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The  Royal  Riirgh  of  Elijin  l)ears  Argent,  Sanctus  Egiilius  habited  in  liis  rolics 
nml  niytrcil  holding  in  his  dcxler  hand  a  pastoral  statVand  in  his  left  hand  a  ilaspcd 
book  all  proper  :  supported  by  two  angels  proper  winged  or  volant  upwards  :  ;'.nd  the 
motto  "  Sic  itur  ad  astra ''  upon  ane  compartment  suitabill  to  a  Burgh  Royal  and  for 
their  colours  red  and  white  :  recorded  in  terms  of  an  interlocutor  of  Lyon  King  of 
Arms  of  2Sth  November,  iSSS,  and  agreeably  to  the  blazon  of  James  Skene.  Lyon 
Depute  of  Date  9th  (Jctober,  167S. 

St.  Egidius,  or  Giles,  was  an  abbot  of  the  seventh  century,  and  an  Athenian  by 
birth.  lie  is  .-^aid  to  have  migrated  to  France,  and  to  have  spent  several  years  of  his 
lile  in  the  wild  deseit  ne.ir  ilic  mouth  of  the  Klione,  and  siibsci|uently  in  a  forest  in 
the  diocese  of  Nismes,  where  the  hunted  animal  with  the  arrow  in  its  left  shoidder 
came  up  to  iiim  lor  refuge.  St.  Egidius  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
and  his  remains  were  removed  to  Tolouse,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  church 
of  St.  Saturnius. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


THE  aborigines  of  Scotland  were  clans  of  the  same  Gaelic 
origin  as  those  who  in  early  ages  settled  in  England,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Eoman  invasion  under  Agricola,  they  were 
in  a  similar  condition  to  those  of  England.  Scotland,  from  the 
Tweed  and  Eden  on  the  south,  to  the  Pentland  Firth  on  the  north, 
was  divided  among  twenty-one  tribes.  Those  on  the  east  coast, 
owing  to  the  greater  fertility  of  the  .soil  and  drier  climate,  were 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  those  on  the  west  coast ;  but 
all  of  tlicm,  in  accordance  with  Celtic  customs,  were  independent 
of  one  another,  and  only  co-operated  under  pressure  of  outward 
danger.  Of  these,  the  Vacomagi  occupied  the  country  from  the 
Deveron  on  the  east  to  the  Beauly  river  on  the  west,  comprehend- 
ing Banffshire,  Elginshire,  Nairnshire,  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Inverness-shire,  or  the  territories  on  the  south  of  the  Moray  Firth 
or  Sinus  Vararis  of  the  Romans.  Their  towns  were  : — Ptoroton, 
the  Alata  Castra  of  Ptolemj',  now  Burghead ;  Tuessis — Old 
Fochabers  on  the  Spey ;  and  Tainia,  supposed  to  be  Cullen ;  and 
Banatia,  supposed  to  be  Banff.  The  Vaco'iiiagi  were  so  denomi- 
nated because  they  occupied  these  shores,  from  the  old  British 
word.  Vac,  a  bay  or  firth — a  word  which  runs  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  Aryan  languages:  Sanscrit,   vciu;  Greek,  oilros; 
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Poli^h,  ^r('cs ;  Irish, yit7(  ;  Welsli,  quic  ;  Gaelic,  uifj:  and  also  the 
British  word,  magh,  a  jilairi.  This  is  a  root  of  great  antiquity, 
and  ill  the  Latinised  form,  muijuK,  is  frequently  used  in  the  ancient 
place  names  of  Gaul,  as  Cuesar-o-mugu.s,  Drus-o-mayus,  A'ovi-o- 
vntiiH",  and  liiriio-vuiijut'. 

These  tribes  ajjpear  to  have  been  little  raised,  at  the  time  when 
history  introduces  tln'in  to  our  notice,  above  the  condition  of 
savages,  but  they  were  brave,  alert,  and  had  remarkable  powers  of 
und\iring  fatigue,  ''old,  and  faiuiuc,  and  Dio  tells  us  the}'  were 
literal  democrats,  acting  as  clans,  and  adopting  any  public  measure 
only  by  common  consent.  Their  vessels  consisted  of  curracJis  or 
com.dvi — boats  made  of  twigs  and  covered  with  .skins.  Thus  they 
Were  until  tlie  year  140  A.D.,  when  Lollius  Urbicus  was  deputed  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience  to  Koine.  It  is  said  he  reduced  the 
country  up  to  the  Beauly  Firth,  the  district  from  which  southward 
to  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  he  called  Vespasiana.  In  the  year  30G, 
while  still  under  Roman  intluenee,  we  Hnd  a  new  native  n.-ime 
other  than  Britons  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  Irish 
history  informs  us  that  the  "Picts"  were  driven  out  of  that 
country  by  the  brave  Milesians,  when  they  took  ships  to  Cruitli- 
an-tuath,  the  old  name  for  Scotland,  and  that  their  leader, 
Cathluan,  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  and  was  the 
first  monarch  of  a  long  line  of  seventy  kings.  We  can  only  accept; 
this  as  a  mere  conjecture,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Picts 
were  no  other  than  a  part  of  the  race  of  ancient  Caledonians  under 
another  name.  Little  is  known  of  Pictish  history  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  Itomans  iinally  surrendered  Britain, 
further  than  that  some  old  chronicles  give  a  list  of  the  Pictish 
kings.  By  the  accession  of  Bredi,  the  thirteenth  king,  in  586,  to 
the   Pictish   throne,  some  light  is  let   in  on  the  darkness  which 
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surrounded  the  history  of  previous  kings  by  his  conversion  to 
Christianity.  He  not  only  was  converted  himself,  but  was  the 
means  of  making  his  people  embrace  the  same  faitii.  This, 
though  proud  of  his  many  victories,  was  his  greatest  glory.  The 
battles  of  the  Pictish  kings  were  with  the  Scoto-Irish  from 
Dalri.ada,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  that  fought  at  Dan-Nechtan, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  in  (3S5,  between  a  later  Bredi  and  Egfrid,  one  of 
the  Saxon  princes  of  Xorthumbria,  who  crossed  Bernicia,  or  river 
Forth,  penetrated  through  the  defiles  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  until 
his  career  was  ended  by  his  annihilation  at  Dun-Nechtan,  now 
Dunnichen,  where  he  and  the  majority  of  his  soldiers  fell.  In 
710  the  Picts  were  liually  defeated  by  the  Saxons,  v,-ho  returned 
to  the  conquest  under  a  new  leader. 

Up  to  this  period  the  pirate  or  Vikingi-  of  the  northern  seas 
confined  his  ravages  to  the  countries  south  of  the  Baltic,  but 
in  7S7  he  appeared  on  the  northern  shores  of  England,  and  a  few- 
years  after  on  the  Caledonian  shores.  But  it  was  not  until  ^'39 
and  following  years  that  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Pictish 
king,  along  the  Moray  Firth,  where  murderous  conflicts  between 
the  tierce  Norsemen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Uen,  the  son  of  Ungus, 
and  Bran,  his  brother,  on  the  other,  took  place,  with  fatal  results 
to  the  Picts.  These  events  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Pictish 
monarchy.  The  Scottish  king,  Kenneth,  carried  into  execution,  in 
the  year  ,S43,  the  project  he  had  long  entertained  of  uniting  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  and  placing  both  crowns  on  one  head.  For  long 
after  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  the  two  races  were  recognised 
as  distinct  people,  until  in  the  12th  century  they  lost  their 
characteristic  distinctions  by  amalgamation  with  their  conquerors. 
They  were  races  of  common  origin  and  cognate  speech,  con- 
sequently they  coalesced  the  more  easily.     The  union  increased 
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i 
the  power  of  both,  and  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Scots,  tlieir  name 

was  given  to  the   whole   of  the  northern  part  of  Britain.     The  t 

Scottish  period  e.xtended  from  this  imion  in  S43  till  the  death  of 

Donald    Bane    in    1097.      During   this  period    the    Gaelic    Scots  \ 

predominated,  and  their  language,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  : 

Picts,  was  universal  throughout  the  country.      From  1097  to  1.30G  , 

a  new  people  appears,  "  a  new  dynasty  ascended  the  throne,  a  new  I 

jurispi'udence  generally  prevailed,  new  ecclesiastical  establishments  j 

were  settled,  and  new  manners  and  a  new  speech  overspread  the  ' 

land."     The   fusion  of  the   Celtic  and   Saxon  races   was  a  social 

conijuest,  and  its  results  were  to  almost  suppress  the  Celtic  tongue 

and  Celtic  manners,  or  imprison  them  within  the  fastnesses  of  the 

Highlands. 

It  is   now   generally   acknowledged    that  the    Celts    originally 

came    from   the    East.      They  were,  undoubtedly,    the    primitive 

inhabitants   of  Gaul,   Belgium,  and   the   British    Isles,  and  their 

history  has  to  be  built  up  of  the  fragments  wc  find  scattered  here 

and  there  in  the  form  of  ancient  tradition,  the  discoveries  of  the 

spado  and  pick-axe,  and  above  all  by  the  traces  of  their  original 

language  found  in  the  etymology  of  the  names  still  attached  to 

])laccs,  and  monuments  of  undoubted  Celtic  origin.     We  tind  the 

jirima'val    names   given    to    places    in    o\n'   own    country    in    the 

original  language  appearing  through  the  subsequent  strata  laid  in 

various  times,  and  the  variations  of  spelling  from  the  original  root 

which  have  followed.     ^Mallet  says — "All  Celtic  nations  have  been 

accustomed    to    the    worship    of  the    sun"    whose    name    in    the 

Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Norse,  and  Celtic  languages  is  freijucntly 

met  with.     Lacrtius   places  the  Druids  of  ancient   Britain  on  an 

equality  with  the  Ch.aldeans,  and  the  Magi  of  Persia  in  point  of 

learning   and  literature.     Hence  we  may  at  once  dispel  the  idea 
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that  names  were  given  to  the  hills,  rivers,  and  fields  in 
a  haphazard  manner,  or  that  the  mass  of  our  place-names 
arc  derived  from  the  Saxon  speech.  It  is  evident  from 
Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Britain,  and  from  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus,  that  many  places  bore  Celtic  names  merely  altered  by 
Latin  terminations  and  English  garb.  We  find  a  good  example  of 
this  in  the  name  Ptoroton,  or  now  Burghead,  which  before  the 
circumnavigation  of  Britain  b)'  the  Romans  was  Tor-an-duin,  the 
fort  on  the  headland;  Ben  Cruachan  was  Pen-o-Crucium.  From 
thi  se  and  many  other  examples  that  niight  be  given  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  great  majority  of  the  place 
names  were  given  by  its  earliest  occupants,  handed  down  to  us  with 
the  alterations  introduced  by  writing  and  spelling  which  have, 
more  than  anything,  changed  and  obscured  the  original  term,  but, 
notwithstanding,  are  still  capable  of  being  traced  back  to  their 
original  etymon.  This  involves  labour,  and  the  surest  way  in 
which  it  can  be  done  is  by  finding  out  the  primary  orthography 
from  which  alone  can  the  signification  of  a  word  be  even  approxi- 
mately determined.  In  Scotland,  and  particularly  throughout  the 
county  of  Elgin,  a  large  number  of  names  can  be  interpreted  as 
they  are  found  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  transmuta- 
tion of  words.  Elginshire  names  present  many  peculiarities,  and 
have  to  be  traced  to  the  original  through  the  three  strata  of 
English,  Norse,  and  finally  Gaelic.  In  their  present  form  they  are 
to  be  regarded  from  the  phonetic  standpoint,  having  been  put 
down  as  they  had  been  spoken,  not  as  written  in  the  oiiginal,  and 
are  in  consequence  materially  corrupted.  They  are  therefore  of 
some  importance  from  an  ethnological  as  well  as  from  a  philological 
point  of  view. 

"  The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  Britons  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
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disputation  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  clear  idea  as  to  either 
their  origin,  physical  features,  manners,  or  religion,  but  of  their 
language  we  are  sure."  Throughout  Elginshire  there  is  a  large 
number  of  old  records  which  contain  the  orthography  of  many  of 
the  names  as  written  in  mediaval  times.  It  is  thus  the  most 
important  of  all  sources  of  information  on  this  interesting  subject, 
as  embodying  very  approximately,  if  not  the  original  form,  at  least 
the  original  sound,  now  for  the  most  part  strange  and  meaningless 
to  other  than  the  student  of  place  names.  The  ne.xt  important 
source  of  information  is  local  pronunciation,  which  is,  however,  of 
no  use  in  the  lower  part  of  this  county  on  accoimt  of  its  being  lost 
in  the  all-prevailing  doric  from  which  the  Celtic  aspiration  has 
completely  dis;^ppeared — Inver-aven,  anciently,  Inhhir-a'inhninn 
is  now  Sounded  Inner-an.  This  dropping  of  the  aspiration 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  county  j:)resents  many 
ditficultiea  which  can  only  be  removed  by  an  appeal  to  oM  records 
and  to  the  configuratim>  of  the  place. 

The  majority  of  Elginshire  place  names  arc  compound  words, 
made  up  ('fa  substantive  and  qualifying  word  or  words,  as  Tulach- 
Viiin,  the  smooth  hillside;  the  ipialifying  word,  as  in  many 
languages,  coming  after  the  substantive,  and  in  several  instances 
made  up  of  two  or  more  substantives,  as  Kintrae — Ceann-traigh, 
the  shore  head.  In  such  words  the  emphasis  usually  talis  upon 
the  qualifving  word  ;  and,  remembering  this,  it  is  of  considerable 
assistance  in  the  explication  of  words.  Phonetic  changes  have 
been  frequent  and  peculiar,  because  every  new  sound  ^\:^.s  in  a 
direction  further  removed  from  the  original,  of  which  a  good 
example  is  found  in  the  word  Urquhart.  Aihimnan  v.rote  it 
Airchartdan  ;  the  next  form  is  Orchartan,  then  (JrcJiarJen,  then 
Orchard,  then    UrcJiard,  and   finally    Ur'jvJi.arf,   signifying    the 
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tribal  terrltoiy,  and  in  which,  through  its  various  forms,  the 
original  pronunciation  has  been  to  a  great  extent  preserved.  In 
reducing  these  old  names  to  modern  form  the  inevitable  result  was 
the  omission  of  the  aspirates  and  the  dropping  out  of  the  Celtic 
consonants,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Saxon's  inability  to 
give  full  effect  to  aspiration. 

In  the  Celtic  alphabet  there  are  several  letters  subjected  to 
a-)iirat!on. 

T>  is  aspirated   Bh  equals  Y  in  English 
C   „  „        Ch       „        K   „ 

1)  „  „        Dh      „        Y    „ 

F    „  „         Fh  has  no  representative  sound 

G    ,,  ,,         Gh  e([uals  Y  in  English 

M  „  „         Mh      „        V  and  W 

P    „  „         Ph       „        F 

S    „  „         Sh       „        H 

T    „  „         Th       .,        H 

It  will,  from  the  foregoing  table,  be  seen  that  the  initial 
consonants  of  the  aspirates  are  subject  to  eclipse^that  is  to  say, 
the  aspirate  subdues  the  distinct  sound  of  the  primar}'  consonant. 
The  Article  an  plays  an  important  part  in  the  subduing  of  the 
aspirates,  and  is  used  both  before  palatals  in  the  masculine  sense 
and  before  Unguals  in  the  feminine  sense,  as  (Mas.)  an  co'/adh, 
the  war,  an  <jniomh,  the  deed;  (Fem.)  an  doimlme  vihor,  the 
great  deep,  an  nochd,  to-night.  The  effect  is  that  in  the 
masculine  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is 
eclipsed  as  for  example  Aher-an-aitionn — Abernethy ;  Caviv.s-an- 
fhearna — Caviiis-nearn.  In  the  feminine  the  initial  letter  of  the 
article  is  entirely  dropped,  and  the  final  letter  n  is  embodied  in  the 
following  word  as  an-earran  the  portion,  found  as  Nearan  and  Nerrin, 
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The  Nurse  names  can  be  treatoil  with  more  certainty  being  tlie 
stratum  medium  or  middle  layer,  and  of  more  I'cccnt  date.  They 
retain  more  of  their  oiiginal  appearance  and  are  not  subject  so 
largely  to  elision.  The  old  name  of  the  Lossie  lliver  was  Laxa. 
The  terminal  a  in  Norse  is  river  and  forms  the  stem  of  a  great 
many  streams  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere.  The  Gothic  and 
old  German  form  is  aha  changed  into  aw  and  ach,  but  the  simple 
rt  or  0  with  prefixes  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  stream  is 
that  used  in  countries  occupied  by  the  Norsemen.  It  is  also 
very  noticeable  that  wherever  the  Norse  oe,  o  or  a  arc  found  as 
distinct  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ea,  pij,  and  ay  an  island,  these 
denote  the  presence  of  the  Vikingr. 

The  word  Berrj  as  changed  into  Barrj  is  applied  to  towns  and 
fortresses,  as  Burghead.  Bo,  Bol,  or  Bohtadr,  a  dwelling  is  widely 
diffused  in  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland  as  in  Skibo,  Skelbo,  and 
Embo  in  Sutherland.  It  takes  the  forms  of  Basta,  Bowsta,  and 
Bitter,  ami  when  used  a,s  a  generic  torm,  is  shoiiened  into  Bost,  which 
accounts  for  the  number  of  hosts  found  in  Skyc.  Bro  or  Brii,  a 
bridge,  is  found  in  Brora  in  Sutherlandshire.  By  or  Bie,  fiom  the 
Norse  verb  lA<ja  to  build,  is  found  in  the  Scotch  doric  as  bigg  to 
build,  and  as  a  terminal  in  Loekerby,  Canoby,  Canisby  and 
Golspie. 

Dalr,  a  dale  or  valley,  is  usually  placed  by  the  Norsemen  after 
the  adjective  or  defining  word,  as  in  Laxdalc  and  Swordale,  while 
the  Celt  adopts  the  opposite,  as  in  Dallas,  Dalness  and  Dalcross. 

Eiclh,  which  looks  Celtic,  is  the  Norse  for  an  isthmus,  and  is 
found  in  Aylh  and  Aith,  in  Eday  and  Aisdale,  and  takes  the  forms 
of  ay,  eie,  vye,  ide,  and  eye. 

The  Norse  Farr,  a  sheep,  is  found  in  Sutherland,  in  Farra, 
Faray  and  Fare,  a  hill  in  Aberdeenshire.     Feld  or  veld  are  not  pure 
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Xorsc,  boing  borrowed  from  the  Teutonic,  but  Fell,  Fiall,  or  Fjold, 
i\  mountain,  are  pure  Xorse,  as  in  Snafel.  Fiord  or  Fjord,  an 
inlet,  takes  many  forms,  as  ford,  fort,  forth,  furt,  and  phonetically 
&rt,  ord,  irt,  and  urt.  The  Firth  of  Forth  is  a  tautology.  Fos  or 
Fors,  a  waterfall,  is  found  in  Suyderfors  and  Forsinard.  Gat,  an 
opening,  is  found  in  Cattegat,  Margate,  Eamsgate,  the  passage  of 
lluini.  The  word  gat  is  cognate  with  the  Indian  ghat,  which  is 
used  to  signify  a  passage  between  hills.  Gill  and  Gja,  a  ravine,  is 
found  in  Ormsgill,  Thorsgill  named  after  two  of  the  Norse  leaders, 
and  Abnanna-gja  Albnan's  ravine.  The  word  is  cognate  with 
the  Hebrew  gae,  also  a  ravine,  and  found  in  Ge-Hinnom.  It  is 
met  with  as  goe,  as  in  Eavensgoe  and  Redgoe. 

JIafen  or  Havn,  a  harbour,  from  half,  the  ocean,  is  found  in 
Thorshaven,  Stonehaven,  ililfordhavcn.  Hagen,  an  enclosure,  is 
not  found  in  the  Xorth  of  Scotland,  but  is  common  on  the 
Continent ;  but  Hjerii,or  Heim, cognate  with  the  Greek  ]ceimai,a. 
home,  is  quite  diffused  over  the  British  Isles,  and  is  contracted  into 
oin,  urn,  and  am ;  while  Hel,  Helle,  Hcige,  and  Heil,  prefixes  with 
various  meanings,  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
gi'iiorally  signifying  holy,  as  in  Hellwell  the  holy  well  and  Heligo- 
land the  holy  land. 

Holm,  an  island,  not  common  as  such,  but  when  used  to  signify 
an  isolated  hill  is  frequently  found.  Hoo  or  Hoe,  a  spit  of  land, 
are  common  in  the  Xorth.  The  Xorse  Kirche,  a  church,  is 
certainly  the  most  common  of  all  Xorse  terms  in  Scotland  ;  the 
wnrd  is  usually  derived  from  the  Greek  Iciiriahe,  and  many  parishes 
l)r<_tix  the  word  as  Kirkcaldy,  Kirkhill,  Kirkconnel.  Lad,  a  pile  or 
lirap,  enters  into  the  names  of  mountains  and  high  rocks,  as  Lad- 
cragg  and  Ladhill,  and  Leadhills  in  Lanark.  Lutid,  a  sacred 
grove,  is  found  in  Lundsgarth  and  Lundy  island. 
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Jl/or  or  Moer,  waste  land  or  heath,  is  found  in  all  the  moors  of 
Scotland;  in  Scotch  it  takes  the  form  of  iluir.  ^Yoc."!,  a  pointer 
headland,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Xasus,  plays  an  important  part 
in  Scotch  topography,  while  equally  imjDortant  is  Xor,  the  North. 
Throughout  the  Western  Isles  chiefly  we  find  the  word  eyre  or  ore 
cognate  with  Latin  ord,  Greek  horos,  a  shore  or  boundary,  as  in 
Airor  and  Kensaleyre  ;  while  ord,  a  point  or  corner,  and  oster,  the 
cast,  assert  themselves  in  such  places  as  the  Ord  in  Banff  and  Ord 
in  Caithness,  and  Ostend  and  Osterburg. 

Rain,  Rand,  and  Ra,  a  promontory  or  peninsula,  is  found  in 
Old  Eaiii,  Ilhynle,  Khind,  Reay. 

Scale  or  Skali,  a  hut  or  shed  from  which  is  taken  the  Scotch 
Shcal  or  Shcaling  is  very  commonly  diffused  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  as  in  Scalloway,  Scalby,  Galashiels,  and  Shields,  and 
Skail  in  Sutherland. 

Skaer,  a  sharp  rock  allied  to  the  Welsh  y-sjariad  and  Gaelic 
Sijeir  is  found  in  Scarnosc,  Scarabines,  and  Scordale,  while  Skaio 
or  SIcagi,  an  isthmus  or  promontorj',  is  only  found  on  the  continent, 
and  Stackr,  a  projecting  rock,  is  rarely  met  with  in  Scotland. 
Stav.a.  stake,  pole,  or  pillar,  and  applied  to  a  perpendicular  rock,  is 
found  in  Dunstaffnage  and  Staffa.  Sier,  anciently  setr,  contracted 
from  stadr,  a  station  or  place,  is  found  in  Lybster,  Leinster, 
Munster,  and  L'^lster.  Stor,  great,  is  found  in  the  Store  Rock 
and  Storehammer  gn;athilLs,  and  Stoer  in  Sutherland., 

Taing  or  Tanga  a  point  of  land  is  found  in  Tongue  in 
Sutherland.  Thing  or  Ting,  a  term  applied  by  the  Norsemen  to 
their  legislative  assemblies,  and  also  to  places  where  these 
assemblies  met,  is  found  in  Dingwall,  Tingwall  Tynwald, 
Tinwald,  and  Thingwald,  and  Tain  in  Ross  is  the  Norse  Thing. 
Th(rr  and  Thur,  prefixes  derived  from  the   Norse  god  Thor,  is 
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fiiiind  in  Thurso,  Thorsoe,  and  Thorshaven.  Tuoi,  an  enclosure, 
originally  meant  a  place  rudely  fortified,  and  was  also  applied  to 
farms  and  manors,  and  in  this  sense  is  still  used  as  tun  and  toon. 

l\i.tn  or  vand,  a  lake,  is  only  found  in  the  western  isles,  as 
Vattin  in  Skye,  but  vie,  ve,  wy,  holy,  is  found  in  Advie,  Wigan, 
Wydale,  and  Wigton. 

Voc  or  Vogr,  a  bay,  is  found  in  lAaxvoe,  Grunavoe,  and  Westvoe, 
while  Wick  or  Vig,  a  dwelling,  village,  or  town,  the  primary 
meaning  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  station  for  ships,  but  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons  a  station  on  land,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
Xorse  words  round  the  coast  of  the  British  Isles. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  common  of  the  important  additions 
made  by  the  Scandinavians  and  Danes  to  the  place  names  of 
Britain,  and  are  easily  distinguished  because  they  do  not  readily 
lend  themselves  to  assimilation. 

In  Orkney  and  Shetland  where  the  sway  of  the  Norsemen 
obliterated  all  traces  of  the  Celtic  topography,  there  are  only  two 
classes  of  names — Old  Norse  and  English,  and  a  Norseman  of  the 
present  day  can  as  easily  explicate  the  place-names  there  as  those 
who  gave  the  names.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  the  swa}''  of 
the  Viking  was  not  so  long  nor  so  complete,  hence  a  great  many 
of  the  names  have  been  joined  to  the  names  already  given,  and  in 
the  process  of  transcription  have  become  so  obscured  that  only 
scholars  with  a  knowledge  of  both  Celtic  and  Norse  can  attempt 
to  explicate  them.  A  good  example  is  seen  in  Kensaleyre — 
Celtic,  Ceann,  a  head;  Sal,  the  sea;  and  'Noise  Eyre  ov  Eyrr, 
the  Shore — The  head  of  the  Sea  Shore.  "While  we  find  Norse 
words  conjoined  to  the  original  Celtic  in  many  cases,  it  is  not  so 
universal  as  their  conjunction  with  English,  because  the  two  are 
kindred  speeches,  conseqiiently  Norse  names,  as  might  be  expected 
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have  not  undergone  so  many  changes.  They  are  still  robed,  as  it 
were,  iu  their  original  dress.  Even  at  this  remote  period  of  time 
traces  of  Xorse  physiognomy  as  well  as  of  Norse  names  are  found 
in  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  and  round-shouldered  men  and 
women  found  in  the  north  and  east  of  Scotland,  to  whose 
progenitors  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  mythologies  and 
customs,  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  place  names  they  have 
loft,  and  which  have  only  been  dissipated  by  the  stronger  glare  of 
more  enlightened  times.  Their  gods  and  heroes  are  found  in  Tlior 
and  Ran ;  and  Harold  and  Carl  and  Sweyn,  and  their  usages  and 
customs  of  measuring  land  by  rentals  are  found  in  penrje, 
penningr,  as  in  Pennyfeiler,  Feorlig,  and  Unganab. 

While  there  are  a  few  Norse  names  in  Elgin.?hire  it  is  evident 
that  the  Norsemen  did  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  if  at  all,  settle 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Skene  that  Helgi,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
Vikings,  whose  name  had  for  long  been  supposed  to  be  found  in 
Elgin,  never  sailed  farther  South  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Scotland  than  the  Orkney  Islands.  The  Stone  of  Sweni.i  in  Forres 
and  the  Cairn  of  DutYus  arc  relics  pointing  out  their  existence  for 
some  time. 

The  third  or  upper  stratum  of  names  in  Elginshire  is  an 
intermi.xture  of  Ecclesiastical  and  English  names.  The  former  are 
chiefly  attached  to  the  parishes,  while  the  purely  English  are 
found  attached  to  modern  holdinofs  and  reclaimed  land.    . 


THE  PLACE  NAMES  OF  ELGINSHIRE. 


I. 

PARISH  OF  ABERNETHY. 


AT  one  time  this  large  parish  formed  a  part  of  the  count}'  of 
Elgin,  but  some  years  ago  it  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Inverness-shire,  although  much  further  I'cmoved  from 
the  county  town  than  from  the  county  town  of  Elgin.  It  is  14 
miles  in  length,  12  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
famous  Cairngorm  range  of  mountains,  by  the  river  Spey  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  by  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Cromdale  on  the 
cast.  The  population  is  about  1,200.  In  summer  the  climate  and 
scenery  in  this  parish  are  scarcely  equalled  in  all  Scotland,  and 
year  by  year,  as  this  becomes  more  widely  known,  many  visitors 
resort  thither  during  the  summer  season.  It  is  purely  a  Highland 
])arish,  and  few  if  any  of  its  place  names  indicate  the  incursions  of 
foreigners  who  so  frequently  visited  the  seaboard  of  the  Mora}' 
Firth  and  left  their  indelible  impression  on  the  places  they  visited. 
Nor  has  the  universality  of  the  English  language  even  yet  obscured 
the  names  given  by  the  first  occupants  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  great 
majority  of  the  names  found  is  as  purely  Celtic  as  can  be  found  in 
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any  part  of  Scotland.  There  are  some  words  that  present 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  explanation  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  already  too  much  explained. 

Aberncthy  is  one  of  these.  About  Abcr,  the  first  part  of  the 
■word,  there  has  never  been  any  doubt.  It  is  derived  from  A  tli,  a 
ford,  and  Bior,  water,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Welsh  rather  than  to  Gaelic,  while  Inver,  meaning  the  same  thing, 
is  the  Gaelic  form.  Aber  is  chietly  confined  to  the  east  of 
Scotland,  while  on  the  west  its  place  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
Inver,  and  means  a  confluence  of  waters :  here,  where  the  Nethy 
discharges  itself  into  the  Spey.  The  meaning  or  origin  of  the 
word  Nethy  has  been  a  topic  of  discussion  for  a  long  time.  The 
common  theory  is  that  it  is  taken  from  Nechtan,  the  Pictish  king, 
■who  is  said  to  have  founded  a  church  in  Abernethy,  Perth,  about 
the  year  700.  Robertson  makes  it  to  come  from  Xeithe,  the  God 
of  Waters.  It  is  quite  plain,  however,  that  he  knew  not  either  the 
spelling  or  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and  had  written  it  so  as  to 
fit  in  with  his  own  theory.  When  it  rains  very  heavy  it  is  quite 
common  in  some  parts  to  hear  the  expression,  "  Tha  na  neitheach- 
ainn  a  tigheann  nuas  " — the  waters  are  coming  down,  or,  in  other 
■words,  the  heavens  are  coming  down,  showing  that  Neitheachainu 
and  Xeamhain  are  two  words  for  heavens.  In  1292  the  form  of 
the  word  was  NethjTi,  and  we  find  the  same  word  as  the  terminal 
of  Cambusnethan  in  Lanark.  The  terminal  n  was  dropped  about 
the  year  1400.  Xethan  come.'!  from  Aitionn,  gorse,  broom,  or 
juniper,  and  Nethyn  is  from  the  same  root.  Aber-n-ationn  is 
doubtless  the  origin  of  Abernethy. 

Acli-na-gonaln  is  a  combination  of  the  two  Gaelic  words,  y4c/^(7rt'/'', 
a  field  or  plain,  and  Gaitiailari,  folds  or  cattle  enclosures.  A^a  is 
the  genitive  form  of,  the  field  or  place  of  enclosures.     Achadh 
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l)!;iys  an  important  part  in  the  tojtdgrapliy  of  the  country,  and  is 
frequently  fiuiid  in  the  various  forms  of  Ac'iadh,  Audi,  Augli,  and 
Aiichoi.  Auchgourish  should  be  AcJiadk-gobhairic/i,  the  field  of 
the  goats,  or  goats'  pastureland. 

A  Hen  ia  purely  Gaelic  without  any  disguises,  and  means  a  green 
plain  or  meadow,  frequently  and  perhaps  more  particularly  applied 
to  a  green  patch  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley. 

Aitnilca.  Here  we  have  the  root  Aitionn,  so  often  found  in  this 
parish,  meaning  juniper  or  gorse  in  combination  with  lea,  or 
meadow  or  field,  and  the  word  Juniperfield  was  at  one  time  most 
ajiplicable. 

Dell  is  not  a  pure  Gaelic  word,  although  the  word  Dail  is 
commonly  used.  It  is  derived  from  the  JI.E.  dale,  Icelandic  dalr. 
In  many  cases  the  word  Dal  means  a  portion  of  land  or  territory  as 
Dalriada,  from  the  Milesian  king,  Cairbe-Riada. 

Tovicioiv  is  but  slightly  different  from  Tomdubh,  the  black 
hillock.  AVe  find  the  word  used  adjectivcly  in  Inchtomach,  from 
the  Gaelic  Initis,  a  meadow,  and  Tomacit,  humjiy — the  hunipv 
meadow 

Claehaig. — ClacJi,  a  stone,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
topography  of  the  country,  and  the  word  Clae/ian  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Scotland,  and  was  originally  employed  to  define  a 
circle  of  stones,  inside  of  which  the  Draidical  rites  of  worshijD  were 
celebrated,  and  in  course  of  time  churches  were  erected  near  these 
spots,  then  houses,  and  thus  the  appl'cation  of  Clachaii  was 
extended  to  mean  hamlet,  and  has  now  the  same  meaning  as 
Kirkton. 

Lup-na-daiuph. — The  first  part,  Lxip,  comes  from  the  Gaelic 
Lub,  a  bend  or  incline  or  elbow  of  a  hill.  Na  is  the  genitive  form 
of,  and  the  latter  part  is  from  Damit,  an  ox,  and  when  applied  in 
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high  land,  frequently  meaning  a  stag,  as  probably  in  this  case — 
the  ox  or  deer  pixsturcland. 

Gleiilocliy. — In  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba  the  word  LocJiy  is 
written  Lochdiae,  a  Latinised  form  of  Lochdubh,  the  black  loch, 
but  probably  the  word  Lochy  here  means  the  little  loch — 
Glenlochy,  the  glen  of  the  little  loch. 

Garten,  a  tilled  piece  of  ground,  sometimes  Goirtean,  is  derived 
from  the  Teutonic  Gartli  or  Gart,  and  in  Ireland  is  found  in  the 
form  of  Govt.  The  Welsh  is  Garrd  or  Garz.  It  is  also  applied  to 
an  enclosed  place,  as  a  stackyard  or  a  fold  for  cattle. 

BancdJcn. — This  word  comes  from  Bun,  literally  a  root,  bub 
here  meaning  the  mouth,  and  Feadan,  a  small  stream.  Bun  is 
frequently  met  with  in  Scotland,  as  in  Bunowen,  the  month  of  the 
Avon ;  Bunawe,  at  Lochawe ;  and  Buness,  the  mouth  of  the 
cascade. 

Lairg  \%  taken  from  the  Gaelic  Lcarg,  a  slope,  and  is  found  in 
Sutherland  as  Lairg,  in  Ayr  as  Largs,  in  Fife  as  Largo,  and  there 
is  Largan-na-greana,  the  sunny  slope,  and  Largan-reagh,  the 
smooth  slope. 

Ulnckrac/i. — Sir  Herbert  iLaxwell  makes  this  word  to  mean 
swine  jDastureland.  Although  the  wild  boar  was  common  in  the 
country  in  days  long  ago,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
application  is  correct.  There  is  another  word  Miicrac/t,  literally 
meaning  a  sand  hillock,  but  generally  applied  to  undulating, 
uneven,  ground,  which  is  evidently  the  signification  here. 

Drnivi  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  ridge,  from  Dronia,  the  backbone  of 
an  animal,  cognate  with  Latin  Dorsum,  and  is  met  with  in  the 
various  forms  of  Droni,  Drum,  Drym,  Dreem,  conspicuously  found 
in  Drumalban  or  Dorsum  Britanniae. 

CuUacliie. — The  first  part.  Cull,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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Cnl,  a  corner.  It  is  from  Coille,  wood,  and  Acliadh,  a  field — the 
woodland  stretch.  Coille  is  found  in  this  form  in  Cullccn,  a  little 
wood,  and  Barnacullia,  the  top  of  the  wood. 

Kj'iiattiii,  from  the  Gaelic  Reidli,  a  plain,  and  y^//w«;/,  juniper. 
The  Welsh  form  of  the  word  is  Eithin,  and  prominent  in  the 
tojwgraphy  of  Scotland. 

Garlinc  is  from  the  Gaelic  Garble ;  Welsh,  Garw,  rough ;  and 
Liaii,  a  field — the  rough  field  or  marsh.      Lianaig  is  a  small  field. 

Tiilloclt,  from  TulacJi,  a  hill,  and  sometimes  a  measure  of  land, 
and  variously  found  as  Tiilla,  Tulknv,  Tiilly,  and  Tiilli.  It  is, 
however,  more  frequently  used  in  the  adjectival  form  than  ;ib  a 
substantive. 

DcU'og. — The  prcfi.x:  Be/ is  defined  above;  Bi'^  comes  from  the 
Gaelic  Bl^^,  wet  or  marshy — the  marshy  dell. 

Ci'ii^nsh  is  an  expressive  word  from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Con, 
equal  to  the  English  co,  as  in  co-operate,  and  Gais,  a  torrent. 
Congash  is  the  confluence  of  two  streams. 

Pit-yoiilisli. — Pit  or  Fitteii,  a  hollow,  is  an  old  Pictish  word, 
with  which  is  cognate  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pyt,  Latin  Puteus,  a 
well.  In  the  Book  of  Deer  it  is  found  as  Petie,  where  the 
meaning  of  Baile,  a  town  or  dwelling-place,  is  attached  to  it,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  now  made  the  substitute  for  both,  old  Gaelic 
form  Biitk,  with  which  is  cognate  the  Icelandic  Bud,  Swedish  Bod, 
allied  to  the  Sanskrit  Bha-jaiin,  a  house,  from  the  root  word  B'ai. 
That  Pit  is  interchangeable  with  both  can  be  seen  from 
Pitgavenie,  formerly  BotJigounan,  the  smith's  dwelling,  made 
historically  famous  by  Shakespeare  as  the  scene  of  Macbeth's 
assassination  of  Duncan,  and  from  Pitcairn,  formerly  Bothcaru, 
In  1GU7  the  word  was  Pit-ghoiiish.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  proper  meaning,  which  is  Pit-a-ghiuthais,  the  firwood  hollow. 
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EUan-eorn. — Ailcau  is  a  fertile  piece  of  ground.and  Eorna  is  the 
Gaelic  for  barley.  Barley  being  a  surface  feeding  cereal,  shallow 
luunic  soil  is  more  suitable  for  growin;^  it,  and  as  a  consequence 
many  patches  of  such  soil  are  called  Ailcan-corua. 

Cotil-ua-fea. — The  first  part,  Conl,  is  from  Cnil,  a  moor  or 
hollow,  and  Fea  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Fcidh,  deer — the  deer's 
hollow  or  the  deer's  retreat. 

Lyne-beg,  from  the  Welsh  Llyn,  Gaelic  Linn,  a  pool,  with 
which  is  cognate  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hlyiuia,  and  Deg,  little — Linn 
bheag,  the  little  stream. 

Coimegc. — In  1690  Coiiait  is  an  old  Gaelic  word  meaning  a 
stream,  as  Conait  in  Perth  and  Couan  in  Ross. 

Auchernack  is  an  unpardonable  corruption  from  Achadh- 
fluariiach,  meaning  the  field  of  the  alderwood. 

Duack  is  the  hard  form  oi  Duag,  black  water.  In  this  and  the 
foregoing  word  the  substitution  of  the  hard  terminals  for  the  soft 
would  indicate  at  some  time  the  influence  of  the  Norse  elements. 

Rye-hillock — from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Rcidh,  a  stretch  of 
land,  and  Scileach,  the  willow — the  willow  field  or  plain. 

Anlt-garroch — from  the  Gaelic  Allt,  a  stream  or  burn,  and 
GarbJtack  or  Garroch,  turbulent — the  turbulent  stream. 

Bail-an-tita — from    the    Gaelic   Baile,    a   residence,    town,    or 
hamlet,  and  Tuath,  tenantry,  here  probably  meaning  a  community. 
Lcitir-aiicn — from  the  Gaelic  Lcitir,  the   side   of  a  hill,    and 
Aitionn,  gorse  or  broom,  literally  meaning  Broomhill. 

Anld-charn — from  the  Gaelic  Allt,  a  barn  or  stream,  and  Cay>i 
or  Cairn,  a  pile  of  stones,  here  probably  meaning  a.  rock.  The 
cairns  are  frequently  met  with  throughout  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  were  first  of  all  erected  to  mark  the  spots  where  the  couriers 
who  carried  the  fierv  cross  were  to  meet. 
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Conl-na-Kyle. — This  is  a  mutilated  form  of  the  Gaelic  -worcls 
Cnil-iia-Coille,  the  woody  hollow,  or  the  woody  back  of  a  hill.  The 
word  Coille  is  met  with  in  various  forms  throuo;hout  the  country. 
Kel,  Kil,  Kelly,  Killy,  and  Kyle.  The  cymric  form  of  the  word  is 
Coed  or  Coid,  variously  written  as  Coit,  Coat,  and  Cuit,  a  wood. 

Slia-viore. — The  first  part,  Slia,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Sliabli,  a 
mountain  or  heath,  and  is  found  as  Slieve  or  Slicii,  akin  to  the 
German  Slid,  a  declivity.  The  latter  part,  ilore,  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Mor,  large — the  great  hill. 

Tobcr-aie. — In  1070  it  was  Tobar-fhaidh,  which  is  the  literal 
Gaelic  for  the  seer's  or  prophet's  well.  Tobar  is  from  the  Pictish 
Dobhair,  water,  and  Faidh  is  a  prophet  or  seer.  "Wells  were  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  Celts  in  heathen  times,"  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  upon  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  St. 
Columba  many  of  his  followers  erected  their  churches  near  these 
venerated  wells,  which  were  called  after  the  particular  saint,  by 
which  they  are  known  to  this  day.  Some  wells  were  supposed  to 
be  possessed  of  certain  charms  or  healing  virtues.  Tobar-nam- 
buadh  in  Skye  is  the  well  of  virtues,  and  the  rivers  Tiber  in  Italy 
and  the  Tivcronc  (Tobar-abhuinn)  are  from  the  same  root. 

Ballintnim  is  from  Bade,  a  dwelling,  and  Tom,  a  hillock  or 
rising  ground.     The  dwelling  on  the  hill. 

Lyn-a-cJiail. — Lyn  here  does  not  mean  a  pool  of  water,  but  is 
derived  from,  or  is  rather  the  Anglicised  form  of,  an  old  Gaelic 
word,  Laiin,  a  piece  of  enclosed  ground  or  garden,  and  variously 
fmiid  as  Lyn,  Lynn,  and  Lin,  which  are  the  oblique  forms  of 
Lainn.  Chail  is  from  the  Gaelic  Cal,  cabbage.  Lyn-a-cliail  is  the 
cabbage  garden. 

Upper  and  Nether  Plotta.  At  first  sight  Plotta  would  seem  to 
be  a  Xorse  word.  Flair,  or  Danish  Flada,  a  flat  isle.      It  is  not  so, 
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but  is  from  the  Gaelic  Pladain,  a  plot  of  ground.  The  upper  and 
lower  plots  of  ground. 

Tombac— h-Q-m  the  two  Gaelic  word.s  Tom,  a  hillock,  and  Bathe, 
birchwood — the  birchwood  hill. 

Buck-chant,  in  1670  Buck-arn— from  middle  English  Biikkc, 
Anglo-Saxon  Bncca,  a  he  goat,  Dutch  Bok,  Icelandic  Bitkkr, 
Swedish  Bock,  Danish  Biik,  German  Bock,  Gaelic  and  Irish  Boc, 
<and  Sanskrit  Biikka.  The  name  would  seem  to  be  applied  to  a 
mountain  here,  and  Am,  a  place  which  eagles  freciuent,  as  Arnis- 
dale  and  Knock-arn,  the  eagles'  mountain. 

Lync-brcck.—Lyuc  here  means  a  jiool,  and  Bycac,  trout— the 
trout's  pool. 

Elian  is  another  form  of  the  word  Ailcan,  a  green  plain  or 
meadow,  very  connuon  in  the  country. 

Ballifurth.—ln  I  GOO  it  was  Balifcrt.  Baile,  the  first  part,  is 
one  of  the  most  prevalent  of  pretixes  in  Scottish  topography. 
Fcrt,  the  latter,  is  almost  now  an  obsolete  word  in  Gaelic,  although 
still  common  in  Irish.  It  signifies  a  grave  or  trench,  and  is  found 
as  a  prefix  in  the  term  Fcart-thuinu,  rain,  or  a  ])lace  for  holding 
water. 

Tofpcr-fcl tic— h-om  the  Gaelic  Tobar,  a  well,  and  Fcadail, 
cattle;  also  Fcndail.  Italy,  anciently  Eiidalia,  comes  from  this 
word,  and  signifies  the  eountiy  adapted  for  rearing  cattle.  Topper- 
fettle  moans  the  cattle's  drinking  place  or  well. 

J//////;/^rt;7w/^.— Before  the  days  of  steam  the  meal  or  grinding 
mills  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  with 
suificient  supply  of  water.  .Mitlliu  is  the  Gaelic  for  mill,  and 
Garroch,  from  Garbh,  rough  or  turbulent,  and  Ach,  the  Xorse 
water— the  mill  on  the  turbulent  stream. 

Brac7iiddiu.—'I\\Q  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Braigh,  a  top  or 
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summit,  and  frequently  an  incline.  Brae  is  the  Scotch  form,  and 
is  found  as  Bri,  Brc,  and  Bray.  The  n  is  a  contraction  ol  an,  the 
genitive  preposition  of ;  Iddin  is  a  corruption  of  Aodann,  a  face, 
and  is  found  as  Edin.Adm,  Oditi, Eden.  The  word  signifies  brae  face. 
Rynirich — fi-om  the  Gaelic  Reidit,  a  plain  or  slope,  and  Feuracli, 
grassy — the  grassy  slope. 

Cichanloflpe,  in  1722  Cioch-an-luib. — The  first  part,  dock,  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  Pap,  in  the  Pap  of  Caithness,  and 
signifies  an  isolated  knoll,  and  Liiib  is  a  bend — the  knoll  at  the 
apex  of  the  bend. 

Rj'tiiiaii — from  the  Gaelic  Reidli,  a  plain  or  slope,  and  Uan,  a 
lamb — the  sheep's  slope  or  hill. 

Doir — from  the  Gaelic  Doirc,  a  grove,  a  thicket,  or  an  insulated 
clump  of  trees. 

Ry-Toau,  Gaelic  Reid/i,  a  j^lain,  and  Mlwine,  peaty  or  mossy — 
the  mossy  plain. 

Ryndiic/i,  in  1700  Rcidh-/ia-cloic!i,  stony  field. 
Causor.  —  There  is  a  Gaelic  word  Casair,  signifying 
phosphorescent  light  proceeding  from  old  wood  in  the 
dark,  and  what  is  commonly  called  by  Gaelic-sjDcaking  people 
Tcii:c-sio)tnacIiaii.  The  same  word  is  also  differently  applied  to 
mean  a  thorn,  slaughter,  carnage,  and  probably  the  latter  is  the 
proper  signification. 

Corcliiilly — from  the  Gaelic  Colre,  a  deep  gully  or  mountain 
dell,  and  Coille,  wood — the  woody  mountain  dell. 

Lv.rg — from  the  Gaelic  Learg,  a  slope  or  hillside,  as  found  in 
Lairg  in  Sutherland,  Largs,  and  Largo. 

Bahiaginva>iSj.-AQ\\Q,  Bailc-iia-gob/iaui--{\\c  smith's  dwolling-place. 
Lyitstock — from  Linn,  a  pool  and  StucJid,  allied  to  the  Norse, 
Stalk,  a  cliff  making  a  cascade — the  cascade  pool. 
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SliaclilacJi — from  the  Gaelic  S/iabk,  a  hill,  and  Clack  or 
Clacliacli,  rocky — the  rocky  niountain. 

Dcrrydoiii — from  the  Gaelic  Doirc,  a  grove  or  thicket,  or  hollow, 
and  DubiL,  black  or  dai'k — the  dark  or  .shady  hollow. 

Lamilichaii. — The  first  part  Laiui,  of  this  word  is  a  root 
common  to  several  languages.  In  middle  English  it  was  Laind, 
with  the  d  dropped ;  in  old  French  it  was  Lande,  Spanish 
Landa,  a  wild,  unfilled,  shrubby,  or  grassy  plain ;  Welsh  Llan, 
and  Gaelic  Lauit ;  English  Laz^<n.  Its  primary  meaning  seems 
to  be  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground.  It  is  not  found  extensively  in 
local  nomenclature.  TicJian,  the  latter  part,  comes  from  Tiadltan, 
a  little  hill.  The  word  signifies  the  hill  enclosure.  Lann  has 
•afterwards  come  to  mean  a  church,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
usually  built  in  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground. 

Croft-na-qneen. — This  word  has  assumed  an  English  form.  So 
late  as  1798  it  was  Croit-na-aiinne,  the  corner  croft. 

Croft-rcnan  was  in  the  same  year  Croit-Roiian — the  croft  of 
St.  Ronan.  This,  however,  is  doubtful,  as  St.  Ronan  died  in  the 
year  737  in  the  island  of  North  Rona,  but  pi-obably  his  followers 
might  have  named  the  place  after  him,  as  many  other  places  in 
Scotland  have  been  so  named. 

Croft-na-haveit  was  Croft-na-Jianihuinn — the  croft  on  the  bank 
•of  a  stream  or  river. 

Anadoracli. — The  first  part  is  a  contraction  of  Aiiiliuinn,  a 
river,  and  Dorracli  is  the  Gaelic  for  rough  or  turbulent — the 
rough  flowing  stream. 

Tontcrrie  in  1790  was  Toiaitir,  from  the  Gaelic  Tonu,  a  wave 
or  undulation,  and  Tir,  the  land,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Terra — 
the  undulating  land. 

Lcttocli. — The  word  Davach  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  place 
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names  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland,  and  means  a  measure  of 
land.  Originally  it  was  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  the  extent  of 
land  that  would  take  a  davach  of  corn  to  sow  it  was  itself  called 
Davach.  The  half  of  that  extent  was  a  half  davach,  or  in  Gaelic 
Icth-dabhach  or  lettoch. 

Rcvach — from  the  Gaelic  Rcidh,  a  plain  or  slope,  and  BacJid, 
the  summit — the  summit  plain. 

Ctirr,  a  Gaelic  word  meaning  a  corner,  an  end,  a  pit,  a  fountain, 
and  situation  or  site,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  topography. 

Lync-cork — from  La  it  it,  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground;  Corca, 
oats — a  piece  of  enclosed  ground  suitable  for  growing  oats. 

Iitch-brock — from  the  Gaelic  Lttiis,  pasture-land  near  water,  and 
the  Gaelic  word  for  badger  is  Broc,  which  is  usually  Ano-licised 
Brock,  and  found  in  the  terminals  brock,  na-brock,  nam-brock,  of 
the  badgers,  and  brocach  means  the  haunts  of  the  badgers,  wliile 
Brocair  is  the  badger  or  fox  hunter. 

Tcniclirochcr. — Tom  is  a  hill  or  knoll,  and  Crocher  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Crocltairc,  a  villain,  one  deserving  to  be  hanged,  from  which 
we  have  another  substantive,  Crochadair,  a  hangman.  Tomcrocker 
is  the  villain's  or  hangman's  hill,  the  latter  probably,  as  in  olden 
times  executions  usually  took  place  on  some  high  ground. 

Rynerick — from  the  Gaelic  Reidh,  a  plain,  and  Eirig,  a  ransom, 
forfeit,  reparation,  amercement,  or  fine — a  piece  of  good  forfeited 
land. 

Achgotcrish — from  the  Gaelic  Acliadh,  a  field,  and  Iitbliar,  or 
Inbharach,  the  yew  tree — the  field  of  the  yew  wood. 


II. 

THE  PARISH  OF  ALVES. 


THIS  pai-isli  lies  in  the  North-West  of  Elginsliire.  It  includes 
about  a  mile  of  coast,  and  is  U.}  miles  lung  and  5',  miles 
broad.  Its  area  is  about  9404  S(iuare  acres,  valuation  about 
£9000,  and  population  a  little  over  1000.  The  surflico  presents  a 
pleasant  diversity  of  hill  and  dale  and  undulating  ground.  The 
land  here  shows  evidence  of  early  cultivation,  and  in  several 
places  historical  remains  of  the  long  past  have  been  unearthed  in 
fields  where  the  plough  has  been  at  work  for  ages.  Some  years 
ago  a  cist  constructed  of  rude  stone  .slabs  jointed  together  with 
something  like  bitumen  was  discovered  on  the  farm  of  Wester 
Alves,  containing  what  appeared  to  be  the  bones,  not  well 
preserved,  of  a  female.  In  one  of  the  jawbones  handled  there  were 
several  teeth,  on  two  of  which  the  enamel  was  pretty  well  preserved. 
This  discovery  led  to  the  belief  that  others  might  be  got  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  as  no  extensive  excavations  were  made  since, 
none  has  been  found.  The  knock  ou  the  eastern  boundarv  of  the 
parish  is  crowned  by  a  tower,  from  which  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  of  Ross  and  Sutherland  across  the  Moray 
Firth  can  be  commanded.  By  tradition  the  knock  is  connected 
with  the  story  of  Macbeth  and  the  witches.  Possibly  there  may 
be  some  foundation  for  this,  as  the  knock  is  on  the  road  between 
Bothgownan   and    the    Blasted    Heath,    the    one    by    a    carious 
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coincidLMicc  boiiig  about  three  miles  cast  of  Elgin,  and  the  other  a 
.similar  distance  east  of  Nairn. 

I'.iit  the  object  (here)  is  not  to  write  the  history  of  Moray, 
but  to  .show  that  the  topographical  names  of  the  county  are 
of  ciinsitlorablc  historical  interest  and  importance,  and  to  show 
that  from  these  names,  although  the  Gael  was  the  native 
occupant  of  the  soil,  the  seaboard  districts  of  the  county  frequently 
mai'.o  the  acquaintancesliip  of  Danes  and  Scandinavians,  who 
crossed  the  Geiinan  Ocean  on  their  marauding  expeditions. 

Taking  the  parishes  in  alphabetical  order,  we  have  first  the 
Parish  of  Alves.  The  configuration  of  this  parish  and  its  place 
nami-s  go  a  lung  way  to  suggest  that  at  some  remote  period  of  the 
country's  history  there  was  a  large  river  flowing  eastward  through 
the  low  ground  between  the  parishes  of  Alves  and  Duffus,  very 
likely  the  Findhorn,  or  Ercn,  as  it  was  anciently  called,  and  form- 
ing one  ostium  Jliujtiuis  with  the  Laxia  and  SpecJian — the  Lossie 
iin<l  Spey.  The  word  Alves  itself  furnishes  a  good  example.  It  is 
di'rivod,  the  first  part,  from  Abli,  water,  which  is  allied  to  the 
Sanskrit  aliab,  as  in  Douab,  Chenab,  in  India;  to  the  Norse  aa, 
ns  iu  Lena,  sluggish  river;  Laxa,  salmon  river;  Thurso,  Thor's 
river.  Ess,  the  latter  part,  is  simply  the  Gaelic  Eas  a  stream.  In 
Celtic  countries  Ahh  is  frequently  applied  to  a  ford.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  Abh  the  aspirates  bh  e(iual  v.  Alves,  there- 
fore, means  AbJi-cas,  the  ford  of  the  river. 

Another  example  is  Inclistcllic,  Gaelic  iiinis,  an  island,  and  very 
frequently  pastureland  near  water,  with  which  is  cognate  the 
Welsh  yiiys,  German  iiisel,  Latin  insula,  and  Greek  nesos.  Stellic, 
thr  latter  part  of  the  word,  comes  from  the  Teutonic  stal,  stiihl, 
and  sidle,  a  place,  scat,  or  farm.  Inchstellie,  the  island  farm,  or 
th'^  pastureland  farm. 

C 
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The  next  word,  Ordics,  supplies,  evidence  of  the  irregular 
action  of  water,  from  the  Norse  ord.  Dutch  oort,  and 
German  oit,  a  point,  a  corner,  or  a  round  kimll.  The  terminal 
diminutive  here  stroni^ly  suggests  that  the  word  Ordios  means 
undulating  ground  or  little  knolls.  Then  comes  Carsetvcll.  The 
first  part,  Corse,  of  this  word  is  generally  thought  to  be  from  the 
.Scotch,  while  as  a  matter  of  f;ict  it  is  from  ca7-s,  a  word  peculiar  to 
the  Armoric  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  and  meaning  a  level,  fertile 
tract  of  country.  The  word  li.'cll  is  a  superimposed  addition  to 
denote  a  spring  of  water  in  the  carse. 

Eaniside.  Ereii  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Findhorn,  from 
which  doubtless  the  form  Earn  is  taken.  A  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  for  a  long  time  jirevailed  regarding 
the  derivation  of  this  word.  Dr.  Skene  says  it  is  derived 
from  Eire,  the  Irish  Queen  mentioned  in  Nennius,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  gone  from  Scotland.  Windisch,  another 
eminent  writer,  gives  it  as  from  the  Gaelic  earruinn,  a  fertile 
portion  of  land.  Rhys  puts  it  flir  back  into  the  pro-Celtic 
period,  a  fixshion  of  his  with  words  he  cannot  explain.  He  has 
not  told  us  yet  when  the  pre-Celtic  period  ended  and  the  Celtic 
period  began,  and  Fobcrtson  makes  it  to  be  composed  of  two 
word.s,  "■Ear"  the  east,  and  ",'h/,"  a  contraction  o'i  aHiuiiiii,  a 
river — the  east-flowing  river.  The  Earn  in  Forth  was  formerly 
called  Eircnn,  which  is  a  near  approximation  to  Eren.  We  find 
tlie  same  word  disguised  ii\  Nairn,  anciently  Inver-na-ruiun.  It 
dues  not  follow  that  because  all  these  forms  have  a  certain 
semblance  they  are  correct  Our  ancestors  did  not  .go  about  the 
nomenclature  of  the  country  without  palpable  objects  in  view. 
Dr.  Skene's  derivation  cannot  therefore  be  accepted,  because  he 
has  gone  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  Earns  in  Scotland  have 
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tlic  same  improbable  origin.  Robertson's  derivation  is  purely 
fanciful,  while  Wiudisch's  meaning,  though  nearer  the  point,  is 
still  not  correct.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  valleys  and 
st.raths  through  which  these  rivers  tiow  are  rich,  fertile  pieces  of 
land,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his  meaning.  There  is  an 
old  Pictish  word,  Earran,  modern  Gaelic,  Earrann,  meaning  an 
(■•nd,  limit,  extremity,  a  water  boundaiy.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
word  Earn,  and  upon  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  every 
Earn  in  Scotland  at  one  time  formed  the  specific  boundarj' 
of  a  particular  district,  hence  Earn  means  Earran,  the  boundary 
rivrr. 

The  word  Cloves  is  of  more  recent  origin,  and  indicates  the 
jnosencc  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  country.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Danish  Klovc,  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  slope,  and  cognate  with  is 
are  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clcofan,  Dutch  Kloveii,  Icelandic  Kljitfa, 
and  German  Klibcn,  Gaelic  Clii,  a  sheltered  spot.  HlonaiigJity  is 
a  pure  Gaelic  word  from  Mouadh,  a  moorish  hill,  and  frequently 
contracted  into  Mon  and  Mail.  Ai/ghty  is  from  Aite,  a  place  of 
residence,  which  in  this  case  means  the  hill  farm. 

Kecvcs  is  another  impression  from  the  Norsemen.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Icelandic  Grciji,  a  steward  or  governor,  here  meaning  the 
steward's  portion  or  possibly  the  factor's  farm.  Lachlan-n'clls, 
firnierly  Locldin,  without  the  ivclls.  Lochlin  is  a  Gaelic 
(•ubstantive  meaning  hollow,  and  it  is  to  this  day  applied  to 
Ib'lhind,  and  a  Dutchman  is  always  called  a  Lochlineach. 
CanJoiihill,  anciently  Caei'diiii,  indicates  the  presence  af  the 
ryiiiric  clement  in  the  North.  It  comes  from  the  Welsh  Caer,  a 
fort,  and  Dun,  a  hill.  It  is  probable  this  name  was  given  by 
ni'iiiks  of  the  order  of  St.  Asaph  in  Wales,  who  are  said  to  have 
bei-n  in  Morayshire.     We  find  the  same  word  slightly  ditfei-''nt  in 
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Garden  in  Peebles,  Cardon-ness  in  Kirkcudbright,  and  Cardowan 
in  Lanarkshire. 

JVarc/s. — This  word  is  pretty  common  along  the  north-east  coast 
of  Scotland  wherever  the  Norsemen  landed.  Besides  this  one  we 
find  the  name  in  Cruden  (Aberdeen),  Caithness,  and  Orkney.  It 
is  derived  from  the  Norse  War/,  IVartJi,  and  means  a  tower  or 
beacon;  Anglo-Saxon  lVm-dia?i,  German  ]Varten,io  g\vM-A.  Then 
there  is  Wisriitg,  a  fortification.       Aslicsk,  an  old  ruined  tower  in  ! 

the  parish,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  ridge.  The  word  is  a 
combination  of  the  Norse  and  Gaelic — As  or  Aas,  Norse,  a  hill 
ridge ;  and  Slios,  Gaelic,  the  side  of  the  ridge.  Tcrcdiiff  is  a 
native  word,  from  the  Gaelic  Tory,  a  conical  hill,  cognate  with 
which  are  the  Welsh  Tzi^r,  French  Tur,  Latin  Turris,  and  Greek 
Pyrgos.  The  latter  part.  Duff,  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Diibh,  ' 
black.  The  name  black  hill  was  once  very  applicable.  Ilempriegs 
(in  Elgin  and  Caithness)  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heitcp, 
signifying  hemp.  This  word  was  borrowed  at  an  early  period  from 
the  Latin  Cannabis,  Greek  Kannabis,  and  has  undergone  many 
consonantal  letter  changes.  We  have  the  Dutch  Hcnnep,  from 
which  source  we  probably  got  it  in  Scotland,  Icelandic  Ilauipr, 
Danish  IIn»if>,  all  meaning  the  plant  hemp.  Riggs,  the  latter 
part  of  the  word,  comes  from  Icelandic  Hryg<^r,  litcnilly  a  ridge, 
but  commonly  used  in  such  expressions  as  a  ploughed  rig.  Hemp- 
riggs  means  patches  of  land  for  growing  hemp.  Muirhcad.— The 
word  Muir  is  quite  common  throughout  Scotland,  so  much  so  that 
many  people  look  upon  it  as  an  indigouous  word.  Wo  are, 
however,  indebted  to  our  Danish  invaders  for  its  introduction. 
Danish  Mocr,  a  moor  or  swamp,  or  a  mossy  plateau,  as  the  moor 
of  Rannoch. 

Moray  s-Cairn. — The  derivation  of  the  name  Moray   has  long 
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been  a  source  of  considerable  speculation  among  philologists.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  says  it  is 
derived  from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Miir,  the  sea,  and  Magh,  a 
plain  or  land,  and  makes  it  to  mean  the  land  overlooking  the  sea. 
lie  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  taking  an  old  spelling  or  forni, 
Miircff.  Then  he  takes  Magh,  and  eliminates  the  double 
consonantal  aspirate  (gh),  for  which  he  substitutes  the  double  (f). 
lie  also  banishes  the  initial  letter  M,  and  appends  the  cff  to  Miir, 
and  thus  arrives  at  Mureff.  If  this  were  the  oldest  form  of  the 
word  there  might  be  some  ground  for  the  meaning,  but  in  the  year 
970  the  rietish  chrouicle  gives  it  as  Morovia,  in  lOSa  we  have 
Miuieh,  in  1-200  Mureff,  and  in  1295  Mvrref.  So  that  the  form 
Sir  Herbert  has  adopted  is  rather  a  late  one.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  form  Morovia  in  the  Pictish  Chronicle  is  nearest 
to  that  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Romans,  and  as  they  as  a  rule 
did  not  give  new  names,  but  only  Latinised  those  they  found, 
j\lorovia  is  therefore  nearer  the  original,  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  explication  of  the  word.  If  we  could  only  strip 
these  Roman  disguises  from  the  words  there  would  be  little 
trouble  in  finding  the  original  form.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  first  part  of  the  word  as  given  in  the  various  forms  there  is 
little  change,  with  the  exception  of  the  alternate  transposition  of 
the  vowels  0  and  «;  that  is  to  say,  making  the  first  syllable  at  one 
time  Mor,  at  another  Mnr,  the  first  signifying  large  or  big,  the 
latter  signifying  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  a  question  which  of 
these  is  the  one  really  meant.  If  it  were  Miir,  the  sea,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  the  Romans  to  have  used  their  own  word  Marc 
without  disguising  the  meaning,  but  being  Alor,  they  left  it  as  they 
found  it.  It  is  a  violation  of  Gaelic  idiom  to  prefix  Mnr  to  Magh, 
because  it  only  conveys  a  general  and  not  an  applicable  expression 
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of  "  l;i!i(l  overlooking  the  sea."     Retaining  the  first  adjectival  form 
A/or,  big,  and  aftixing  thereto  the  Gaelic  A:/>/i,  the  plural  form  of  j 

Abh,  a  river,  we  have  the  word   Moraibh,  pronounced  Moraivc.  \ 

signifying  the  district  of  large  rivers.     The  ancient  province  of  ,■ 

Moray  extended  from  Petri-Promontorium  in  the  east  to  Varar  * 

on  the  west,  a  stretch  of  country  through  which  more  than  an}'  ' 

other  in  Scotland  there  flows  a  large  number  of  rivers.     The  two  jl 

di.'Stricts,  Jlorava  and  Moravia,  on   the    Continent,   signify    river 
districts. 

The  next  word,  Ardgye,  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  ArJgaoith, 
the  windy  height,  and  is  a  common  name  in  the  country.  The 
final  tJi  is  frequently  dropped.,  and  we  find  it  variously  spelled  ^ly, 

gi<-\  .rj'^.  <i"^"^.  S^- 

RyeyayJs  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  purely  English.  It  was 
formerly  Rathani,  from  the  Gaelic  Rath,  a  round  earthen  fort,  a 
mound,  and  often  a  hill,  and  Ard,  a  height.  CotliUl  is  locally 
supposed  to  be  the  hill  of  the  Cots.  This,  however,  is  too  recent  a 
meaning.  It  comes  from  the  Welsh  Cccd,  a  wood,  and  variously 
written  Coit,  Cot,  Coat,  and  Cuit,  as  found  in  Cotswold  hills,  woody 
hills ;  Coitmore,  the  big  wood ;  Glascoed,  greenwood ;  Cal-de-cot, 
corrupt  from  Cit-y-Coed,  the  woody  retreat ;  and  Calcots,  also  the 
woody  retreat.  This  word  Coed,  a  wood,  though  found  in  place 
names,  is  more  a  Welsh  word,  while  Coillc  is  more  frequently  used 
in  Scotland,  as  found  in  the  next  word,  Cc/Z/zfA/,  which  has  also  the 
appearance  at  first  sight  of  being  purely  English.  It  was  formerly 
written  Ciiiltficld,  from  Coillte,  the  plural  of  Coille,  wood,  and  Veld, 
a  hill. 

BrodicsJiill,  formerly  Brotliichill.  We  find  this  same  word  in 
Ahcr-brothoc,  and  means  a  marsh,  the  hill  beside  the  marsh. 

Crook  of  Aires. — The  word  Crook  is  taken  from  the  Icelandic 
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Krockr,  Swedish  Krok,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the 
Norsonien, 

Kilnjlat,  formerly  Kiljicot,  from  the  Gaelic  A';7,  a  cell  or  church, 
and  the  Dutch  V^lict,  a  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea — the  church  by 
the  water. 

Clachhrac  comes  from  ChicJi,  a  stone,  and  Brae,  an  incline — the 
stoney  brae. 


III. 

PARISH  OF  BELLIE. 


THIS  parish  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Spey.  Its 
length  is  nearly  six  miles,  breadth  about  fo\u-  miles,  \vith  an 
area  of  13,212  acres,  for  the  most  part  allotted  into  large 
forms.  The  valuation  is  about  £11,000,  and  the  popidation  4500. 
At  one  time  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  was  attaehed  to  the 
county  of  Banff,  but  sumc  years  ago  a  readjustment  was  made  by 
which  the  whole  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Elginshire. 
The  Romans,  in  their  circumnavigation  round  Britain  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  are  said  to  have  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey  in  this  paiish,  and  made  an  encampment 
there,  vestiges  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  visible.  In  Ptolemy's 
Geography  the  river  Spey  is  called  Teussis,  fnim  the  Greek  word 
Teukrion,  the  technical  term  for  the  common  plant  spleenwort, 
frequently  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  As  a  rule  the 
names  in  the  Parish  of  Bellie  do  not  belong  to  the  Norse  element; 
wherever  the  names  abound  in  prefixes  it  ma}'  be  safely  concluded 
they  are  of  native  origin.  Celtic  names  abound  in  superiniposcd 
additions,  and  frerjuent  reduplications  or  tautological- nranes  are 
found. 

Bellie   itself  is  one   of  the   former.     Etymologists  have    given 
various  derivations  of  the  word.     One    has    it    from    the   Gaelic 
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Bcalaidh — broom,  another  that  it  comes  from  Bai/c,  a  town, 
village,  or  house,  another  that  it  is  from  the  corrupt  word  Bel,  a 
forJ.  All  these  are  only  euphonical  guesses  without  regard  to 
circumstances  or  the  configuration  of  the  place.  'J'he  real  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  is  from  the  two  Gaelic  words,  Bcal,  the  mouth, 
and  Abk,  a  river — the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey.  This  is  also  in 
keeping  with  the  names  given  to  all  the  other  places  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  along  the  Moray  Firth.  Banff,  from  Biiiiabh — the  river 
mouth  ;  Forres,  from  For  and  Ens — land  at  the  ess  or  river  ; 
Inverness — the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  Beauly,  so  often  attributed 
to  the  French  Beau-lieu,  is  nothing  else  than  Eellie,  or  Beal-abh, 
over  again.  Our  progenitors  paid  a  great  deal  more  respect  to 
system  and  method  in  the  process  of  land  iianiing  than  they  get 
credit  for  in  the  present  age.  Wherefore  we  must  be  careful  in,  as 
far  as  possible,  finding  out  their  design  or  reason  for  giving  the 
particular  name. 

Dallachy  is  a  combination  of  two  Gaelic  words  with  a  redupli- 
cated or  tautological  meaning,  and  is  derived  from  Dail,  a  field  or 
valley,  and  akin  to  the  Welsh  Dol,  Scandinavian  Dalil,  Genaan 
Tiial,  and  AcItadJi,  also  a  field — literally  the  plain  of  the  field. 

Carsc-vioor. — How  two  words  so  antagonistic  in  signification  as 
CarsL\  from  the  Armoric  dialect  of  the  Celtic  Cars,  a  fertile  tract 
of  land;  and  the  Norse  Mocr,  waste  land  or  heath,  should  be 
combined  together  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  name  was 
originally  given  to  a  large  level  tract  of  heath. 

Tynct,  in  1667  Tiiiait  —  from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Tigli 
(sounded  ii),  a  house,  and  Aite,  a  place  or  site — the  sight  of 
the    house    or   dwelling. 

Bcgmoor,  in  16S6  Bogmore  —  from  the  Gaelic  Bog  and 
sometimes  Biiigc,   a  marsh,   and  Mor,  big  or  lai-^c  —  the  great 
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marsh.      From    the    root  Bog    \vc    have    the    Gaelic    Bogan    and 
Boganach,  Irish  Bogach — a  quagmire. 

Coivieinoor,  in  ](i()7  Cobha-viorc- — from  the  Gaelic  word  Cob/iar, 
literally  foam  or  froth,  and  frequently  applied  to  marshy  places, 
and  especially  to  quagmires,  and  ilor,  as  in  the  foregoing  word 
Bogmoor. 

Saiic/nccl/s  is  directly  derived  from  the  Scotch  Sanch.  Old 
English  Sa!i^,  Salh  ;  Latin  Saliv,  and  Gaelic  Saikv.c/i,  the 
willow,  and  is  met  with  in  such  words  as  Sauchieburn  and 
Sauchrie,  meaning  the  willow  burn  and  the  willow  field. 

Ciiitncn-haiigli. — Celtic  people  seem  to  liave  in  some  way 
associated  the  rabbit  with  Cn,  the  dog  or  hound,  of  which  the 
word  Cl>! licit  is  a  diminutive  and  is  the  Gaelic  for  rabbit.  It  is 
akin  to  the  Danish  Ktiiiiii,  Scandinavian  Kaiuiiiia,  Latin 
Cnnicnliis,  and  the  English  Coney.  Haugh  in  Scotland  denotes  a 
low-lying  meadow  between  hills  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  Thus 
the  word  means  the  Coineii-Iiaiigli  or  the  rabbit  warren. 

Loiig-hozvc,  in  1074  Lo/t-hozvc.  —  Taking  the  earlier  form, 
evidently  tlie  preli.x  here  is  a  foreign  word.  Dutch  Lv/i,  Loo, 
Lake,  a  meadow,  preti.xcd  to  the  middle  English  Heigh,  Hey,  Hy  ; 
Anglo-Saxon  Hca/i,  Hc/i ;  Duich  Hoog ;  Icelandic //^r;-/  German 
Haivks,  Hocks,  a  hill  or  long  stretch  of  hillside — the  hill 
pasture. 

Aucli-in-reatii — from  the  Gaelic  Acliadh,  a  field,  and  Reidh, 
smooth  or  jjlain,  free  from  undulations — the  smooth  or  level  field. 

Ordijisli,  in  1CG7  Ord-a-goush. — Ord  is  from  the  Scandinavian 
Ord,  Dutch  Oort,  and  German  Ort,  a  point,  a  corner,  elbow  of  a 
hill,  and  sometimes  a  place.  Gousli  is  evidently  the  Gaelic 
Giutkas,  fir — the  firwood  hill.  The  name  is  found  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  as  Ordiquish. 
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Floods  is  not  a  common  word  in  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 
It  is  of  Teutonic  origin — /^/t'<p/, /-//^r,  Dutch  Wleit,  Gaelic  i^/aY/, 
or  Flcod-radh,  literally  signifj-ing  floating,  a  flush  of  water,  but 
more  frequently  applied  to  a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea,  as 
found  in  the  river  Fleet,  Loch  Fleet.  We  have  it  also  as  Floss,  as 
in  the  ilill  on  the  Floss,  and  akin  to  Adfliiniiiia,  at  the  stream. 

Auld-tliash. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Allt,  a  burn 
Ancioutly  the  word  was  Aidt-gash.  The  latter  part  is  an  old 
form  of  Ginthas,  the  firwood  burn. 

Byres,  in  15-i2  Pniirs  ;  1660  Byiys. — Taking  the  earlier  form 
approximating  the  original,  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic 
Bair,  a  battle,  strife,  rout.  The  supposition  is  general  that 
between  the  natives  and  the  Danes  a  struggle  had  taken  place 
here.  Old  people  still  call  the  place  Ma-ldiar,  from  M'aglt,  a 
plain,  and  Bair,  the  battlefield. 

Ault-derg  is  derived  from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Allt,  a  burn, 
and  Dearg,  red,  which  affix  is  frequently  found  in  the  place  names 
of  Scotland  as  in  Benderg.  Rnadh  is  another  word  for  red,  and  is 
also  frequently  used  in  topography — Cuocan-rnadk,  the  red  hill. 

Delfiir. — The  fiist  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a 
plain  or  field.  Fur  is  from  Fitar,  signifying  cold,  and  is  found  as 
part  of  a  great  many  names,  the  place  so  designated  being 
probably  exposed  to  the  north,  or  being  marshy,  cold  spots.  The 
word  Fi'.ar  is  as  frequently  finuid  as  a  prefix  to  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies,  as  in  Forgic,  where  the  adjective  Fnar  acts  as  a  prefix. 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  from  Gaoth,  wind,  and  is 
representative  of  exposed,  bleak  situations,  which  are  often 
designated  by  the  word  Forgic,  the  windy  land  or  windy  place. 

Skid  is  one  of  the  few  Norse  words  found  in  this  parish,  Skali, 
Icelandic  Skjol,  Swedish  Skjiil,  literally  a  temporary  summer  hut. 
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The  word  used  in  tliis  country  is  S'tciiiiij^,  in  Ireland  S/nrli//,  and 
used  iu  tlic  hills  in  the  days  of  svunmer  herding. 

Starry-Itau^li. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  a  Low  G  ;Tman 
root,  Stcr,  or  Ester,  a  stream,  and  nuist  not  br  confounded  with 
the  Scandinavian  Stcr  or  Stadr,  a  station  or  place.  Forc-^tman 
s.-vys  that  in  Gcrniany  he  finds  more  than  a  hundred  streams  with 
the  root  Str,  and  we  find  the  same  root  in  this  country  in  such 
streams  as  the  Stour,  the  hkr.  It  is  very  common  all  over  the 
Continent.  Hav.gh  is  from  the  Scotch  Heiigli,  and  is  found  in  Hovo 
and  Hope,  and  generally  denotes  a  low-lying  meadow  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream.     Tiie  word  signifies  the  hangh  stream. 

CImpclford,  from  the  Celtic  Capcl,  German  KapcUe,  both  of 
whicli  are  probably  derived  froni  the  Latin  Capclla,  a  chapel  or 
small  church,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ford,  German  Furt  or  Fitrth, 
Dutch  Foord,  a  shallow  passage  over  a  river,  and  is  freiiuently 
found  in  placcnames,  as  in  Coil-an-togle  ford  in  Scott's  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake." 

Culriach,  from  the  two  Gaelic  words,  Cnl  or  Cuil,  a  nook  or 
corner,  and  often,  at  the  back  of  the  land,  'i'he  second  part,  Riacli, 
is  from  Riabliach,  greyish,  brindled,  or  gri/.zled.  This  parti':tular 
place  was  once  covered  over  with  the  plant  louse- wort,  and  tlie 
Gaelic  name  for  it  is  Riabliaclt,  having  got  the  name  from  its 
greyish  appearance,  which  makes  the  word  to  mean  the  louse-wort 
corner. 

Wellheads. — The  prefix  of  this  name  is  not,  as  might  at  first 
sight  be  supposed,  from  the  AngloSaxon  A\'e!l,  but  fron\  the 
German  Wila,  a  hamlet.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  as  in  Langwell  and  Braelangwell  in  lloss,  Kintradwell  in 
Sutherland. 

Drybiini. — The   prefix   Dry  in   this  word   docs  not' signify  the 
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absence  of  water.  In  olden  times  and  in  some  remote  places  at  the 
present  time  illicit  stills  hail  been  erected  in  secluded  places  where 
good  water  could  bo  easily  obtained.  Such  was  once  the  case 
beside  this  burn.  The  Gaelic  for  malt  is  Drabli,  English  draff, 
and  the  old  form  of  the  word  is  Dra-burii. 

Rycriggs. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidli,  a  smooth, 
level  field,  and  old  English  Ilriek,  Icelandic  Hiyggr,  Danish  Ryg, 
a  ridgo  of  land — the  smooth  riggs. 

Aachinlialyig. — Here  wc  have  a  Celtic  word  as  a  prefix  to  a 
Norse  word — Acliadh,  a  field,  na,  of,  and  hair,  a  slope — the  field  of 
the  hillside  slope.  The  Danish  Ryg,  a  ridge  of  land,  forms  the 
appendix. 

Braes  is  from  an  old  Xoi'se  word  Bra,  a  hill  slope,  and  cognate 
with  the  Gaelic  Braigli,  signif^-ing  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  is  met 
with  in  Braehead,  iu  Bracrnar,  Biaes  in  Skye  and  Shetland 

Fochabers. — In  the  year  1125,  when  the  Priory  of  Urquhart  was 
founded  b}'  David  I.  of  Scotland,  Fochabers  was  then  called  the 
Village  of  Fotlwpir,  after  the  Thane  of  Fothopir,  who  was  superior. 
This  form  of  the  word  continued  down  till  about  132.5,  when  it  was 
Foucliabrc,  in  1514  it  was  Fochabars,  in  1660  it  wixsForhabar,  and 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  it  assumed  its  present  form.  If 
the  earlier  form  be  taken,  the  signification  of  the  word  is  very 
different  from  what  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  and  as  anciently, 
accoi'ding  to  the  late  Professor  Blackie,  it  was  Bculath,  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  supjio-se  that  Fothopir  was  the  original  form 
of  the  present  name.  Foth  is  a  Pictish  word  signifying  land,  as 
found  in  Fotheringham  and  Foveran  ;  Opir  is  the  Pictish  form  of 
the  present  Gaelic  word  Abar  or  Eabar,  a  marsh,  bog,  or  fen,  a  large 
tract  of  marshy  ground.  Thus  the  word  would  moan  the  marshy 
land,  which  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  ground 
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as  it  would  likely  be  in  those  early  days.  The  siLrnification  nsuall\' 
t,'ivcn  is  from  the  Gaelic  Faicit,  also  a  field  or  plain,  and  allied  to 
Foih  and  Abcr,  the  mouth  of  a  river — the  plain  at  the  niouth  of 
the  river.  Looking  at  the  word  as  it  was  in  1.514  and  16G0,  the 
forms  oi  Abas  and  Abliar  seem  to  support  the  idea  of  the  place 
being  a  marsh  or  fen,  and  the  situation  of  the  town  is  six  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


IV. 
PARISH  OF  BIRNIE. 


THE  parish  of  Birnie  lies  south  of  Elgin,  which  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  north,  and  west.     It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Rothes  and  Dallas.     It  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled  parish 
in  the  county.     In  the  year  CG7  the  valuation  was  £734  13s.  8d. ; 
nearly  one  hundred  j-cars  after  it  was  twopence  less,  £734  13s.  6d., 
and  now  it  is  about  £3000. 

Birnie  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  spots  in 
Scotland  where  the  Christian  faith  had  been  established,  and  it 
is  now  univei-sally  thought,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  in 
his  history  of  Inverness,  that  St.  Columba  himself  erected  the 
first  church  there,  from  which  as  a  base  of  their  missionary 
operations  his  missionaries  made  pilgrimages  throughout  the  north 
and  east  of  Scotland.  The  eai-liest  form  of  the  name  Birnie  is 
Brinuth,  as  given  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century.  Celtic 
ecclesiastical  nanies  are  the  most  complex  and  puzzling  of  all  land 
names.  Many  of  the  old  saints  are  to  us  very  dim  personages, 
only  legendary  beings  at  best,  who.se  history  and  identity  it  is 
at  this  remote  period  of  time,  particularly  in  the  ab.scncc  of 
documentary  evidence,  almost  impossible  to  establish  with  any 
degree  of  cei'tainty.  In  topogi-aphy,  however,  it  is  remarkable 
that  while  church  names  are  very  common  on  the  west  of  Scotland, 
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secular  names  have  as  a  rule  been  retained  on  tlic  cast  of 
Scotland,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  Birnio,  Lninphannan, 
Tannadyce,  and  IJrechin.  Tlic  fact  that  this  parisli  is  one  of  the 
exceptions  is  in  itself  powcrf id  evidence  of  its  early  occupation  as 
a  nn'ssionar}'  station.  St.  Brendan,  the  titular  saint,  was  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  St.  Columha,  and  the  old  kirk  of 
Birnie  must  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Cathedral  of 
Biniie  fountled  by  St.  Brendan.  In  1200  we  meet  with  the  name 
as  Brcnnach.  The  Irish  for  Brentlan  is  Brennach,  while  the 
Gaelic  is  Brennan.  In  either  the  Irish  or  Gaflic  form  the  word 
means  the  portion  of  St.  Brendan,  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as 
Kirrimuir  means  the  big  qmxrter  or  portion  given  to  the  bishop, 
and  Brechin  means  the  portion  of  St.  Bricius. 

Eastcrton. — The  present  form  of  the  word  W(3nld  lead  us  to 
think  that  it  is  pure  English,  without  any  change  from  the 
original.  In  IGGO  it  was  Esgartun,  wdiich  is  distinctly  from  the 
Welsh  Esgair,  a  long  low  ridge,  and  Dun,  a  hill  or  fort.  How  the 
d  came  to  be  eclipsed  b}'  t  is  not  known,  unless  it  was  for 
euphony's  s^kc. 

Dykesidc  is  a  common  name  thniughout  the  country,  and  is 
purely  Teutonic,  fi-oiii  the  il.E.  Dik,  A.S.  Die,  Dutch  Dijk, 
Icelandic  Diki,  Greek  Tcikos,  Gaelic  Dig,  a  dyke  or  rampart, 
also  a  ditch  or  fosse.  Dliigli  is  the  Gaelic  verb  to  raise  a  wall  or 
a  rampart. 

Castlc/iiH  IS  also  a  common  name  in  Scotland,  from  O.E.  Castel, 
Latin  Caslcllinn,  and  a  dimiinitive  of  Caslruyii,  a  fortified  place. 
The  Welsh  form  is  Castell.  Irish  Caiscal,  Gaelic  Caistcal.  The 
form  Casliel  is  common  in  Ireland  and  twice  met  with  in  Scotland 
— the  castle  or  stronghold  on  the  hill. 

Tomsliill,  anciently  Tomail,  distinctly  two  Gaelic  words,  Torn, 
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n,  liill,  and  frequently  found  as  the  prefix  in  place  names;  Ail  is 
rocky — the  rocky  hill. 

Stiir. — This  word  is  doubtless  from  the  Scandinavian  SUr, 
Icelandic  Sc/r,  both  of  which  are  contracted  forms  of  the  Norse 
S/ait'r,  a  place  or  station,  and  is  found  as  a  legacy  from  the 
Norsemen  wherever  they  went  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  the 
Hebrides,  and  Ireland,  as  TyJistr,  ilonkstad,  Ulster,  Leinster, 
ilunster. 

Ray.dy-gairit,  anciently  Raith-gairti,  from  the  Gaelic  Rath, 
a  circular  fort,  cognate  with  the  Welsh  R/urf//,  a  mound  or  hill. 
Gairn  is  doubtless  from  the  Gaelic  Gaij-naiii,  a  shout,  and  often 
an  echo — the  reverberating  rock  or  hill. 

Skogle,  in  1670  Sugail. — This  is  evidently  from  the  Gaelic 
Siij^Jiail,  a  marshy  place,  or  land  with  surface  moisture.  The 
generally  attributed  meaning  is  SabfiaH,  a  barn,  but  looking  at 
the  early  form  this  is  incredible. 

Glenlattcrach,  in  1774  Glenlaterach — from  the  Gaelic  Glcm;, 
Welsh  Glyn  or  Glann,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Glen,  a  small  valley. 
Latteracli  is  from  the  Gaelic  Lcitirach,  the  side  of  a  hill  or  of  a 
country — the  glen  on  the  hill  side. 

Middlcton  is  another  word  of  Teutonic  form,  Anglo-Saxon  Mid, 
Icelandic  Midr,  Latin  Mcdhis,  Greek  Mcsos,  the  middle,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tofi,  Scandinavian  T7111,  an  enclosure,  or  as  now  understood, 
a  to'^Ti  or  residence.  The  primary  meaning  of  Tcvi  comes  from 
the  Gothic  Tains,  Norse  Tcinn,  German  Zaiti:,  a  fence  formed  of 
twigs,  or  a  place  rudely  fortified  by  stakes,  and  is  brought  down 
to  us  in  Scotland  in  the  word  Toon. 

Grecniuard,  in  1702  Grcamvart. — At  fii'st  sight  it  v,'ould  appear 
that  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  simply  the  name  of  the  colour  of 
growing  herbs,  but  looking  at  the  older  form,  the  signification  is 
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entirely  diflVront.  It  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Grcann, 
frowning,  and  the  Teutonic  Wart  or  Wartli,  a  watch  tower  or 
beacon,  a  guarded  place,  or  a  fortification,  the  frowning  or 
commanding  place. 

Blainiliall,  in  16C9  Blar-an-aik,  from  the  Gaelic  Blar,  a  plain, 
and  consequently  a  battlefield,  and  Aiic,  wind — the  windy  plain  or 
field. 

Kirkton  is  from  the  Norse  Kirchc,  Welsh  Cyric,  and  Dutch 
Kcrk.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ton,  an  enclosure,  forms  the  latter  part 
— the  place  of  the  kirk,  in  Gaelic,  Clachan. 

Trocliail,  in  1514  Trical,  I.'jTO  Triccls. — In  ancient  times 
among  jieople  who  followed  the  double  occupation  of  tillage 
and  pasturage,  before  the  days  of  imperial  measures,  when  every 
community  to  a  certain  extent  bad  its  own  idea  of  bulk,  length, 
and  area,  and  when  the  country  became  more  denscl}'  peopled, 
consequent  sub-division  of  land  took  place,  with  fixed  boundaries. 
In  land  as  in  other  matters  standards  of  measurement  were 
adopted.  Whether  the  standard  Trichel  was  common  universally 
or  confined  to  certain  districts  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  the 
North,  howevei',  the  land  was  divided  into  Trichels,  or  thirty 
divisions  to  each  family.  What  the  extent  of  a  Trichel  was  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  out.  Of  course  this  mode  of 
distributing  the  land  is  long  ago  obsolete,  but  in  several  places 
throughout  the  country  whose  names  begin  with  the  prefix  Tri 
or  Tre  or  Tra  or  Tro  we  find  indications  that  this  system  was  in 
force.  In  Ireland  the  equivalent  was  Tricha  or  Trichas. 
Trocliail  therefore  means  thirty  measures  of  land,  and  is  evidence 
of  the  early  occupation  of  the  parish  of  Birnie. 

Graiigemoutli  is  not  found  in  old  documents.  It  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  a  modern  name,  from  the  French  and  Scotch  Grange, 
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a  farm  or  storehouse  for  grain,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Gaelic 
Graiiiuseach,  and  the  low  Latin  Graitgia.  In  Ireland  we  find  it 
as  Granagh  and  Granaghati,  all  of  which  signify  places  producing 
grain. 

BardcHsidc,  anciently  Barrdin.  —  The  suffix  side  was 
superimposed  about  the  end  of  last  century.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Barr,  the  top,  the  uppermost  part  of 
anything,  and  Din  is  a  contraction  of  the  word  Diiincin,  a  small 
heap,  but  commonly  applied  to  small  hills— the  farm  on  the  hill 
side  or  on  the  top  of  small  hills. 

Rashcrook. — This  word  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Riasg,  a  fen  or 
marsh,  and  is  cognate  with  the  iI.E.  Rusclic,  Risclie,  Resclic, 
Dutch  Rusck,  a  small,  soft  reed,  usually  of  coarse  grass  growing 
out  of  marshy  places  ;  and  Crook,  a  hook  in  the  land  or  bend,  from 
the  Dutch  Krokc  or  Krciik,  Icelandic  Kroie  Swedish  Krck — the 
marshy  corner. 

Wallbrac,  auciently  Waldbrac — from  the  Middle  English  Wold 
or  IVa/d,  German  IVa/d,  Icelandic  Vollr,  used  in  various  senses  as 
Down,  a  plain,  open  country,  a  wood  or  forest,  waste  ground,  a 
field.  Brae  signifies  a  hill  or  acclivity.  Probably  here  meaning 
the  farm  on  the  Brae. 

Mosscnd  from  the  German  JlToos,  Scandinavian  ]]Ios,  Icelandic 
HFosi,  Swedish  Mossa,  and  Russian  Hlokh — a  moss,  moorland,  or 
swamp — the  end  of  the  moorland  or  swamp. 

Diirie,  in  Elgin  and  Fife.  The  Diiric  in  Fife  is  said  to  have 
been  named  by  Ptolemy  in  his  circumnavigation  round  Britain. 
The  Romans  only  Latinised  the  names  they  found.  Hence  this 
form  of  the  Welsh  Divr  or  Dzufr,  Gaelic  Dobhr  or  Dohhair,  water, 
and  the  same  root  appears  in  Diiro,  Dvitr,  Dcrc,  Duir,  Tim?-, 
Adoiir,  Ucrwent,  and  in  Ireland  it  is  met  with  as  Duory  and  Dcrry. 
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Hai:^!H£-fo.'ds,  anciently  Hangaufcld,  which  is  clearly  a  Norse 
word,  from  the  Scandinavian  Hang,  Haiigt-ii,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Hongian,  a  declivity,  cognate  with  Icelandic  Hcngja,  and  allied  to 
the  Latin  CiDictayi,  and  the  Sanskrit  C<i>ik.  Field  is  also  from 
the  Xorse  Veld  or  Velt,  a  hill.  The  traditional  signification  of 
the  latter  word  is  folds,  pens  for  sheep  or  cattle,  derived  from  the 
Icelandic  Fjol,  Fjalar,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Falad  or  Fahid,  enclosure 
on  the  declivity.     The  former  meaning  is  preferable. 

LocJihitic,  in  Elgin  and  Mull.  The  latter  part  of  this  word  is 
frequently  found  as  a  qualifying  word  to  lakes  and  hills 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  to  trees  and  flowers.  It  comes 
from  the  Gaelic  BiiidJic,  yellow,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Latin 
Bodiiis,  French  Bai,  English  Bay — the  yellow  lake  or  marsh. 

Staiik/ionse. — Stank  is  an  old  word  in  topography,  and  derived 
from  the  old  French  Estang,  a  pond  or  linn,  Spanish  Estanqnc, 
Sanskrit  Stak,  and  is  applied  to  a  linn  in  a  river  or  a  pond — 
Stankhouse  therefore  signifies  the  house  on  the  margin  of  the 
pond  or  linn. 

Level. — This  is  an  Anglicised  Gaelic  word  from  the  substantive 
Laiihi — the  adjective  is  Laibhail,  j^ronounced  laval,  signifying  clay 
or  clayey  ground,  and  is  often  applied  to  marshy  or  wet  soil.  In 
Gaelic  words  the  aspirate  /'//  invariably  is  eclipsed  by  v,  nud  Dili 
becomes  eclipsed  by  iv. 

Claypois. — The  first  part  of  this  word  comes  from  the  ^liddle 
English  Claic  or  Clec,  Anglo-Saxon  Claeg,  Dutch  and  German  Klci. 
The  latter  part,  pots,  was  formerly  pits,  which  evidently  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  Pitt,  a  hollow — hollows  made  by  digging  out  clay, 
or  sometimes  by  landslips. 

Wardend,  in  Elgin  and  EanfT —  from  the  Teutonic  Ward, 
Wart,  and  Warth,  a  watching  place.     The  prefix  is  very  conmion 
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throughout  the  country.  ^V;^rdie,  Ediuburgli ;  Wardlawhill, 
Lanark  ;  Warthill,  Aberdeen,  are  examples. 

Foths  is  not  a  common  name  in  topograph}'.  It  is  from  the 
Gaelic  or  Pictish  Foth,  a  lake  or  marsh,  and  frequently  a  sttrile 
place.  Then  we  have  the  adjective  Fothajuiach,  a  place  overgrown 
with  thistles  and  wecd.s. 

Gcdloch. — The  prefi.x  here  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Gat,  an 
opening  or  passage — in  this  case  between  two  hills.  In  1GG7  it 
GadlocJi.  Gat  is  found  as  a  prefix  and  also  as  a  root  word  in 
many  if  not  all  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages.  The  Sanskrit 
Ghat,  as  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats  in  India;  Calcutta, 
anciently  Kalicutti — the  gate  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of 
Kali ;  and  Calicut  on  the  Malabar  coast  present  the  word  in 
various  forms.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  it  is  Gacat,  Gaelic  Geata,  and 
English  Gate,  all  signifying  an  opening  or  passage.  The  affix 
Loch  is  a  super-imposed  addition  suggesting  the  idea  of  water — 
thus  making  the  word  to  mean  a  water  passage. 

Coinloch, — The  traditional  meaning  of  this  word  is  the  loch  of 
the  dogs,  from  the  Gaelic  Cu,  a  dog,  plural  form  Coin.  This, 
however,  is  only  a  euphonical  guess.  It  is  derived  from  the  Celtic 
Cong,  the  point  or  end  of  a  hill  between  two  valleys  or  a  tongue 
of  land  forming  a  narrow  passage. 

Boggs. — Bog  is  a  purely  Celtic  word,  although  now  an 
acknowledged  word  in  the  English  language.  We  find  it  used  in 
its  proper  sense  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Jlilton,  and  Bunyan. 
As  it  stands,  in  Gaelic  it  signifies  soft,  but  is  applied  to  peaty  and 
mossy  ground  and  a  quagmire. 

Corrics. — From  the  Gaelic  Coirc,  a  glen,  ravine,  or  deep  gully. 
It  is  also  applied  to  a  cauldron  or  a  whirlpool,  as  Corryvyeclian  on 
the  west  of  Argyll,  given  by  Adamnan  as  Vortex  or  Cliarybdis 
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Brccain,  the  whirlpool  of  St.  Brecan,  grandson  of  the  famous  Niall, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  says — 

"And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corryvrecken's  roar." 

The  proper  Corrivrecken  or  whirlpool  is  not  that  between  Scarha 
and  Jura  on  the  West  of  Scotland,  but  that  between  the  historical 
island  of  Eathlin  and  the  coast  of  Antrim,  where  the  Irish 
merchant  with  his  fifty  curachs  or  boats  with  their  crews  were  all 
.swallowed  up  in  this  awful  cauldron  of  Charybdis  Brecani.  The 
old  name  has  long  been  given  up,  and  the  equally  expressive  name 
of  Slcg-na-vtara,  the  throat  of  the  sea,  is  applied  to  it. 

Paddockhill  is  not  an  old  word,  meaning  a  small  enclosure.  It 
is  a  corruption  of  the  iliddle  English  Parrock  or  Parroclic.  It  is 
not  the  same  word  at  all  as  paddock,  a  toad,  from  the  M.E.  Paddok, 
Icelandic  Padda,  Swedish  Padda,  Danish  Paddc,  Dutch  Padd,  a 
jerker  or  jmnper;  Sanskrit  Spaud,  to  vibrate — whence  Sparca- 
Spanda,  a  frog. 

Cockmoor. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  iliddle 
English  Cok,  Anglo-Saxon  Cocc,  so  named  from  the  bird's  cry — 
"  Cryde  anon  cck  I  cok  !''  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  4-5G.  In  Greek  we 
have  Kokkii,  the  cry  of  the  cuckoo ;  and  Jloor,  a  heath,  from  the 
Dutch  Moer,  a  moor — the  moor  of  the  game  blackcock. 

DuffiisJiillock,  in  16G7  Dohliashillock. — The  first  part  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Doibhcas,  literally  a  voice,  but  invariably  applied  to  a 
reverberating  hill  or  rock.  We  have  Cnoc-an-doihlicas  in  the  west 
of  Inverness,  and  Ci'cag-an-dcibhcas  in  the  west  of  Argyll.  As  in 
all  ancient  languages,  so  in  Gaelic,  the  adjective  usually  follows  the 
noun — the  echo  hill. 

Glcnlossic  is  rather  a  misleading  name  so  far  as  the  application 
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of  the  name  concerns  the  actual  situation.  For  the  hollow  called 
the  glen  is  east  of  the  course  of  the  Lossie  considerably.  The 
derivation  of  Lossie  will  be  given  under  Lossiemouth  in  the  parish 
of  Drainie. 

Cloddach,  or  anciently  Clodach,  is  a  word  in  general  use  along 
the  coast  of  the  country,  and  signifies  a  flat,  stony  shore,  here 
applied  to  the  shore  of  the  river  Lossie,  and  as  distinguished  from 
Trnig':,  a  sandy  beach.  In  Gaelic-speaking  districts  Traigh  i^ 
definitely  employed  to  distinguish  that  part  between  high  and  low 
water  marks,  and  Cladacli  to  that  part  between  high  water  mark 
and  the  edge  of  the  grass. 


V. 
PARISH  OF  BOHARM. 


THIS  parish  was  at  one  time  partly  in  Banfl'shire  and  partly  in 
Elginshire,  but  a  few  years  ago,  by  order  of  the  Boundary 
Commission,  the  whole  was  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Banff.  The  area  is  1G,741  acres;  valuation,  £7,49G  4s.  lid. ;  and 
population  about  IIGG.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Spey,  on  the  south  by  the  Fiddich,  on  the  north  by  Bellie,  and  on 
the  East  by  Keith.  Benaigen,  1.500  feet  high,  occupies  much  of 
the  area,  and  a  valley  overhung  by  that  hill  occupies  most  of  the 
arable  land.  The  average  height  above  sea  level  of  the  whole 
parish  is  450  feet.  Being  an  inland  parish  and  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  the  land  names  are  mostly  derived  from  the  Celtic 
element,  and  are  almost  entirely  free  from  Norse,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  few  present  a  Brythonic  appearance,  suggesting  the 
presence  of  the  WeLsh  element,  but  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  at 
what  period  it  was  introduced. 

Boliarvi  in  its  present  form  assumes  a  Teutonic  appearance,  but, 
■when  the  history  of  the  nainc  is  made  known,  it  will  be  found  to 
have  sprung  from  the  Celtic.  In  the  year  1000  it  was  Biichariii, 
in  1200,  according  to  Shaw,  it  was  Boc/iaiiii,  in  1220  it  was 
Bticharin,  and  shortly  after  it  was  Bnhannc  Somewhere  about 
1774  it  assumed  its  present  form.  Shaw  makes  the  word  to  mean 
the  bend  or  arch  about  the  cairn,  from  the  Gaelic  Bcglia^  a  bow  or 
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bend,  and  others  have,  by  adopting  his  meaning,  fallen  into  the 
same  error.  In  the  year  1200  already  mentioned  a  chapel  was 
bnilt  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  called  the  Chapel  of  Bocair:/,  which 
was  situated  about  fifty  }-ards  north  of  the  castle,  and  which,  like 
the  tower  of  Blervie,  was  built  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient 
sheilings  used  for  herding  cattle.  This  sheiling  was  called  a  cairn 
for  herding  cows,  or  Bo-cairn — Bo  being  the  Gaelic  for  cow,  and  is 
allied  to  the  Latin  Bos,  a  cow. 

Arndily. — The  preh-x  here  comes  from  the  Teutonic  Ay;i,  Em, 
Ante ;  Latin  ^;v7, Basque  Area,  French  Aire,  Celtic  Arcs,  a  place, 
farm,  or  dwelling,  and  is  found  as  a  suffix  in  such  words  as 
^Vhitern,  Candida  Casa,  or  Whitehouse,  Aros  in  Mull,  and  Arasaig 
in  Argyll.  The  suffix  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dile,  a  Hood.  Arndile — 
the  residence  beside  the  flood ;  in  this  case  beside  the  Spey. 

Cobblepot. — Cobble  here  is  not  the  name  of  a  small  boat,  but  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Teutonic  word  Kahbclcn,  a  bend  in  the  bank  of  a 
river,  made  either  by  the  beating  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  or  by 
the  waters  of  a  tributary.  The  word  is  frequently  met  with  as 
Kobbk. 

Toiiiltcad  is  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  round  hillock  oi-  knoll,  or  an 
eminence. 

Bogmiick. — The  initial  part  of  this  word  is  often  found  in  land 
names  throughout  the  country.  It  is  taken  from  the  Gaelic  Bog,  a 
marsh  or  fen.  The  latter  half  is  from  the  Gaelic  Mnc,  a  pig,  with 
which  is  cognate  the  Welsh  Moch,  Cornish  Moh — the  pigs'  marsh. 

Killianorc. — The  word  Coille  plays  an  equally  important  part  in 
place  names,  and  is  variously  found  as  Killic,  Kelly,  Cil,  and  some- 
times Coll,  a  wood.  ]\Ior  is  the  Gaelic  word  for  big — the  large 
wood. 

J'arciidcrrcii. — This  word  is  taken   from  the  Gaelic  Fear^v;/,', 
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land,  ground,  or  country.  In  its  topographical  use  it  is  applied  to 
a  particular  portion  oi"  land,  but  is  widely  used  as  a  prefix.  The 
latter  part  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Dar,  Dcro,  Deryn,  oak,  with 
which  is  allied  the  Latin  Dnis,  Sanskrit  Dm — the  oak  forest. 

Tombtachty. — For  the  initial  part  see  Tomhead. — In  is  the 
article  An,  of,  and  the  Gaelic  Faichc,  a  field  or  a  piece  of  land — 
the  field  eminence. 

Mai^gicknockatcr,  anciently  Magh-cnoc-an-oitir,  from  the  Gaelic 
Blagit,  a  plain ;  Cihc,  a  hill ;  and  Oilir,  a  ridge.  The  combination 
is  most  descriptive  of  the  place — the  plain  of  the  hilly  land. 

Tailzie. — In  topogi-aphy  the  Welsh  word  Tan,  Gaelic  Tcinm, 
fire,  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of  Tin,  Tinny,  Tini\w[\dDinnny, 
indicating  spots  where  fires  of  importance  used  to  be  made.  They 
might  be  beacon  fires,  or  the  Beltane  fires  kindled  by  the  ancient 
Celts  on  May  Day,  connected  with  the  religious  observances  of  tlie 
Druids.  The  affix  Zi  is  the  Old  French  for  habitation,  and  was 
introiluccd  into  this  country  by  Catholic  missionaries,  as  found  in 
Sussi,  the  habitation  on  high,  and  Issy,  the  dwelling  on  the  low 
ground.     Tanzie  signifies  the  place  of  fire. 

Balnacon!. — Baile,  a  town  or  dwelling,  plays  an  important  part 
as  a  prefi.x  in  the  topography  of  all  Celtic  countries,  and  is  allied 
to  the  Greek  Polls.  Joined  with  the  article  An  it  is  found  as 
Ballin  and  Baile-an.  Coul  signifies  a  coi-ner  or  the  back  of  a  hill, 
from  the  Gaelic  Cnl,  and  is  variously  found  as  Coul,  Coull,  Cults, 
and  Cool — the  corner  residence. 

Toninabrcck. — For  the  first  part  see  Tomhead.  Brack  is  the 
modern  form  of  Broc.  a  badger — the  badger  hill. 

Knocknndu  is  the  Gaelic  Cnocan,  a  little  hill,  and  DnhJi,  black 
— the  little  black  hill. 

GanldivcU. — Wherever  the  Danes  or  Norwegians  were  met  with 
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by  the  Gaelic-speaking  people  of  this  country  they  were  called 
Galls,  or  strangers.  The  Norwegians  were  distinguished  as 
Fi!ii;;alls,  white  strangers ;  the  Danes  as  Diigalls,  the  black 
strangers.     Gaukhvell  is  the  strangers'  well. 

Ec'U-iiutoss  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Rotan,  belching  or  shaking, 
as  a  quagniire — the  shaking  moss. 

Ba!)ulla>i  is  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
Ailcan,  a  green  meadow — the  farm  of  the  green  pastureland. 

S/j:\:/:s. — The  belief  in  the  supernatural  beings  called  the  fairies 
•\vas  at  one  time  general  among  Celtic  people.  They  believed 
these  beings  dwelt  in  habitations  in  the  interior  of  pleasant 
eminences,  which  got  the  name  of  Sit/i  or  Sit/tcniis — pronounced 
Sinus — S/iiaus  signifies  the  abodes  of  the  fairies  or  fairy  hills. 

Aucliinadics,  from  the  Gaelic  AcJtadIt,  a  field  or  plain. — There 
are  two  words  in  use  in  Gaelic  for  a  dog — C'//  and  Madadli — but 
the  latter  form  is  more  commonly  found  in  place  names.  JMadadh 
is  also  applied  to  any  wild  animal  of  the  dog  species.  Consequently 
Auchmadies  may  signify  the  field  of  the  dogs  or  the  field  of  the 
foxes. 

Starlwad  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Stci\  Icelandic  Sclr,  both, 
contracted  forms  of  Stadr,  a  station  or  place — the  head  of  the 
station. 

Tvinbaiu  is  from  the  two  Gaelic  words  Tom,  a  hillock,  and  Ban, 
white — the  white  hillock. 

Bclnagai-roiv. — From  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
Garau,  a  thicket — the  dwelling  in  the  wood. 

Cniaih. — This  word  was  originally  used  to  designate  a  stack  of 
corn  or  hay,  but  the  application  was  extended  to  hills  presenting 
a  round  or  stacked  appearance.  The  Welsh  is  Crug,  and  v\ 
Cornwall  it  is  Cnic — the  stack-like  hill. 
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Aldtriiic. — The  Gaelic  Allt,  a  mountain  stream,  is  usually 
Anglicised /^ A;' or  ^«/<^,  and  the  alderwood  is  called  Fl:can:a,\i\ 
which  they"/'  is  eclipsed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  words — 
the  alderwood  burn. 

JMarchsidc. — This  is  a  comparative!}-  modern  name,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Mark,  a  boundary,  French  Marchc — the  b^jundary 
side. 

Coldlwiuc. — So  named  from  the  exposed  situation  of  the  place 
and  the  uncongenial  nature  of  the  soil.  This  word  is  very  common 
in  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland  where  the  soil  is  marshy 
or  niussy. 

Wiiidyldlloi-k  signifies  a  hillock  exposed  to  all  winds,  especially 
to  the  cold  north-east  winds  which  blow  so  keenly  down  the 
i foray  Firth. 

Bcnjlcys. — Abo\it  lolG  the  form  of  this  word  was  ]>c,^;-o^!as. 
from  the  Gaelic  In-.u-yadli,  the  t<.>]i  of  a  hill,  and  Glas.  literally 
giey,  but  when  applied  to  pasture  it  i.s  green.  The  Gaelic  for 
green  ground  or  green  field  is  Taiainh  Glas,  and  this  word  would 
therefore  mean  the  green  hill  top. 

Lochlcask. — In  1706  this  wi'rd  was  Liv/.'.', '.<_;■.  Fiunniug  water 
has  often  got  names  fvom  tiie  manner  in  whii-h  it  flows — straight 
or  crooked,  fast  or  slow,  turbulent  or  smooth.  The  adjective  Lnsj^ 
or  Lcask  is  from  the  Gaelic  Lcasg,  literally  lazy,  but  here 
signifj'ing  the  slow  flowing  water. 

Dozvalls. — The  first  part,  Don',  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Dii,  Duhli,  black,  and  when  found  in  patronymics  signifies  a  black 
stranger  or  a  Dane,  and  by  extended  use  has  become  to  signify 
any  treacherous  person,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Danes 
treated  the  natives.  The  latter  part  of  the  word,  Alls,  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Ail,  a  rock — the  black  rock  or  black  hill. 
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FiJJich. — It  is  locally  believed  that  this  word  signifies  the 
ravens'  stream  (Fitfuach,  a  raven),  and  is  locally  pronounced 
Fittach.  In  1478  the  word  v.-as  Fidltach,  v.'hich  puts  an  entirely 
different  aspect  on  the  signification.  This  early  spelling  is  i'rom 
the  Gaelic  Fiodit,  wood,  which  is  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Guid, 
German  Witii,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Vtrdii,  English  wood.  Ach  is 
the  Gaelic  termination  of  adjectives  formed  fronr  substantives. 
Hence  Fidhach  or  FiodliacJt  signifies  woody — the  woody  stream. 

Diiiuyon:. — The  prefix  of  this  word  is  Celtic — Din,  a  fortified 
height,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Gaelic  Dim.  It  is  also  found  as 
Din,  Dan,  and  Den.  The  latter  part,  Yorn,  was  aucientl}-  Glwrn, 
from  the  Teutonic  Gora  or  Goran,  a  mountain  —  the  hill 
fortification. 

Aachroisk,  from  the  Gaelic,  Achadh,  a  field  or  plain.  The  suffix 
Roisk  was  formerly  Rnsg,  which  is,  another  form  of  the  substantive 
RiiiSi^,  a  moor,  fen,  or  marsh,  or  ley  ground,  or  coarse  mountain 
grass — the  plain  of  the  coarse  grass  or  moorish  plain. 

Claylaud  is  a  modern  nam.c  from  the  old  word  ClabaracJi,  claj-ey 
land,  and  is  cognate  with  the  iliddlc  English  Clai,  Anglo-Saxon 
Clt}\  Dutch  and  German  Kui,  also  allied  to  the  verbs — Anglo- 
Saxon  Clcofan,  Dutch  Klovcu,  Icelandic  Kljufa,  Greek  Glaphos, 
to  stick. 

Conic. — Round  hollows  were  often  designated  by  the  Gaelic 
terms  which  coiTespond  to  the  English  Yat,  .Kettle,  and  Caldron. 
Coirc  literally  means  a  kettle  or  boiler,  and  in  land  names  is 
applied  to  deep  hollows  in  mountains  or  a  whirljDool  in  the  sea. 

Barns  is  the  modernised  form  of  the  word  Bcaiiicts,  from  the 
Gaelic  Bearnach,  full  of  gaps  in  a  hill  or  mountain.  Bearnan  is  a 
little  gap.  The  word  is  frequently  found  as  Barns,  Barnes,  and 
sometimes  as  Barons. 
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Strr/csiJc: — From  the  Gaelic  Strciip,  strife,  contention,  or 
plunder,  and  corresponds  with  the  Angio-Saxou  Strypau,  Dutch 
Sivoopcn,  to  plunder.  The  signification  of  Stiriip  i*  also 
extended  to  mean  a  skirmish  or  insurrection.  ^lost  likely  the 
jilace  of  the  skirmish. 

Carlnsk  is  taken  from  the  Gaelic  Can-,  a  corner,  an  end,  a  pit, 
or  fountain ;  and  Liasg,  a  hut — the  corner  hut,  pit,  or  fountain. 

Caltaiuult. — The  hazel  in  olden  times  was  a  common  vrood  all 
over  the  country,  and  many  places  abound  v.'ith  it  at  the  present 
day.  Calltuinu  is  the  Gaelic  for  hazel ;  Acli  forms  the  adjectival 
termination  in  Gaelic.     Caltanach  signiiies  abounding  in  ha;:el. 

Ardocli  signifies  the  plain  on  the  height — from  the  Gae'ie  Ard, 
a  height,  and  Achadh,  a  plain  or  field — the  plain  on  the  height. 

Ncii'tack. — How  this  word  canie  to  assume  its  present  form  is 
difficult  to  make  out  Of  euphonious  similarity  to  the  former  v,-ord 
very  little  remains.  In  1700  it  was  Nadag — from  the  Gaelic 
Kcadag,  a  circular  hollow;  literally  a  bird's  nest. 

Popiitc. — The  portions  of  land  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
priests  in  former  days  were  quite  numerous  all  over  the  country. 
This  word  is  the  Scandinavian  Papa,  a  priest,  and  mear.s  the 
priest's  land.  It-  is  met  with  in  the  various  forms  of  Popa, 
Pfaffcn,  Papoi,  Poppo,  and  Pcpiiic,  as  hei'e. 

j\[aiisficld  comes  from  the  Celtic  Miii,  -incit,  and  Jlfacn,  a  high 
rock  or  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Field  the  latter  half  of  the  word,  is  a 
mutation  of  the  Xorse  ^'elt  or  Veld,  a  range  of  hills  or  mountains. 
The  combination  here  forms  a  tautology  or  a  reduplication  of 
words  having  the  same  meaning  united  into  one  from  ditiercnt 
sources. 

Craigcllachic. — Various  significations  have  been  given  to  this 
name.     One  says  it  nn'ght  be  Craigdhealachidh,  the  dividing  or 
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boumlary  rock.  Another  that  it  is  CraigoLnch,  the  s'wans'  rock  ; 
an  1  the  writer  at  one  time  with  equal  persistency  maintained  it  to 
be  Craigiolachic,  the  rock  from  which  the  Clan  Grant  shouted 
their  war  cry.  In  1759  the  form  of  the  word  was  Craigaileach — 
from  the  Gaelic  Craig,  a  rock,  and  Aileach,  windy.  At  the  same 
time,  the  word  is  found  in  another  forn^ — Craigailbheach,  fi-oni  the 
Gaelic  Ailbhe,  a  rock.  The  adjective  also  means  Hint.  The  word 
may  therefore  niean  the  flinty  rock  or  the  windy  rock. 

Dclfnr — from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  plain.  Fiiar  is  the  Gaelic 
adjective  for  cold,  and  is  applied  to  wet,  marshy  soil — the  cold  plain. 

Auchluiikayt — from  the  Gaelic  Achadh,  a  tield  or  plain ;  Lmul 
or  Liiiik  is  from  the  Xorsc,  and  means  a  sacred  grove — a  place 
where  the  ancient  Druids  iDcrformed  their  religious  ceremonies. 
Art- IS  a  contraction  of  Wart,  a  guarded  place.  The  word 
.signifies  the  field  of  the  guarded  grove. 

Caitiiaburn. — Caniia,  the  first  part,  comes  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Caiiiia,  a  reed.  The  Gaelic  equivalent  is  Ciiilc — the  willow 
or  bulrush  burn. 

Fiddc,  anciently  Fidlt,  which  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  Gaelic 
Fiodh,  wood  or  woody. 

Riiinochat,  in  1706  Riiiagat,  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidh,  a  hillside 
stretch;  iVrt' is  the  genitive  preposition^/;  and  Gat  is  the  Norse 
for  a  gap  or  opening  in  a  hill  or  mountain — the  serrated  stretch  of 
land. 

Garland,  anciently  GarlacJi,  from  tlie  Gaelic  garbhacl:,  the 
rugged  part  of  a  country  or  the  rough  bed  of  a  river.  The  woixl 
Garbli  is  fre(]uently  met  with  in  topography. 

Dcii::orc — from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  field  ur  plain,  and  ilor,  big 
or  large.  There  are  several  Dalmores  in  the  country,  all  having 
the  sa'.ne  sifrnification. 
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B!!!'g.':>!a!iiary. — Burgh  is  from  the  Teutonic,  Scandinavian 
Bore,  French  Bourg,  a  town  or  city,  but  literally  an  enclosed  dwell- 
ing— olten  fortified  place — and  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  Teutonic 
Bcrj^cn,  to  protect.  These  fortified  places  were  built  on  isolated 
rocks,  as  in  Dumbarton,  Stii-ling,  and  Edinburgh,  for  greater 
security,  consequently  the  word  Berg,  a  hill,  was  synonymously 
used.  Ka  is  the  genitive  of  the  article.  Mary  is  a  corrui^tion  of 
the  old  Gaelic  word  Mdcr,  or  as  now  used  J\Iiior,  a  steward  or  bailiff. 
The  old  form  of  the  word  was  BorgiiainJtacr — the  steward's  residence. 

Kiiozcchcad. — Knowe  is  the  Scotch  form  of  the  English  Knoll — 
the  hillock  head. 

Dmxiiiijns,  anciently  Dri:chiiuxr,  evidently  from  the  Xorse 
Drcclit,  a  meadow  or  pasture-land,  and  Mocr,  waste  land — the 
waste  pasture-land. 

Mii!bc:i,  in  1669  Mnolhciii,  which  is  evidently  from  the  Gaelic 
Mciol,  bare  oi'  bald,  and  when  applied  in  topography  signifies 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Bcii  is  from  the  Gaelic  Bciiiii,  a  mountain 
or  hill — the  bare  hill. 

ShaHoc/i,  Gaelic  Scilaclt,  Latin  Salix,  the  willow.  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  it  is  called  Shell,  Welsh  Hclyg,  and  is  to  be  frequently  found 
in  the  place  names  of  the  country  under  a  variety  of  forms. 

So:uiiiii!Coy. — At  first  sight  this  word  would  appear  to  be 
English.  In  1711  it  was  Simdn:::!!-,  which  shows  at  once  that  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  not  of  native  origin.  Both  in  the  Xorso 
and  Teutonic  languages  the  word  Simd  signifies  a  jjicce  of 
privileged  land,  and  in  olden  times  many  pieces  of  privileged  land 
were  set  apart  for  flocks  and  droves  to  rest  and  feed  on  in  their 
journey  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Soundmoor 
means  the  fre^e  moor. 

Clachiiazi'arrc!i,Vi.x\c\e\\i\y  CI(ichiiabarJ'/ia!i,iv<:>Vi\  the  Gaelic  ClacJt, 


Crantown-on-Spey. 
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fi  Stone,  and  Barpaiinan,  conical  heaps  of  stones  put  up  as 
memorials  of  the  dead,  or  of  any  great  event,  and  the  ^vord  is  met 
witli  as  Barrows,  from  the  Scandinavian  Barrow,  a  mound  of  earth; 
Anglo-Saxon  Bcorli — the  memorial  cairn. 

Fcrgic,  from  the  Gaelic  Fotltir,  land,  and  Gaotli  or  Gaoithc, 
wind — the  windy  land ;  that  land  very  much  exposed  to  wind. 

LoJuHin. — Loch,  and  the  Gaelic  Dnhh,  black.  Adamnan  has 
Latinised  this  word  as  Loc/idiac,  meaning  the  black  loch. 

Balnabycich — from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence,  and  Bruaicli,  a 
brae  or  the  face  of  an  incline — the  residence  on  the  brae. 

BIoll — from  the  Teutonic  BIoUc,  cave  or  hollow.  It  is  also  found 
as  Holilc,  allied  to  the  Icelandic  Hoi,  Danish  /////,  Gothic  Us-hnloii, 
to  hollow  out. 

Ciinniiingston,  anciently  Couiautoii,  and  is  after  the  ancient 
Abbot  Cmiiainc  or  Ciniinuiic,  a  follower  of  St.  Columba,  who  died 
in  609.  He  wrote  a  life  of  the  Saint,  much  thought  of  by  the 
Irish,  but  little  known  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  superior 
importance  attached  to  Keeves'  translation  of  the  life  of  the  Saint 
written  by  Adamnan.  Several  places  throughout  the  country  have 
been  denominated  after  Cumaine,  notably  Fort-Augustus  the  old 
name  of  which  was  Kil-Cumin,  in  Gaelic  to  this  day  Kil-a- 
Chniniain.     There  is  also  Kilchoman  in  Argyllshire. 

CuIUcsJiaugan.- — The  first  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Coillc,  a  wood.  The  pismire  or  ant  is  generally  found  in  woods 
and  among  the  roots  of  trees.  The  Gaelic  word  for  these  creatures 
is  Scangan,  which  is  often  found  in  the  names  of  the  places  whore 
they  abound — the  wood  of  the  ants. 

G\';7A\7/.— This  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word  Garluch,  a 
mole,  which,  like  the  ant,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
iiamiiig  of  the  places  where  it  much  abounds. 
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Bachilialloch  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Bachdscilcach,  tlie  willow 
brae  or  hill.  Bachd  literally  signifies  the  top  of  the  brae  or  hill, 
as  seen  in  the  expression  B.-ichd-na-bruaich,  the  top  of  the  brae. 

Clach-na-ycll,  in  1.574  Clach-na-gcill — from  the  Gaelic  Clacii,  a 
stone.  Xa  is  the  genitive  of.  Througho\it  the  country  in  olden 
times  many  of  these  stones  and  cairns  were  erected  to  point  out 
and  commemorate  both  triumph  and  defeat  in  many  a  sanguinary 
Contest.  In  this  case  it  is  defeat  or  submission,  Gcill  being  the 
Gaelic  word  for  yielding  or  submitting. 

Craigliig — from  the  Gaelic  Craig,  a  rock,  and  the  Teutonic 
Lug,  Luka,  Liiz,  Gaelic  Lcoig,  a  hollow  or  bend — the  rocky 
hollow ;  or  vice  versa — the  hollow  rock. 

Ciilfoliiic — from  the  Gaelic  Cuil,  a  nook  or  corner,  and  the 
Gaelic  Foiltc,  a  den  or  hiding  place  ;  also  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast. 
The  word  is  meet  with  as  Fail,  Foil,  Foild.  Another  word  is 
Broclitiini,  having  the  same  signification. 

Bauds  is  a  word  frequently  found  in  the  topography  of  the 
north-east  of  Scotland,  and  is  generally  given  where  there  have 
been  clumps  of  trees  or  brushwood,  from  the  Gaelic  Bad,  a  clump 
of  trees.  The  plural  is  Bada,  and  the  diminutive  is  Badn//,  a 
little  clump  of  trees,  and  is  generally  found  as  Bad,  Bod,  Baicd, 
and  rarely  Bode. 

Tniii. — In  1710  this  word  was  Taiiu,  which  would  appear  to  be 
the  Gaelic  Tamil,  rest  or  (piietness,  but  here  signifying  abode — 
the  sheltered  dwelling. 

Clackcimrlls,  anciently  CiochonccUs,  from  the  Gaelic  plural 
Clachan,  abounding  in  stones  or  pebbles,  or  rocks.  Water  issuing 
out  of  rocks  or  stony  places. 

Spcy. — the  Romans  named  this  river  Teusiss,  which  is  evidently 
from    the    Greek    word    Teukrion,    a    plant    called    germander, 
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vrjgarly  the  spleenwort.  The  oldest  form  of  the  word  that  can  be 
traced  is  in  1235,  when  it  was  S/i;  which  is  probably  the 
onV'iiial  form.  5A' is  an  old  Pictish  word,  from  which  is  derived 
our  Gaelic  S/iii//.',  rapidity  or  strength,  cognate  with  which  is  the 
Sanskrit  S/'/iiti,  to  increase  in  strength  or  force,  and  allied  to 
which  is  the  Danish  Spocd,  Anglo-Saxon  S/'oimu,  both  signifying 
rapidity.  The  Spcait,  a  river  in  the  county  of  Inverness,  is  from 
the  same  source  —  Sf'c,  rapidity,  and  Amhuinn.  Spcdlni,  in 
])umfries,  a  strong,  turretcd,  ancient  tower  on  the  Annan  river, 
has  a  similar  signification. 

Bai-Aigfii. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Bciiin  or  Ecu,  Welsh  Pen,  a  mountain.  The  latter  part  is  from 
the  Gaelic  Aigcaiui,  an  abyss  or  deep  pool  or  gorge — the  ben  of 
the  abyss  or  of  the  gorge,  the  latter  not  far  from  Arndilly  House. 
The  word  is  variously  met  with  as  Aigin,  Aigcii,  Aikci:. 
Aikenhead,  in  Forfar,  and  Aikenhead,  in  Renfrew,  come  from  the 
same  source. 


VI. 

PARISH  OF  CROMDALE. 


THIS  large  parish  is  intersected  by  the  Spey.  Prior  to  1870 
part  of  it  was  in  Inverness-shire.  It  is  seventeen  miles  lonf,' 
by  ten  miles  broad.  Its  real  property  is  about  £12,000.  The 
hills  of  Cromdale  are  on  its  southern  boundary,  and  the  haughs  on 
low  gi-oiinds  were  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle  in  1690.  In  this 
parish  is  situated  Castle  Grant,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Earls  of 
Seafielil,  and  also  the  ruins  of  Jluckerach  and  Lochindorb.  Gaelic 
is  spoken  throughout  the  most  part  of  it  at  the  present  day,  and 
being  inland  its  place  names  are  almost  entirely  Celtic.  Few  of 
the  more  modern  names  are  from  the  Teutonic,  and  still  fewer 
from  the  Welsh.  With  these  exceptions  the  original  language 
supplies  the  rest. 

Croiudalc. — The  first  part  of  this  name  runs  through  all  the 
Aryan  family  of  languages.  Gaelic  Croin,  Welsh  Ci-vin,  German 
Kriimiii,  Anglo-Sa.\on  Crinnb,  all  signifying  crooked.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  vallej-,  and  is  akin  to  the 
Icelandic  Dalr,  Danish  Dal.  and  German  T!;al.  The  winding 
valley  following  the  swcej)  of  the  Spey. 

Lyiieuiore,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Liinu;  Welsh  Llynn.  Anglo-Saxon 
Hylnna,  a  pool  or  lake.  The  suffi.x  is  from  the  Gaelic  Mor,  big 
— the  big  pool. 

Garthkccii. — The    first    part    of    this    word    comes    from    the 
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Teutonic  Garth,  allied  to  the  Scandinavian  Gayt,  and  the  Gaelic 
Gan-ad,  Welsh  Garrd,  an  enclosed  place,  and  by  usage  has  come 
to  signify  a  farm.  The  French  words  Gar  da  and  War  da,  also 
allied  to  this  word,  originally  signified  a  fortified  place,  but  are 
now  used  in  the  same  sense  as  Garth.  Keen,  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Ccaiin,  a  head — the  farm  at 
the  head  of  the  valley. 

Lochucllan. — In  1C90  this  was  Loch-aii-alcn,  evidently  from  the 
Gaelic  Loch,  a  lake,  an  being  the  genitive  form  of,  and  Ai/can,  a 
green  plain  or  meadow— here  signifying  the  meadow  on  the 
margin  of  the  loch. 

Uig  is  a  Gaelic  word  signifying  a  nook,  a  retired  place,  a 
solitary  hollow,  a  cove  or  den,  cognate  with  which  is  the  Teutonic 
Wich,  Wic,  n>,6,  the  Scandinavian  Wick,  F'4'-,  and  the  Icelandic  Vic. 

CalUndar. — It  is  evident  this  is  an  imported  word  from  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Perth.      Anciently  the  word  was  Calentyr 

and   Kalentar,  and  some  make   this  to  signify  Coillc-an-tir the 

wood  of  the  land — which  is  improbable,  the  meaning  seems  to  be 
the  common  form  Coillc-au-doir^\.\i&  oak  wood— from  the  Gaelic 
word  Dair,  with  which  is  cognate  the  Welsh  Dar,  Dcro,  Dcrjn, 
].atin  Bnis,  Sanskrit  Dni,  an  oak.  The  d  is  here  eclipsed  by  /,  in 
the  old  forms  according  to  custom  when  it  succeeds  the  preposition 
an.     The  oak  wood. 

Polcrcach  is  from  the  Gaelic  Poll,  Welsh  Pzol,  and  Teutonic 
Pool,  a  pool  or  marsh,  with  which  is  cognate  the  Latin  Pahis. 
The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Criadhach  (pronounced  Criacli), 
clay.     Another  Gaelic  word  is  Clabar.     The  clay  pool. 

Palnacrici'c. — From  the  Gaelic  Baile,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
Craoibh  (pronounced  Grieve),  trees  or  wood.  The  residence  in  the 
wood  or  by  the  wood. 
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Bahatton.  —  From  the  Gaelic  Baile,  as  above,  and  the 
Scandinavian  Vat)i,  or  Vand,  a  lake.  This  latter  part  is  met  witli 
throughout  the  country  in  the  various  forms  of  Vatau,  Vatt'ui, 
Vaticn,  and  Wataii.     The  residence  near  the  lake  or  marsh. 

DalcJiroy,  anciently  Dakroivc.  One  person  gives  this  word  as 
Dalcruaidh,  but  looking  at  the  old  form  it  is  evidently  from  the 
Gaelic  Dail,  a  valley,  and  Craoibhc  (the  plural  of  Craobh),  a  tree — 
the  woody  valley. 

Straau,  anciently  Straihau,  evidently  from  the  Gaelic  Strati:, 
anglicised  Strath,  a  valley.  Straan  is  a  little  valley.  The  valley 
of  the  Ugie  in  Aberdeenshire  was  in  olden  times  known  as  Straan 
Uigie.  The  Welsh  word  for  strath  is  Ystrad,  and  fomid  in  the 
word  Yester  in  ]\Iid-Lothian. 

Kiiocl-tuliliaii,  in  Gaelic  Cuoc-na-iuloicltmu.  This  is  in  reality  a 
tautology,  from  Ciicc,  a  hill,  and  Tulach,  also  a  hill  or  mound.  The 
Welsh  form  of  Cnoc  is  Knivc. 

Kiwckanhuic.-r-YinQ'ik^-n.  is  a  little  hill.  The  second  part,  Buie, 
is  from  the  Gaelic  Biiidhc,  yellow,  of  a  gold  colour,  and  is  frequently 
found  in  Scotch  topography.     The  yellow  hillock. 

Ciddran. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  Cid  or  Cuil,  a 
corner,  or  the  back  of  anything.  With  reference  to  its  application 
to  places,  it  is  used  iu  the  same  sense  as  the  Latin  jsrefix  trans  is 
applied  in  such  terms  as  trans-Atlantic,  trans-Caucasia,  and  such 
like,  so  Cul  in  relation  to  a  hill  is  applied  to  the  side  remote  from 
the  person  speaking.  Drccit  is  from  the  Gaelic  D>-oigItcaitn,  a 
thorn,  with  which  is  cognate  the  German  Dorn,  Dutch  Doom, 
Anglo-Saxon  Tliyrii,  Welsh  Dracucn.  The  thorny  hillside  or 
thorny  corner. 

GUiitulcliaii. — From  the  Gaelic  Glcaiui,  Welsh  Glyn  or  Glam:, 
English  Glen,  a  small  valley,  often  named  from  the  river  or  stream 
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ilowing  through  it,  but  in  this  case  it  is  designated  froni  the  plural 
of  Tulach,  a  little  hill.     The  glen  of  the  little  hills. 

Culdraclihcg  and  Cnldoracliniorc. — See  Culdreen  for  the  ww\ 
Ciil.  Dci-uch,  or  Dracit — in  both  cases  is  from  the  Gaelic  Doirc.xil:, 
a  grove,  Beg  and  JMIior  signifying  little  and  big.  Ciddrachbeg  is 
the  li:,tle  woody  corner;  Culdorachmor  is  the  big  woody  corner. 

Dclyorn. — The  first  part  is  from  the  word  Dail,  a  plain  or  field. 
The  affix  Yorit  is  not  directly  a  Gaelic  word.  It  is  the  Teutonic 
Goran,  a  hill  or  mountain.  The  Gaelic  for  it  is  Born,  a  hill.  The 
plain  at  the  base  of  the  liill. 

Ju7.':;;.\vr. — The  prefi.K  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Foiiitn,  a  portion 
of  land ;  is  also  applied  to  the  earth  or  soil.  The  suffix  is  from 
Mor,  big.     The  large  portion  of  land. 

Aciivockic. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Achadh,  a  plain 
or  Held,  and  Cuic,  the  plural  form  of  a  young  buck  or  roe  deer — 
the  field  or  plain  of  the  deer. 

Tor;:wrc. — From  the  Gaelic  Torr,  Welsh  Tzcr,  a  conical  hill, 
and  Mor,  big — the  large  hill. 

Gar:'i'<lt. — Garbh,  the  Gaelic  for  rough,  is  quite  a  common 
qualifying  word  in  topography,  and  frequently  found  as  a  designat- 
ing wiT.l  in  the  names  oi  streams  and  niounlains.  Ault  is  the 
Gaelic  for  a  burn — the  rough  stream. 

Airdbcg. — Aird,  the  first  part  of  the  word,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  word  Ard.  The  former  means  a  point  of  land, 
the  latter  a  height.  Beg,  the  qualifying  word,  is  from  the  Gaelic 
P'i'dg,  little — the  little  point. 

Adv-L-. — Mr.  Johnston,  of  Falkirk,  thinks  this  word  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Fhada,  long,  and  Abh,  a  river,  which  is  far  from  correct. 
This  word  has. a  history.  Ad,  the  first  part,  is  a  contraction  of  the 
Teutonic  Abt,  Latin  Abbatis,  an  abbot.     It  is  a  well-known  law  of 
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orthographical  interchange  that  the  consonantal  letters  b,  c,  d,  f,  g, 
p,  s,  t  are  each  eclipsed  by  a  special  letter  of  its  own.  The 
terminal  letter  t  in  Abt  is  eclipsed  b}'  d,  and  the  alteration  has  the 
effect  of  silencing  the  b  altogether ;  hence  Abt  became  Ad.  Vie, 
the  suffi.x  of  the  word,  is  the  Xorse,  literally  for  holy,  but  b}'  usage 
extended  to  signify  a  church  or  cell.  The  abbot's  church  or  cell, 
and  the  ruins  of  this  very  old  church  or  cell  are  still  to  be  found 
not  very  far  away  from  the  site  of  the  present  church. 

Dt'doiu,  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  plain  or  field,  and  Dubh,  black 
— the  black  or  dark  field. 

Aitltyont,  from  the  Gaelic  Allt,  a  burn.  Frequently  this  word 
is  confounded  with  Alt,  Welsh  Alit,  a  height  or  cliff.  Yoyii  is  from 
the  Teutonic  Goran,  Gaelic  Dorii,  a  hill.  In  its  latter  form  it  is 
met  with  as  Dorn  or  Dhoni  (pronounced  Yoni).  The  niountain 
stream. 

Duicr  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Dobltr  or  Dohhair,  found  also 
as  Dur,  Welsh  Diofr  or  Divr,  Breton  Diior.  Doblw  is  one  of  the 
many  Gaelic  terms  for  water,  Avhich  is  evidently  directly  taken 
from  the  Sanskrit  Dabhrn,  the  sea.  For  this  word  Ptolemy  in  his 
geography  uses  Dm:  Dobhar-chn  is  the  Gaelic  for  an  otter,  and 
Dobliar-fus  is  water  cress. 

Dalvey,  from  Dail,  a  plain  or  field,  and  Beith,  Welsh  Bcdiv,  and 
Bcikveii,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Bctitln,  the  birch  tree-  Many 
places  have  received  their  names  from  this  wood,  and  as  a 
terminal  syllable  it  talccs  various  forms,  as  Bay,  Veagh,  Eeith,  and 
Beath,  Beathie,  and  Beth.     The  birchwoud  plain. 

Balnalloii,  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
Ailcan,  a  green  meadow.  There  is  another  word,  AilUann,  signify- 
ing beautiful,  and  found  in  the  different  forms  of  Aluinn,  Alaitin, 
and  contracted  as  Aillc,  but  more  probably  the  former,   as  the 
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article  n  or  na  would  be  unnecessary  were  the  signification  the 
beautiful  residence.  The  proper  Gaelic  form  would  be  Eaile-au- 
ailean — the  meadow  residence. 

S/u'/ihw//,  from  the  Gaelic  Siiiii,  old,  and  cognate  ^itli  the 
Latin  SL'u-fx.  Sanskrit  Sir//ir  is  often  found  in  place  names  of  the 
country  chiefly  applied  to  natural  features  and  to  use.  Or//,  the 
affix,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Achadh,  a  field.  The  old  field  or  fallow 
land ;  land  formerly  in  cultivation  but  allowed  to  become  fallow. 

Cainriach. — The  first  part,  Cam,  is  the  Gaelic  word  for  crooked 
or  curved.  It  is  more  particularly  applied  to  glens  and  straths, 
and  with  reference  to  the  sea  coast  is  found  as  Cambus.  The  affix, 
Rtach,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Riabhacli,  greyish  or  brindled.  A  word 
frequently  applied  to  hills  torn  by  water  spates.     The  brindled  head. 

Ballyblair,  from  the  Gaelic  Baile,  a  town  or  residence,  and  lilair 
or  Blar,  a  plain  originally  a  battlefield — the  residence  on  the 
plain. 

DalriacJi,  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  plain  or  field,  and  Riahhacli, 
greyish  or  brindled — the  rough,  grey  plain. 

Lcitocli. — In  olden  times  Davach  was  a  measure  of  laud.  The 
Wiird  was  first  used  as  designating  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  the 
piece  of  land  sown  by  the  Davoch  of  corn  was  called  a  Davoch.  The 
Gaelic  word  for  half  Davoch  is  Lethdavoch,  shortened  into  Lettoch. 

Cnlfoc/iiiwrc,  from  the  Gaelic  Cnil  or  Cul,  a  nook,  corner,  or  back 
of,  and  Faiclic,  a  field ;  Mor,  big — the  corner  of  the  large  field. 

Kiioc/c-iin-List. — Ciioc  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  hill,  and  Cist^-,  literally 
a  box  or  chest,  but  in  topography  a  well-defined  hollow — the  knock 
of  the  hollow. 

Ddlifure,  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  plain  or  field.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Fiiar,  cold,  and  usually  applied  to  exposed 
and  marshy  soft  places. 
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Tovdvaicli,  from  tlie  Gaelic  To;::,  a  hillock.  Vaich,  the  latter 
part  is  from  Baogliach,  an  old  Gaelic  word  denoting  the  resort  of 
fairie?,  generally  supposed  to  inhabit  little  green  eminences  called 
r>ao'^'!tans  or  Sitlicaits.     The  fairy  hillock. 

Kitock-jta-cnrdicli. — The  Gaelic  Cnoc,  a  hill,  also  found  as 
Crock,  where  the  combination  c:i  is  changed  into  cr  fur  purposes  of 
pronunciation.  Knock  is  the  Anglicised  form  in  which  usually  the 
initial  k  is  silent.  C:tv.ic  is  the  plural  form.  Cca;-dacli  is  tlie 
Gaelic  for  smithy.     The  smithy  hill. 

Achnaliaiiict,  fnrmei'Iy  Achad!iitah(Xi::L-t ;  from  Achadh,  a  field  or 
plain,  aril]  Annait,  literally  a  church,  but  in  topography  also 
extended  to  signify  churchland ;  that  is,  land  which  was  in  olden 
times  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  church  revenues.  When  the 
double  u  was  eclipsed  by  the  aspirate  :i:  is  not  known.  The  wonl 
is  freipiently  found  in  the  place  names  of  the  country,  as  Aiiiiat  in 
Invcrne>s,  Ilanat  in  Aigyll,  Anait  in  Skye,  all  of  which  have 
retained  the  original  ii  in  preference  to  the  m.  The  church  lands. . 
The  English  equivalents  to  these  names  is  teind  lands. 

Acl:;ta:^allcn,  from  the  Gaelic  AcJiadl:,?^  field  or  plain,  and  Gallaii, 
the  well-known  plant  the  butterwort— the  Held  of  the  butterwort. 

Clachcndcaglc,  from  the  Gaelic  Clach,  a  stone.  In  olden  time.=? 
and  at  the  present  day  it  was  and  is  the  custom  in  line  evenings 
for  people,  young  and  old,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  to  assemble 
at  particular  spots,  such  as  on  a  knoll,  or  at  a  large  stone  dyke,  or 
mider  a  tree.  Dcoi^nil  is  the  old  Gaclin  word  for  evening  or 
twilight,  hence  these  rendezvous  were  termed  Cnoc-an-deaguil, 
Clach-an-doaguil,  Garradhdeaguil,  and  Craobh-an-deaguil,  so  that 
the  word  is  literally  the  twilight  stone. 

Da-raid. — Doirc  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  grove  or  hollow  or  dell,  and 
riiada,  lonir  or  sinuous — the  loii'^'  or  sinuous  grove  or  dell. 
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Aiw'Uogonnii. — How  tlie  old  form  Oi/id^onn  came  to  assume 
the  present  form  is  not  known ;  from  the  Gaelic  Uc/ui,  the  brow  of 
a  hill  or  rising  ground,  and  C7t;;-w/,  grassy  or  green — the  green  brac- 
facc. 

Lii^'g,  from  the  Gaelic  Laj^,  Lnj;,  German  Litckc,  cognate  with 
Latin  Laats,  Greek  Lalckos,  a  hollow  or  lake.  It  is  not  common 
for  this  word  to  affix  the  double  g  except  when  the  diminutive  aii 
is  affixed,  which  in  this  case  was  probably  dropped  from  the  form 
Laggan,  a  little  hollow.  It  is  also  found  as  Z/^^,  Leg,  and  Luij,  as 
in  Baileanluig,  licc. 

Ci\i:glhg,  from  the  Gaelic  Craig,  Carrig,  Carrick,  ^Yelsh  Craig,  a 
rock,  and  Beag,  little  or  small — the  little  rock. 

Craigdhii  is  the  black  rock,  from  the  Gaelic  Dint,  black.  It  is 
also  found  as  Dtib/i  and  Da. 

Anckiiarroiviiiorc,  from  the  Gaelic  yhy/^r^///,  a  field  or  plain,  and 
Ara,  slaughter  or  battle  or  field  of  battle;  Mor,  big — the  field  of 
the  big  slaughter. 

Kuchanroy,  from  the  Gaelic  Caoihaii,  a  small  stream.  Roy  is 
usually  ihe  Anglicised  form  of  the  Gaelic  word  Ruadh,  red — the 
red  streamlet. 

/■'..'/•■.•i.', ■.'.'.>■-;,  from  Uniir,  a  town  or  residence,  and  Cur's,  literally 
a  furrow,  but  extended  to  signity  a  ditch,  hollow,  or  grove^the 
residence  in  the  hollow. 

Lyi:civ.orc,  fi-om  the  Welsh  Llyiiii,  the  form  assumed  in  the 
word;  Gaelic  Z ?';/;/,  a  pool,  and  J/cir,  big — the  big  pool.  In  many 
cases  tiie  application  of  the  word  Lynn  has  been  extended  to 
signify  a  hollow  or  dark  dell. 

Auclinafaini. — AcJiadJi,  a  field  or  plain.  The  alder  is  in  Gaehc 
Fcarita ;  in  Irish  it  is  Fcarn ;  and  is  very  common  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  Scotland — the  field  of  the  Alderwood. 
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Lalliczijard,  from  the  Gaelic  Iniilc,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
B/inrd,  a  poet  or  bard.  In  this  word  the  combination  bh  i.s 
•eclipsed  by  '■,  the  ancient  form  being  luri/fiuu;/,  and  in  course  the 
z'  became  eclipsed  by  tc — a  well  recognised  interchange  of  conson- 
ants in  the  process  of  Anglicising  words. 

Glasdwil,  from  the  Gaelic  Glas,  grey,  having  the  appearance  of 
the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  not  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in 
the  term  Talamh-glas.  Coillc  is  the  Gaelic  for  wood.  There  is  a 
place  of  tbic  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Glenelg  on  the  north  side 
of  Lochnevis. 

Aiiabord,  from  the  Gaelic  Ath  or  Abli,  a  ford  or  stream,  and  the 
Gaelic  liotliar,  a  lane,  road,  or  passage.  The  change  from  Bothar 
to  Bord  is  found  in  Bordcoille,  Bordroy,  and  Bordgleinn,  also 
Bordaonich,  respectively  the  passage  through  the  woc'd,  red 
passage,  glen  road,  and  mountain  path.  The  ford  to  which  several 
roads  lead. 

Diitiiiiguisli,  from  the  Gaelic  Dniivi,  cognate  with  the  L:itin 
Dorsum,  and  literally  applied  to  the  back  of  an  anima'.,  and  by 
extension  has  been  applied  to  ridges  or  long  low  hills.  Giutlias  is 
the  Gaelic  for  firwood.  It  is  also  found  as  Giid'has,  the  firwood 
I'idgc. 

Atcndozv,  from  the  Gaelic  Aitionii,  gorse  or  juniper,  and  Dim, 
black — the  black  gorse  field  or  place. 

Ourock,  anciently  Odharacli  (pronounced  Orach).  The  old  form 
of  the  word  was  Odltar  (sounded  Oar),  signifying  dun  colour  or  pale 
grey,  and  is  found  as  Ore,  Oar,  Our,  and  Oivcr,  and  frec^uently 
applied  to  grey  hills,  particularly  those  covered  with  withered 
grass. 

Rait,  anciently  Rate,  and  found  as  Rait/i,  Ra,  Rah,  and  Ray, 
and  in  Latin  it  is  found  as  Atrium,  and  applied  to  a  circular  mound 
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or  entrenchment  thrown  np  to  protect  the  enclosed  residences.  In 
Gaelio  we  have  the  three  words  Lios,  Rath,  and  Dim,  having  a. 
similar  signification. 

Anagadi,  from  the  Gaelic  Engacli,  a  track,  a  fetter,  or  snare,  and 
by  extension  applied  to  any  obstruction,  particularly  to  a  marsh  or 
quagmire ;  in  this  case  probably  the  marshy  place. 

RynabaHoch,  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidiic,  a  hill  stretch,  and  Bcalaclr, 
a  road  or  mountain  pass.  When  this  word  is  found  as  the  aflix  it 
is  usually  changed  into  Valoch,  the  /'  being  eclipsed  by  :■,  as  in 
Aldivalloch,  in  "  Roy's  Wife,"  licc.     The  ridge  of  the  passes. 

DcUachapplc,  found  as  Delhapel,  Delhaple,  and  Delchaple;  from 
the  Gaelic  Bail,  a  dell  or  plain,  and  the  Gaelic  Caibcal,  a  cell  or 
church,  applied  particularly  to  the  rude  places  of  worship  erected 
by  the  Columbian  monks  throughout  the  country,  cognate  with  the 
French  Chapele,  Latin  Capella,  a  shrine.  When  land  or  a  portion 
of  land  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  another  word  signifying  church  the 
combined  word  usually  signifies  land  set  apart  in  olden  times  for 
church  purposes. 

Ton::::oitrd,  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  mound  or  knoll,  and  Ourd. 
The  latter  part  is  a  corruption  of  Seandina\-ian  Ord,  Gaelic  Uird,  a- 
mountain  of  a  round  form  and  steep,  and  generally  applied  to  a 
point  or  corner. 

Stcraidy. — The  old  form  was  Stuvandhi,  from  the  Gaelic  Stun; 
the  rugged  point  of  a  rock  or  hill,  and  Aiadiid.;  an  accident  or 
calamity— the  rock  or  hill  of  atliiction  or  calamitous  hill. 

Toiniiigani. — The  Gaelic  Toui,  a  hill  or  knoll,  and  Gai-aii,  a 
thicket  or  underwood.  The  latter  part  is  also  foinid  as  Giiiirnii — 
the  shrubby  hill. 

Baluafctlack,  from  the  Gaelic  Dailc,  a  residence,  and  Fcadiii:;,  tlie 
plovei',  which  gets  this  Gaelic  name  from  Fcad,  a  whistle,  the  itv 
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of  the  bird  resembling  a  whistle.  The  word  generally  forms  the 
affix  of  a  place  name.  Often  the  initial  letter  /  is  eclipsed  by  v, 
and  by  the  combined  a.spirants  b/i,  as  Vidog  and  Bhidog. 

CorshdlocJi,  from  Coirc,  literally  a  caldron,  but  in  topograpliy  a 
round  deep  hollow,  just  as  the  crater  of  a  volcano  was  derived  from 
the  Greek  K rater,  a  cup,  and  Sci/Lac/!,  the  willow,  cognate  with 
the  Manx  S/u-H,  Welsh  Hcl;:;y,  and  Latin  Salix.  The  initial  j  is 
often  eclipsed  by  /,  as  in  Coillc-an-tscilcachaii — the  willovr  hollow. 

PehK.'LI:.  from  the  Gaelic  Poll,  Welsh  7':.'/,  Arm.aie  Pcill,  a 
pool,  and  Teutonic  Wic';,  Wic,  Uyk,  Xorse  I/'.v/-,  ]':^,iic\c.\o\nc, 
Was,  ]Vics,  a  dwelling,  and  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  come 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  root  Wacs,  German  IVilSl;  a  meadow.  The 
primary  signification  seems  to  have  been  a  station.  The  root  runs 
through  all  the  Aryan  languages.  Sanskrit  ]'i\-a,  Greek  Oikos, 
Polish  WitS,  Celtic  Qi^'ic.  In  this  country  the  word  seems  to  have 
been  first  used  with  reference  to  stations  on  bays  and  creeks  of  the 
sea,  or  at  the  estuaries  of  rivers. 

Waiilkmill. — This  is  a  comparative!}-  modern  name.  The  first 
part  of  the  name  was  introduced  through  the  Flemish  merchants, 
but  the  word  itself  is  of  Dutch  origin — \\'aik:u,  to  press  or  full 
cloth,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Icelandic  Valka,  Danish  ]'a!k-:,  and 
Scotch  Waiilk — the  mill  for  pressing  or  fulling  cloth. 

Baliiabodaclt,  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
Bodacli,  an  old  man.  Also  used  to  define  a  clown,  a  surly,  churlish, 
ill-natured  fellow,  and  a  gho.st  or  fairy.  Frobably  here  the  old 
men's  place  of  abode. 

Claggcrsiiick. — The  terminations  Nacli,  Tac/c,  and  La:/!  are 
found  in  all  Gaelic-speaking  counties  in  combination  with  prefixes 
ending  in  the  letter  /-,  and  when  the  letter  j  is  joined  t'>  r  they 
take  the  oblique  form  of  Nicu  or  Xick,   I'tao'i,  and  Zi\,V.     The 
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■word  CLagger  in  topography  is  taken  from  the  Gaelic  Claii^cac/;,  a 
steeple,  which  in  its  turn  gets  its  name  from  Clog,  a  bell.  Hills 
having  a  round  bell-like  shape  are  usually  termed  Cioigcacli  or 
Cloigcniich. 

Craggamnovc,  from  the  Gaelic  Craig,  a  rock,  and  Crcagnn  is  the 
diminutive  form  meaning  a  little  rock.  ]\Ioi\  the  suffix,  means 
big.     This  name  therefore  signifies  the  big  rock. 

Lctltatdry. — This  word  was  imported  into  this  parish  from  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Perth.  In  12S0  it  was  Lcthotdy,  and  is 
evidently  from  the  Teutonic  La>:n  or  Lchcii,  and  latterly  Lct/ic/i, 
signifying  fiefland.  The  terminal  syllable  dy  is  also  a  contraction 
of  the  Teutonic  Eiidc,  signifying  a  corner — the  corner  fiefland. 

Balchiilc,  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence,  and  CoiUc,  -wood. 
This  word  assumes  many  other  forms  in  topographical  n:i:-^es,  as 
Kel,  Kil,  Kelly,  Killy.  The  plural  of  Coille  is  Coillte,  and  is  met 
with  in  the  form  of  Kilty,  Coillidh.  The  diminutive  form  is 
Coillin  and  Coillteann,  applied  to  underwood  or  shrubs. 

KiiocktDihighlc,  from  the  Gaelic  Ciioc,  a  hill.  The  terminable 
part  Highle  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Gaelic  word  Eoc/:a:ll,  the 
yew  wood,  as  found  in  the  Ochil  Hills  and  Ochilty,  the  yew  \vood 
hills  and  yew  wood.     This  word  is  therefore  the  yew  wood  hill. 

Croftiiidam,  from  the  Gaelic  Croit,  a  croft,  and  Bam/i,  an  ox, 
and  cognate  with  the  Latin  Daina,  a  deer.  Max  Muller  saj-s  that 
the  transference  of  a  name  from  one  species  of  animals  or  plants  to 
another  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  and  not  frequently  met  with. 
The  Greek  Plugos  signifies  an  oak,  while  the  corresponding  Latin, 
Gothic,  and  English  terms  Fagus,  llcka,  and  Bccdi  are  a] -plied  to 
the  beech  tree. 

Calliiiduun,  from  the  Gaelic  Coille,  a  wood.  Tln^  latter  part, 
Diiiiii,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Bu;::!:,  cogn:ite  with  the  Latin  T:n:in'ns, 
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a  raised  head,  ■which  is  derived  from  the  verb  Timico,  I  swell. 
These  Diiiius  are  known  in  ScDtland  as  sepulchi-al  mounds.  Tlio 
wood  of  the  tumuli. 

Balmciiacli. — This  word  is  generally  supposed  to  signify  Middle- 
ton,  from  the  Gaelic  McaJIiou,  the  middle.  This  is  not  so.  The 
Gaelic  for  Monk  is  Ufanac/i,  which  evident!}'  is  taken  from  the 
Latin  J/o/Mo'ii.'s,  Greek  Moudc'ios,  a  monk.  Again  from  the  Greek 
JlLvios,  alone  or  solitary.     The  monks'  residence. 

Croft-iia-nioUcich,  from  the  Gaelic  Croit,  a  croft.  The  Gaelic 
for  curse  is  Malliuiid,  and  is  used  in  topograjjhy  to  signify  sterile 
pieces  of  land  that  will  produce  little  crop  notwithstanding  what 
amount  of  labour  is  spent  on  them. 

Achrcisk,  from  the  Gaelic  Ac/iad/i,  a  field,  and  Riasg,  a  fen  or 
marsh,  cognate  with  the  German  Risch  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Risgc.  It  is  also  found  as  R/insj^,  and  as  terminals  it  assumes 
various  forms,  as  Riisk,  Reis/:,  Risk,  Rftrsk,  Rusk,  and  Rufst: 
It  is  applied  generally  to  wet  land,  as  in  thi.'  phrase  Talavih- 
rosgacli. 

Fkacbuic  (pronounced  FacbniA,  from  the  Gaelic  Fcith  (pro- 
nounced Fed),  used  to  designate  a  bog  or  boggy  stream  flowing 
through  marsh  where  rushes  grow.  The  latter  part  is  from 
Biiidlic,  yellow,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Radius,  French  Piai.  The 
yellow  marsh. 

Ancliosnicli,  from  the  Gaelic  AcJiadJi,  a  field,  and  Cosnacli  (also 
written  Cosnaichc),  a  labourer  or  workman — the  labourer's  field  or 
portion  of  land. 

Drcggic,  anciently  Drcggn,  evidently  from  the  Gaelic  Draig- 
hionn,  the  thorn,  and  variously  found  as  Droigcii,  Dracn,  Drain 
and  Drecn,  and  as  a  suffix  it  is  found  as  Draighc,  as  in  Coldraigh. 

Gjrtoiis,  from  the  Gaelic  Gcirtcaii,  a  piece  of  ploughed  land.     It 
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is  found  as  Gart,  and  cognate  with  the  French  Jardiii,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Gcard,  and  evidently  glosses  Hortus. 

Ryccorrach,  from  the  Gaelic  Reidlic,  a  stretch  of  hillside,  and 
CorracJ:,  steep  or  precipitous — the  steep  declivity  or  steep  hillside. 

Glcugoiir,  from  the  Gaelic  Glean,  a  glen.  The  word  Glen  is  the 
Ando-Saxon  foiTu,  and  is  independent  of  the  Gaelic  Gleann,  which 
is  much  older,  being  in  use  in  this  country  in  pre-Saxon  times. 
Gobhair  is  the  Gaelic  for  goats.  It  is  common  to  a  number  of 
languages.  Latin  Caper,  Welsh  Gafcr,  Cornish  Gavar,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Hacfcr.  This  word  was  at  a  very  remote  period  applied  to 
a  horse  in  ihe  form  of  Gobur  and  Gabur. 

Rynacrach,  from  the  Gaelic  Reidlie,  a  hillside  stretch,  and 
CreacJi,  plunder,  spoil.  Evidently  a  place  where  formerly  the  free- 
booters were  in  the  habit  of  hiding  their  plunder. 

Tirwcg. — In  the  initial  letter  of  this  word  T  has  taken  the  place 
of  D.  From  the  Gaelic  Dircadh,  an  ascent,  and  Bcag,  little — the 
little  ascent ;  and  in  contradistinction  to  Dircadliviorc,  the  big  or 
long  ascent.  The  word  as  a  prefix  is  frequently  found  throughout 
the  country. 

Corriecliorach,  from  the  Gaelic  Coivc,  a  deep  hollow  or  ravine, 
and  Coryaelt,  steep  or  precipitous — the  precipitous  ravine. 

Gkiitarrach,  from  the  Gaelic  Gleann,  a  glen,  and  Tarbliach, 
fertile,  also  Torach — the  fertile  Glen. 

Kylcautra,  from  the  Gaelic  Coille,  a  wood,  and  Sratli,  a  strath. 
In  the  word  Srath  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  t  between  the  s  and  the  r, 
and  the  word  becomes  Strath.  The  same  with  the  word  Sraid,  a 
street,  which  becomes  St  raid.  Sron,  a  nose,  becomes  Si  ran,  and 
Snit/i  becomes  Strnf/t. 

Dulaig. — This  i.s   a  provincial  word   from  the  Gaelic  Diila,   a 

hollow,  and  signifies  a  little  hollow. 

F 
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Iitvcralla:t,  from  the  Gaelic  Inrcr,  a  continence  of  two  streams 
or  the  estuary  of  a  river.  Evidently  the  latter  part  of  this  word  i.s 
from  the  Gaelic  AUciiii,  a  green  plain  or  meadow.  The  Allan  in 
Siirlinfj  and  Allen  in  Ross  are  from  the  same  source.  The 
confluence  plain  or  meadow. 

Gaich,  from  the  Gaelic  Gag  or  Gac/id,  a  cleft.  It  is  also  found 
as  Gab/iaig  and  Gobhag. 

Ryiichra,  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidhc,  a  hillside  stretch,  and  Crodli, 
cattle — the  cattle  hill  pasture. 

Craiiii'uJi. — The  common  Gaelic  word  for  a  tree  is  Crauu,  Welsh 
Proi,  .^b-moric  Prcuii.  The  genitive  form  is  Craiiiii.  The  word 
Trannich  signifies  abounding  in  trees. 

Fionlarig,  from  the  Gaelic  Fioiui,  white.  Common  to  all  Celtic 
languages,  and  evidently  glosses  Albns.  It  is  also  found  as  Fomi 
and  Fin  or  Finn.  The  terminal  Larig  is  from  Lcarg,  the  side 
slope  of  a  hill — the  white  hillside. 

Ryrxdcau,  formerly  Ri-n-cdcan,  from  the  Gaelic  Rciduc,  a  hill- 
side stretch,  and  Aodaim,  the  face,  literally  the  forehcaci.  It  is 
also  written  Eodaii,  and  used  in  topograph}'  to  signify  the  brow  of 
a  hill.     The  face  of  the  hill.-;ide. 

Lcc/iiitdorb,  from  the  Gaelic  Loch,  a  lake,  cognate  with  the 
Latin  Lacus,  and  Doirbh  the  minnow,  Gaelic  JMcard'h,  little  or 
small,  a  small  British  ilsh  found  in  fresh  water  lakes.  Lochs  are 
usually  designated  after  the  fish  found  in  them,  as  Locli-ua- 
ucasgniiui,  the  lake  of  eels;  Loc/i-ita-uiiircaii,  the  loeh  of  the 
lumptish.     Lochindorb  is  the  loch  of  the  minnow. 

Toberliiag,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Spey  opposite  the  Church  of 
Cromdale,  from  the  Gaelic  Tobar,  a  well  or  spring  of  fresh  water, 
and  Lnag,  one  of  the  Columban  monks. 


VII. 

DALLAS. 


THIS  Parish  occupies  the  centre  of  Elginshire.  It  lies  to  the 
south-east  of  Forres,  and  is  twelve  miles  long  by  nine  broad, 
with  an  area  of  nearly  2.3,000  square  acres.  Its  valuation  is 
about  £0000,  and  population  1000.  The  river  Lossie,  issuing 
from  a  small  lake  at  the  south-western  extremity,  cuts  it  into 
nearly  two  equal  jDarts.  Several  burns  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  river,  which  acquires  at  certain  seasons  considerable  volume. 
J-'Jallas  Lodge  is  a  modern  residence,  and  the  ruins  of  Tor  Castle  is 
the  chief  antiquity.  In  a  few  of  the  names  of  the  parish  we  find 
the  Norse  element,  supplying  evidence  that  the  foreigners  pene- 
trated pretty  far  inland. 

Piillas  is  derived  from  the  two  Gaelic  words  I^aH,  Jliddle 
iMiglish  Dtih;  Icelandic  Ihili-,  a  valh^y,  and  lias  or  Jiss,  and  some- 
times Essie,  literally  applied  to  a  waterfall,  but  by  extension  now 
commonly  used  to  designate  a  river.  The  strath  or  valle}-  of  the 
Lossie  stretching  or  extending  between  the  Lossie  and  Lochty  on 
(he  south  side  of  tlic  hill  of  Melundy  must  have  been  at  one  time 
under  water.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  peaty,  evidencing  the  fact 
Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  streams  and  rivers 
were  objects  of  special  observation,  and  each  has  a  legend  of  its 
own  which  has  imjiressod  its  nanie  on  the  places  through  which  it 
flows.     The  legend  of  this  strath  beino;  in  former  asfcs  under  water 
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is  that  which  has  determined  the  name  Dallas  or  Delias,  as  it  was 
formerly  called. 

Aultgii/ioni. — This  word  is  common  throughout  the  countr}- 
under  various  forms — Aultvcru,  Aiiltqu/wrn,  from  the  Gaelic  ^ I///, 
a  burn,  and  the  Teutonic  Goran  or  Corn,  a  mountain  or  hill.  This 
suffix  is  found  in  recent  writings  as  TV?;-//,  Icelandic  Tjorn,  Swedish 
TJarn,  which  has  come  to  signify  a  mountain  lake. 

Limn  is  from  the  Gaelic  Lou,  a  marsh.  We  find  the  root  of  this 
■word  in  the  word  Lena,  a  river  of  Siberia,  signifying  the  sluggish 
or  marshy  river.  The  English  word  Lawn  is  also  derived  from  it. 
Lonaclt  n:ieans  abounding  in  marshes. 

Torcliastlc  was  once  a  strong  fortalice,  and  forms  the  chief 
antiquity  of  the  parish.  It  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Tor,  Latin 
Tiiryis,  German  T/iiirm,  and  Greek  Pyrgos,,  a  mound,  a  conical 
hill,  and  Anglo-Saxon  Caste!,  Latin  CastcUnv:,  a  fortified  place. 
There  is  another  such  place  on  the  estate  of  Balmaduthy  in  the 
Black  Isle. 

Rliiniiivcr. — The  first  part  comes  from  the  Gaelic  Reidlic,  a  hill- 
side stretch  or  a  mountain  flat  or  a  moory  level  piece  of  land 
among  hills,  and  found  as  Rea,  Re,  and  Rcy.  The  latter  part  is 
from  Inb/tir,  which  is  the  original  form  of  the  word  still  retained  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Scotland  the  form  Invcr  has  been  adopted,  where 
the  letter  v  has  eclipsed  the  combination  bh,  and  signifies  a  river 
mouth  or  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  It  is  seldom  used  as  a 
suffix.  Lochinver  and  this  word  are  the  only  two  examples  which 
occurred  to  the  Avi-iter.  The  Bhir  or  Vcr  is  evidently  cognate  with 
the  Latin  Fcrrc,  and  Greek  Plurcin.  The  hillside  stretch  or 
mountain  flat  at  the  confluence. 

Carries. — The  word  Coirc,  a  deep  round  hollow,  very  common  in 
mountainous  districts.     It  is  also  applied  to  a  ravine  or  a  deep 
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gnlch.  Coirc  is  also  the  Gaelic  for  the  household  utensil  kettle, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  it  was  applied  in  topography,  just  as  the 
crater  of  a  volcano  was  taken  from  the  Greek  Kralcr,  a  cup. 
Probably  the  plural  form  here  signifies  a  number  of  hollows. 

Touicork,  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill  or  round  knoll,  and  the 
Gaelic  Cere,  Irish  Coirce,  Welsh  Ccirch,  and  Armoric  Kcrcli,  oats. 
The  cereal  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  from  very  early 
ages,  and  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  barley, 
it  is  the  grain  that  requues  the  shortest  summer  and  least  sunshine 
to  bring  it  to  maturity,  along  with  another  equally  important  fact, 
namely,  that  it  feeds  upon  coarse  decayed  vegetable  matter,  which 
accounts  for  its  being  the  first  crop  grown  in  reclaimed  land,  being 
thus  adapted  to  soil  and  climate,  are  the  reasons  for  its  early 
cultivation. 

BdlachraggoH. — The  transformation  through  which  many  place 
names  have  gone  in  the  Anglicising  process,  is  very  evident  iu  this 
word.  The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Bail-a-crcggan,  from  the 
Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence,  and  Craggaii,  the  diminutive  form  of 
Craig,  a  rock — the  residence  at  the  little  rock. 

Aultiiiitish. — So  recent  as  the  year  ISGO  the  form  of  this  word 
was  Aultayiiisli.  The  former  would  mean  the  burn  of  the  lush, 
from  the  Gaelic  Anlt,z.  burn,  and  litis,  Welsh  Fz/j'j,  Armoric  Eucs, 
and  Latin  Insula,  an  island,  which  is  applied  to  a  holm  or  low  Mat 
meadow  along  a  river,  and  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of  litis, 
liiisJi,  and  IiicJi.  The  latter  form  is  prefei'able,  being  the  oldest 
ftnd  the  most  probable.  Yiiish,  the  latter  part,  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Giuilias,  the  fir.  This  tree  has  given  names  to  many  places  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Scotland,  showing  that  in  former  times  it  was 
Very  abundant. 

Scottackhys,  from  the  Gaelic  Sgotan  or  Sgotaig,  a  small  farm, 
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;il?o  by  extension,  signifying  a  small  flock,  and  the  ilidJIe  English 
Ley,  a  meadow,  with  which  is  cognate  the  German  Loh,  Belgian 
Loo,  as  found  in  Waterloo.     The  '^mall  meadow  f\irm. 

Edinvail. — The  word  Eudan,  or  more  commonly  Aodiiuu, 
literally  a  forehead,  but  topographicallj'  used  to  signify  a  hill  brow, 
is  very  common  throughout  the  country  in  the  forms  Edin  and 
Edoi,  and  generally  applied  as  a  prefix.  The  latter  part  is  from 
/Jddt',  the  genitive  forui  of  which  is  Bltaile,  a  residence.  The 
initial  combination  bh  is  usually  eclipsed  by  v,  hence  the  form 
Vail — the  house  on  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

Ardocli,  from  the  Gaelic  Avd,  a  height,  used  sometimes  as  a 
noun,  and  as  in  this  case  as  an  ailjective,  and  cognate  with  the 
Latin  Ardiiiis.  The  latter  part  is  a  common  contraction  of  the 
word  Ac/iad/t,  a  field.  The  field  on  the  height,  and  so  is  Ardoch  in 
Perthshire. 

yl  narrate. — In  comjiaratively  recent  times  markets  were  held  in 
almost  every  parish.  The  Gaelic  word  for  an  assembly  of  this  sort 
was  ^Icimc/t  in  Ireland,  jlciinrt  in  Scotland.  It  is  locally  supposed 
this  is  the  meaning  of  this  word,  but  as  the  word  Acunrt  has  long 
ago  been  obsolete,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  word  has  a  different 
meaning  on  account  of  the  word  Gate  afHxed,  and  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  Aiiarindh,  a  toll.  Thus  the  word  would  signify 
the  toll  gate. 

GoaUrat£;fi-om  the  Gaelic  Craig,a.  rock, found  frequently  as  Carr'.g 
or  Carraig,zx\^  usually  applied  to  a  large  rock — the  rock  of  the  goats. 

Tomvhiiinie,  from  the  Gaelic  Torr,  Welsh  Tzur,  a  round,  well- 
defined  hill.  Caithiic,  the  arbutus  or  strawberry  tree,  is  more 
frequently  found  as  Qidiimi,  Ciiiuii,  Qiiecu,  and  Whim:.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  this  country, 
but  was  introduced  from  the  Continent  by  the  monks. 
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Auc/incss,  from  the  Gaelic  AcItadJt,  a  field.  The  old  form  way 
Acliadlt-an-cas,  the  field  on  the  margin  or  bank  of  the  ri^■er.  lias 
is  always  used  as  a  substantive,  and  primarily  signified  a  cascade  or 
A\'aterfall,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Norse  Foss,  but  by  extension  has 
become  to  signify  a  stream. 

Snccoth  is  a  corruption  of  an  old  term  used  for  a  measure  of  land. 
Socacit,  an  extent  of  land  as  much  as  one  pair  of  oxen  or  one 
plough  could  cultivate. 

Hattoit. — There  are  several  Hattons  throughout  the  country,  ami 
in  England  the  word  is  found  as  Hciton  or  Hcaton.  In  the  Pictish 
Chronicle  of  970  it  is  A  than,  and  in  1200  it  was  Ay  ton.  The 
initial  a  is  subject  to  aspiration,  which  accounts  for  the  aspirate  h 
being  prefixed.  The  word  is  found  also  as  At  ten,  Aitcn,  and  Attan, 
from  the  Gaelic  Aitionn,  the  gorsc  or  juniper. 

Claslidcn. — A  deep  trench,  a  furrow,  or  ditch,  or  fosse  is  usually 
designated  by  the  word  Clais.  The  word  Dat  aftixed  is  only  a 
reduplication  or  a  tautolog}'. 

Whitcrashcs. — This  word  had  at  not  a  remote  period  been 
imported  into  the  parish  from  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  from  the 
Middle  English  Rnschc,  Dutch  Rnsc/i,  and  Latin  RiiSLinn,  rushes 
— the  field  of  the  white  rushes. 

Rynagonp. — The  first  part  is  from  Rcid/ic,  a  hillside  stretch.  A'a 
is  the  genitive  form  of.  A  uiouth.  beak,  or  snout  is  known  in 
Gaelic  by  the  words  Gn!>  or  Gob,  both  forms  being  frequently 
found  in  place  names.  There  is  a  distinction,  however,  made.  Gab 
literally  signifying  a  mouth  and  Gob  a  beak  or  snout,  the  latter 
being  the  form  used  here,  and  meaning  the  peaked  or  pointed  hill. 
Colcbityn. — The  prefix  here  is  the  old  Gaelic  word  Coll,  hazel, 
cognate  with  the  Latin  Corylns,  Welsh  Coll,  modern  Gaelic 
Calltuinn — the  hazel  burn. 
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Craipoy,  from  the  Gaelic  Crai^,  a  rock,  and  Rnadii,  red,  and 
cognate  with  the  Latin  Ruber.  This  termination  is  extensively 
used  in  the  formation  of  Scotch  local  names.  It  has  an  equivalent 
in  the  word  Dcarg,  also  signifying  red.  Tlie  English  word  ruddy  is 
from  the  root  Rnadlt. 

Tapp. — In  several  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  \\\i  north 
and  east,  the  word  Tapp  is  frequently  met  with  in  local  names,  as 
in  Tap-o'-Noth,  in  Aberdeen,  signifying  a  round  mass  or  knock. 
From  the  Norse  Tapp,  German  Zopf,  Icelandic  Toppr,  a  tuft. 

So/dow,  from  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  Sfalk,  a  kind  of  willow  so  named 
from  growing  near  water.  Icelandic  Sc/ja,  Swedish  Salg,  Danish 
5('/a",  and  Gaelic  Sail  or  Sniuiii/t,  Welsh  Tfi'i^y,  Greek  Eliekc. 
Found  when  a  prefix  in  the  various  forms  of  Sal,  Scl,  Sc!,  and 
Sul.  The  afti.x  Dow  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ditblt,  black.  The  black 
willow  hill. 

Wau^ii,  from  the  German  1 1 '^?a'j,'",  Anglo-Saxon  //'(!;/j,'-,  a  f.eld  or 
strip  of  land.  Found  in  several  places  throughout  the  country  as 
Waiigcn.     In  the  Scutch  doric  it  is  Wliaitj^. 

Shade  is  a  corruption  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  S/iazi;  Scandina\  ian 
Skeg,  a  wood  or  grove;  Icelandic  Skogr,  Sanskrit  S/ui.  Also 
found  in  the  forms  of  Seaga,  Shide,  Seide,  and  Skid. 

Toiubrake,  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  conical  hill  or  knoll.  The 
latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Breac,  .'speckled  or  parti-coloured,  and 
is  generally  applied  to  hillsides  or  upland  districts  which  often 
present  a  speckled  or  spotted  appearance.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
various  forms  of  Brack,  Brit,  Bricl,  and  Brcat,  which  in  reality  is  a 
different  word  having  the  same  signification. 

Riinichie,  from  the  Gaelic  Reid/u;  a  hillside  stretch  or  mountain 
moorland,  and  the  Gaelic  Maighcack,  Irish  MaithcacJi,  a  hare,  or 
place  abounding  in  hares. 
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Bodiiautuir. — The  prefix  Bod  is  common  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  Celtic  languages,  and  signifies  a  dwelling.  The  root  is  iuuiid 
in  the  Sanskrit  Abad,  English  Abode,  Gaelic  Abaid,  a  dwelling. 
The  latter  jaart  is  from  the  Xorse  slJor  or  Mocr,  Scotch  Mnir,  a 
piece  of  waste  land  or  heath. 

Bidiiiicach. — Auihuiitiicach  is  the  adjectival  form  of  the  Gaelic 
word  Amhuiut!,  cognate  with  Amu  is,  a  river,  literally  signifying 
abounding  in  rivers,  but  is  frequently  applied  to  marsh\'  or  moist 
places.  The  word  Buiuitcacli  has  a  similar  signification,  and  is 
from  the  root  Boinnc,  a  small  quantity  of  water.  A  soft,  marshy 
jilace. 

Kclhis. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Xorse  KiV.'.'c-,  a 
gorge  or  defile,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Gaelic  Caof,  or  as  found  in 
eonie  places  Cac/.  In  the  English  it  is  found  as  A'a'/  and  A'j'U: 
The  substantive  As  is  found  in  JSas,  a  stream.  The  gorge  or  defile 
of  the  river. 

BadyinicItacL — Bad  is  another  form  of  Bod^see  Bcdiiaiiiuir. 
The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Bedinoyseal.  The  change  took  place 
about  the  year  1G90.  The  sufiix  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
derived  from  Magh,  a  plain,  more  frequently  found  as  Moy,  and  the 
G.-iclic  h^sal,  low  or  a  hollow.     The  residence  of  the  low  plain. 

Bauds  is  another  form  of  Bod.  The  introduction  of  the  vowel  u 
into  the  word  is  attributable  to  the  Scotch  language  being 
distinguished  by  its  lengthened  sounding  of  the  vowels,  as  the 
word  is  not  found  so  spelled  outside  the  area  of  the  Scotch. 

JBtihs. — The  word  jllaeii,  a  place  or  district,  is  common  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  Celtic  languages.  In  Welsh  it  is  JMaoior, 
Latin  Mansio,  and  French  illaisou. 

Brockiiiiorc. — The  word  Broc,  a  badger,  is  in  extensive  use  in 
local  names  throughout  all  Scotland.      The   Anglicised    form    is 
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Jhvik.  It  is  pcrliaps  more  often  found  as  a  terminal  than  other- 
wise. Itivcach  signifies  the  haunt  of  the  badgers.  Tort,  the 
latter  part,  is  from  Torr,  Welsh  7":iv-,  a  hill — the  badgers'  hill. 

]>jdi;ap!itck. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  BodiuDiiiiir. 
Pluck  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ploc,  a  round  mass  or  a  flat  piece  of  land, 
and  extensively  applied  to  the  topography  of  the  country.  The 
dwelling  on  the  flat  piece  of  land. 

Bcd-;i(.i-Sia!kcr. — See  Bod  as  above.  .Stalker  is  from  the  Xorse 
Stacks-,  Gaelic  Stiiaic,  a  projecting  rock  or  point,  and  found  in  the 
forms  of  Stack  and  Stock.     The  dwelling  at  the  rock  or  point. 

]jii;hu:c. — The  word  Jjog,  though  a  pure  Gaelic  word,  is  now  an 
acknowledged  English  word  a.s  well,  having  found  its  way  into  that 
language  at  an  early  tlate,  and  signifies  soft.  The  adjective  Buic  is 
from  the  Gaelic  Bitiii'ic,  yellow,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Badins, 
French  Bai,  English  Day.     The  yellow  bog  or  marsh. 

Co'tdhouic. — Middle  English  Kald,  Anglo-Saxon  Ccald,  Icelandic 
Kdldi;  Latin  Gclidiis,  cold.  The  cold  dwelling-place.  This  name 
is  applied  to  houses  in  a  windy  situation,  as  well  as  to  those  in 
moist,  wot  places.  It  is  also  applied  to  j)laces  having  a  northern 
e.xposure. 

Slackciid. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Sloc/id, 
a  pit,  den,  or  hollow.  The  Anglicised  forms  are  Slack  and  Slock, 
where  the  combination  ch  is  hardened  into  k  and  the  terminal  d 
dropped.     The  end  of  the  hollow  or  den-end. 

Slackinaislcy. — For  the  first  part  see  Slack  as  above.  The  old 
form  of  the  word  was  Slackinaiscl.  The  Gaelic  for  beautiful  is 
jllaiscal,  and  applied  to  local  names  frequently.  The  beautiful 
hollow. 

Braiic-Jiill. — The  first  part  is  a  foreign  word  pure  and  simple ; 
from  the  Scandinavian  Biv/,'ga,  a  well,  literally  a  mineral  well,  and 
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fiviiucntly  met  with  within  the  Norse  range  of  influence  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Scothmd.  Braiii^ait  and  Braukanc>itliii»i  in  the 
parish  of  Eoyndie,  Banffshire,  are  examples. 

Rcyna-iry. — The  first  part  is  from  tlie  Gaelic  Rcid/ie,  a  hillside 
stretch.  Beithc,  Welsh  Bcd:^-,  birch,  is  extensively  found  in  Scotch 
topography.  The  initial  /'  in  this  and  similar  words  is  usually 
eclipsed  by  v  in  the  Anglicising  process.     The  birchwood  hillside. 

Tdi/i-h'a-J/cu'nis  from  the  Gaelic  7'o;//,  a  round  hill  or  knoll,  and 
Jl/oiiic,  peat  or  moss.     The  mossy  or  peaty  hill. 

Loclity  or  Black. — In  the  ordnance  survey  map  this  stream  is 
known  as  the  Black  or  Lochty.  In  Adamnan's  "Life  of  St. 
Columba"  the  Lochy  is  found  as  Lochdlac,  signifving  the  black 
stream,  and  also  Nigra-Dia.  The  terminati<jn  /r  of  this  word  is 
evidently  a  hardened  form  of  the  adjective  Dubh,  black,  and 
probably  the  old  form  was  Loclidubli,  the  black  stream. 

^Ichuidy. — The  first  part  il/fis  from  the  Gaelic  .'lA?^//,  a  plain  or 
flat.  Limdy  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Lund,  a  grove  where  the 
ancient  Druids  used  to  observe  their  religious  rites.  At  one  time 
the  belief  was  prevalent  that  on  the  hill  of  Melundy  were  the 
remains  of  a  Druidical  circle  where  they  were  wont  to  perform 
their  sacred  ceremonies  of  tire-worship. 

Gcrvaid. — The  usual  Gaelic  term  for  roughness  or  coarseness  of 
land  is  Garhh,  found  in  English  as  Garricjf,  Garry,  and  Garve. 
In  its  adjectival  form  it  frequently  forms  the  component  part  of 
river  names.  The  final  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc, 
a  residence.     The  rough  place  of  abode  or  rough  farm. 

Silvcrford. — The  Gaelic  word  for  silver  is  Airgicd,  and  is 
cognate  with  Latin  Argentuiii,  and  with  the  Sanskrit  Regata. 
Several  places  have  got  their  name  from  this  word  from  the 
practice    of  people    in    ancient    times    hiding    their    treasure    in 
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particular  spots  easily  distinguished,  and  probably  this  place  was 
so  called  from  this  custom.     The  ford  of  the  hidden  treasure. 

Taiidaj^arf. — The  old  form  of  this  word  w  as  Tigh-an-t'  Sagairt. 
The  first  part  Tigh  is  the  dative  of  Teach,  a  house  or  dwelling. 
Sagart,  a  priest,  is  taken  directly  from  the  Latin  Saccrdos,  and  is 
(jnite  common  in  the  topography  of  the  country  in  the  form  of 
Taggart,  where  the  initial  s  is  eclipsed  by  /,  and  in  the  word  under 
review  by  d.     The  priest's  dwelling. 

Fcbbcgg,  from  the  Gaelic  Fcitli,  a  ditch,  literally  a  miry  place, 
and  P>cag,  small — the  small  ditch  or  small  marsh. 

Conacliic. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Ceaunacliic,  from  the 
Gaelic  Ccanit,  a  head  or  point  or  the  end  of  anything,  and  is 
frequently  found  as  Kin  or  Ken,  and  Acliadli,  a  field  or  plain — the 
end  or  head  of  the  plain. 

SItatchrac. — The  fii-st  part  of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  Sccacli  (pronounced  Ska),  the  hawthorn,  and  Brc.c,  a  hill 
declivity — the  hawthorn  brae. 


Till. 

DRAINIE. 


*HIS  Parish  extends  four  miles  along  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  inwards  for  about  two  miles.  It  has 
au  area  of  6949  acres ;  population  about  -iOOO  ;  and  valua- 
tion £1300.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Lossie,  on  the 
south  by  the  site  of  the  once  beautiful  Loch  of  Spynie,  on  the  west 
by  Duffus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  firth.  Before  Loch  Spynie  was 
drained,  the  parish  consisted  of  a  peninsula  formed  by  it,  the 
Lossie,  and  the  Jloray  firth,  stretching  east  and  west,  and  was 
known  as  Kinnedar.  The  two  parishes  of  Kinnedar  and  Ogston 
were  conjoined  about  the  year  167.5,  as  indicated  by  the  date  on 
the  old  spire.  There  are  some  most  interesting  caves  on  the  coast, 
which  in  former  days  were  the  receptacles  of  many  a  hogshead  of 
Holland  gin  and  French  wine,  and  the  scene  of  many  a  conflict 
between  smugglers  and  the  Excise.  The  site  of  the  ancient  strong 
castle  of  Kinnedar  adjoins  the  churchyard.  The  patron  saint  of 
the  parish  was  the  venerable  St.  Gerardine,  who  took  up  his  abode 
in  a  natural  cave  10  feet  square,  and  adorned  with  a  beautiful 
Gothic  window  and  door.  This  cave  was  in  the  rock  now  adjacent 
to  the  railway  station,  but  in  the  course  of  working  the  quarries  it 
wa.s  destroyed.  A  spring  of  medicinal  water  issued  from  the  rock 
above  the  saint's  hermitacrc. 
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Drainic  is  ;i  pure  native  woni,  wliich,  notwithstanding  the 
frenuent  incursions  of  Norsemen,  has  retained  its  hold  on  the  pl;ice 
from  tlie  tirst.  Its  ancient  form  v-.s  Dmii^'ni,  which  is  clearly 
from  the  Gaelic  Draii^lican,  the  thorn,  not  the  usual  black  thorn, 
but  the  "hippophai  ramnoidos"  or  seabuck  thorn,  which  thrives  so 
well  on  the  seashore,  and  of  which  little  or  none  is  to  be  found  in 
the  parish  now.  The  word  is  found  throughout  the  country  as 
J^rjiit,  Drecii,  Drain,  Dryiiic,  Diyuocli,  with  which  is  cognt.te  the 
Clermau  Dorii,  Dutch  Z'i/t'-'-//,  Anglo-Saxon  Thyni,  Welsh  Dracncn. 
Janctsfuld. — This  word  has  not  the  signification  usually  given  to 

it that  of  being  Janet's  field.     The  old  form  of  the  word   was 

Thaaetslield,  from  the  iliddle  English  Thcin,  Anglo-Saxon  Thogai. 
Icelandic  Tlicgn,  a  thane,  or  literally  a  warrior.  'J"he  thane's  field 
or  portion  of  land. 

Ncz^-lands. — This  name  applies  to  land  recently  brought  under 
cultivation.  From  the  Middle  English  A^civc,  Anglo-Saxon  Xu-icc, 
Icelandic  Nyr,  Danish  N'y,  Welsh  Ncicytli/,  and  Gaelic  Xnailh, 
(Ircek  Xisos,  Sanskrit  Xava,  new.  The  word  is  found  frc([ucntly 
as  a  ipialifying  word  to  the  names  of  towns  as  well  as  to  reclaimed 
Ian<l,  as  in  Xewburgh  in  Fife,  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
f.wing  its  origin  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores  in  its  iuimcdiato 
neighbourhood.  It  was  erected  into  a  bui'gh  of  barony  by 
Alexander  III.  in  1"2(J'J.  and  in  the  charter  it  was  called  '' Xovus 
burgus,  juxta  nionasterium  de  Lindores." 

Hamlets  is  from  the  Middle  English  llooin,  Dutch  Ilcim, 
Icelandic  Hciiiicr,  a  village ;  English  /nunc,  Scotch  Iianu:  Hamlet 
is  directly  formed  from  the  Fresian  Ham,  with  the  diminutix'c  Let 
affixed,  signifying  a  little  village  or  a  dwelling-place. 

Paddockliill. — This  is  not  an  old  word.  It  was  first  used  by 
Evelyn,  and    is   a  corruption    of   the    Anglo-Saxon    Panwkc   or 
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Pcarroc,  an  enclosure,  literally  a  small  enclosed  park  adjoining  a 
mansinu,  and  cognate  with  the  English  Park,  Gaelic  J'din:  Skeat 
says  the  double  </  was  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  wijrd 
I'oddish  for  porridge,  which  is  a  softened  form  of  pottage. 

Ovcraklioiisc. — This  is  a  drastic  corruption  of  an  ajjplicablo 
word.  The  first  is  from  the  Dutch  Over,  German  Ufcr,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ofcf,  Scandinavian  Eyre,  a  border,  boundary,  or  sliore, 
cognate  with  the  Latin  Ora,  and  Greek  Horos;  and  Ail,  a  rock  or 
hill.     The  house  on  the  hill  or  on  the  high  boundary. 

Covcsca,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cofa,  Icelandic  Kofi,  a  chamber 
or  cave,  cognate  with  Latin  Canca  and  Cauus,  a  cave  or  hollow  ; 
also  the  form  Caiicriia.     The  sea  caves  on  the  estate  of  Gordonstoun. 

Fuiloniiie. — One  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  or  vikings  who 
infested  the  southern  shores  of  the  iioray  Firth  was  Onnr.  J'cii/c 
is  the  Gaelic  for  a  residence,  hence  the  word  would  originally  have 
been  Baile  Onnr.     The  place  or  portion  or  residence  of  Ormr. 

Penrose,  from  the  Celtic  Pen,  a  head  or  promontory,  and  Ros, 
also  a  promontor}'.  This  is  a  tautology,  the  two  words  having  the 
same  signification,  and  usually  found  where  different  people  or 
people  speaking  diti'erent  languages  apjily  words  having  the  same 
meaning. 

Balgrceii,  from  the  Gaelic  Baile,  a  residence,  and  the  Gaelic 
Grian,  the  sun.  It  also  signifies  a  summer-house  or  bower.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  this  word  is  from  Bal  or  Ikl,  the  solar 
divinity  and  god  of  light,  and  originally  the  god  of  all  power  and 
might,  hence  in  Gaelic  forts  and  fortified  places  were  called  Bal, 
from  the  same  circumstances,  and  thus  many  places  have  got  their 
etymon  through  a  secondary  channel  while  the  root  is  still  the 
same. 

Ciordoiistonn  is  a  patronymic  word,  and  has  been  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  tlie  family  for  hundreds  of  years.  Robert  Gordon  of 
Gordonstoun,  who  received  the  title  of  baronet,  was  the  tirst  in 
Scotland  to  get  the  honour  iu  the  year  IG^.i,  when  this  new  order 
was  created  or  instituted  by  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First 
of  England  as  one  of  the  sources  from  which  he  expected  to  obtain 
money. 

Sil'-crhit'I. — There  is  an  old  legend  about  tliis  word  wherever  it 
occurs  to  the  effect  that  in  any  time  of  danger  from  invasion  or 
attack  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  hiding  their  treasures  in 
particular  places  which  might  be  easily  distinguished  afterwards, 
particularly  hills  and  streams.  Many  such  places  are  found  in  the 
country,  and  known  in  Gaelic  as  Cnoc-nii-air^wod,  or  silver  hill. 

SiiW'tiiillOik,  anciently  Siiif/iillock,  which  is  e\'idently  a  corrup- 
tion or  rather  an  old  form  of  Southliillock,  from  the  Dutch  Znid, 
Icelandic  Sudr\  also  Simiir,  the  south.  We  tiad  the  word  in 
Siid-rcyjar,  the  southern  islands;  Ziiydersca,  tlie  south  sea. 

O^stou. — The  name  of  tlie  ])laco  where  the  monsal  church  under 
the  old  Church  of  Kinnedar  was  placed.  This  is  not  a  patronymic 
word,  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  It  comes  from  the 
Teutonic  Hone  or  Hooj^,  a  little  elevation  or  corner,  allied  to  the 
Scottish  Hl/il^/i  and  the  Scandinavian  ILuii^r.  The  dwelling  on 
the  elevation  or  in  the  corner  or  neuk. 

Gretiis. — ilany  of  the  names  of  places  are  taken  from  the  Gaelic 
word  Griait,  the  sun,  which  in  Gaelic  is  a  feminine  noun,  as 
opposed  to  the  English  masculine,  and  is  usually  applied  to  places 
where  the  ancient  Druids  worshipped  the  sun,  or  more  recently  to 
sunny  spots,  which  latter  are  found  in  Latin  writings  as  Solarium 
or  Terra  Solarius. 

Ardivot. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  Aird,  a  point,  in  contra- 
distinction   to   Ard,  a    height.      The    second    part    is    commonly 
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supposed  to  be  the  Gaelic  Bliata,  a  boat,  but  this  is  doubtful,  as 
the  old  form  of  the  word  was  Airdivod,  which  points  to  the 
Scandinavian  Vad,  a  ford,  and  with  which  is  cognate  the  Latin 
Vadiiiii,  Gaelic  Atli,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wad.  The  signification 
would  therefore  be  the  ford  point  or  point  at  the  ford. 

Plc^claud  is  a  modern  name  from  the  Middle  English  Plough, 
Icelandic  Plcgli,  a  plough.  Grimm  affirms  that  he  has  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  word  plough  is  Teutonic.  He  suspects  it 
is  Celtic,  from  the  Gaelic  Ploc,  a  block  of  wood,  a  stump  of  a  tree, 
hence  a  primitive  plough.     The  ploughed  land. 

Ccttuirdbaiik,  from  the  Gaelic  Cul,  the  back  of  anything,  and 
found  as  CouL  Cuil,  Coiill,  Cults,  and  Ctiltcr.  It  is  often  veiy 
ditiieult  to  tell  whether  the  word  signifies  Ctiil,  a  corner,  or  Ciil,  a 
back.  This  can  only  be  done  when  the  configuration  of  the  place 
is  known.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  Cut  is  the 
proper  word.  Ard  here  means  the  height,  so  that  the  word  signifies 
the  back  of  the  high  bank. 

Stoificld. — This  also  is  a  comparatively  modern  name,  from  the 
Scandinavian  Stoat,  an  animal,  and  thus  has  the  same  signification 
as  the  word  Stag,  which  in  the  English  language  is  a  general  name 
for  a  male  animal.  It  is  cognate  with  the  Icelandic  Studr, 
Swedish  and  Danish  Stitt,  the  ox  field. 

Kiiii-.cddar. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Coaiiii,  a  head,  point,  or  promontary.  Welsh  Cyn  or  Cefn,  Greek 
Kephalc,  and  Sanskrit  Kapala.  The  second  part  Eddar  is  from 
the  Gaelic  Edar,  French  Entrc,  Latin  Inter,  between.  This  word 
enters  into  a  large  number  of  names  throughout  the  country  whose 
signification  express  position  between  two  physical  features.  The 
point  bctwecu  two  waters. 

Spyuic. — The  first  form  of  this  word  was  Spiinic.     In  1295  it 
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was  Spyiiy,  about  1400  it  was  Spine,  shortly  thereafter  the  present 
f  >rin  was  adopted.  \\'c  t'liid  the  same  root  in  Spidu,  a  river  in 
Inveriicss-sliirc  ;  in  151G  Spnyug,  1552  Spanc.  The  first  syllable 
S/>i,  or  Spc,  or  S/>a  is  a  Pictish  word  signifying  water,  but  by 
extension  has  become  to  be  understood  as  a  running  stream,  and 
then  rapidity.  The  same  root  is  also  found  in  the  word  Spa,  a 
watering-place.  The  name  was  given  from  the  loch  to  the  east, 
v.-hich  should  be  called  Loch  Spynie,  nut  the  Loch  of  Si^ynie,  as  is 
generally  the  case. 

Lochsidc  is  now  an  inland  farm,  but  when  the  valley  to  the  north 
of  it  was  full  of  water  the  name  was  very  applicable.  This  is  what 
those  who  live  on  the  farm  say  is  the  signification,  but  the  more 
probably  correct  one  is  from  Dutch  Loof,  German  Lanf,  a  stream 
or  current.     The  farm  beside  the  current. 

Siinbank. — This  is  a  recent  name  given  to  a  farm  not  so  long 
ago  i-eclaimed,  and  is  so  called  because  it  has  a  fine  southern 
exposure. 

Oakcitlicnd. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  OicliciiJicad,  which  is 
derived  from  the  old  Gaelic  word  Oiclicit  or  Oic/ui,  water,  antl  it  is 
found  throughout  the  country  in  the  various  forms  of  Okcl,  Oy/ccll, 
and  Ochf/,  when  strictly  applied  to  water,  but  when  applied  to 
places  near  water  as  Oca/,  a  large  cavern  in  Ardnaiuurchan, 
Argyllshire;  Ochils,  in  Perth  and  Stirling;  O'^/c,  in  Forfar. 

Kaysbrit^gs,  from  Kay,  a  man's  name,  and  the  Middle  English 
r>riggf,  Anglo-Saxon  J>iycg,  Icelandic  Biyggja,  Swedish  Brygga, 
literally  a  jjier,  then  a  pavement  and  a  bridge. 

Lossic. — In  Ptolemy's  Geography  it  is  given  as  Loxa,  and 
afterwards  it  is  found  as  Laxia,  from  the  Norse  Laxa,  a  salmon. 
The  root  is  Lax,  and  the  final  a,  and  in  some  cases  o,  a  river,  with 
a  prefix  expressive  of  the  character  of  the   stream,  is   the  most 
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fro'iuent  form  of  the  word  in  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  and  in  the  parts 
of  Britain  colonised  by  the  Norsemen.  There  is  a  place  in  a 
turbulent  stream  in  the  west  of  Ross  called  Lcauilox,  signifying 
the  salmon  leap  or  Saltus  Sabnonis.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
local  names  as  Laxay,  the  salmon  stream  in  Lewis;  Laxdale,  the 
valley  of  the  salmon  stream,  also  in  Lewis ;  Laxfirth,  the  salmon 
Mrth,  in  Shetland;  and  Laxford,  the  salmon  stream,  in  Sutherland. 


IX. 

DUFFUS. 


*HIS  Pai-ish  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Moraj-  Firth  west 
of  Drainie.  It  is  about  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth,  with  an  area  of  9475  acres,  and  valuation  of  about 
£1400.  Population,  6000.  The  surface,  with  the  exception  of 
two  small  eminences,  is  level.  The  old  Loch  of  Spynie  when  full 
extended  for  about  a  mile  into  this  parisli.  The  old  Castle  of 
Duffus  stood  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  lake.  This  castle  was 
surrounded  by  a  deep  moat,  a  parapet  wall,  with  a  drawbridge. 
The  rude  workmanship  of  the  walls  would  indicate  that  the  strong- 
hold must  be  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is  supposed  to  have  formed  a 
place  of  protection  for  the  Palace  of  Spynie  opposite  it  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  then  lake.  One  of  its  earliest  possessors,  and 
possibly  its  founder,  was  Freskinns  do  Moravia,  whose  family 
became  conspicuous  in  Moray  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  Near  the 
place  called  Kaim  stood  an  obelisk,  conjectured  to  have  been  that 
erected  near  the  village  of  Camus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  IMalcolm  in  Moray  over  the  Danes  under  the  gi'cat 
leader  Camus.  At  the  picturesque  village  of  Duffus  there  is  a 
square  surrounded  by  four  regularly  paved  streets,  the  workmanship, 
it  is  said,  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  marched  hither  on 
account  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Stuart 
dynasty. 
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Duff  US,  in  1290  Dujfhus,  1512  Duffous.—1\\<i  first  part,  Z)///^  of 
this  word  is  clearly  from  the  Gaelic  Dubh,  pronounced  D/ut, 
signifying  black  or  dark  coloured,  and  is  found  in  a  large  number 
of  place  names  throughout  the  country  in  the  various  forms  of 
JJuff,  Doo,  Dim,  Dii,  and  Diib,  and  in  such  patronymics  as  Douglas, 
literally  meaning  dark  grey,  and  Dugal,  meaning  dark  stranger.- 
It  is  also  very  frequently  applied  to  water  in  which  there  is  an 
infusion  of  mud  or  the  dark  reflection  of  the  surroimding  hills. 
The  second  part,  Us,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Uisgc,  Welsh  Givj\  water, 
and  is  met  with  as  Esk,  Usk,  Oisc,  Oiisc,  and  Use,  which  also  enter 
largely  into  the  topography  of  the  country. 

Cvosshill. — It  was  usual  with  the  ancient  Celts  in  this  country 
to  mark  the  place  where  any  providential  event  had  happened,  or 
wliere  they  founded  a  church  or  village,  by  erecting  a  cross  to 
commemorate  the  event — in  this  case  supposed  to  have  been  in 
memory  of  Malcolm's  victory  over  the  Danes.  From  the  Latin 
Crux,  Gaelic  Crois,  a  cross.     The  hill  of  the  cross. 

UiitJiank. — It  was  the  custom  of  the  Norse  to  apportion  or 
measure  land  by  rental,  and  like  the  metre  in  the  metric  system, 
tiie  ounce  was  the  base  or  unit.  The  old  Gaelic  for  ounce  was 
Uiiga,  from  which  by  mutation  came  the  modern  Unnsa,  and  is 
C'ignate  v.'ith  the  Latin  Uncia,  Old  French  Uucc,  and  allied  to  the 
Cireok  Ogkos,  a  mass  or  weight,  then  as  now  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
pound,  whence  the  prefix  Uii.  The  second  part.  Thank,  is  from 
the  Icelandic  Tliegii,  a  dignitary;  German  Dcgcn,  a  warrior; 
2.1iddle  English  Thcin,  English  Thane.  Unthank  is  thus  so  much 
land  rented  by  the  thane  for  an  ounce  of  silver  or  gold.  AVe  find 
other  measurements  in  such  words  as  Pcniiiiigliam  in  Wigton, 
J\i!iiyfcilcr  in  Skyo — a  pennyweight's  worth  of  land — from  the 
Icelandic  Pciuiig):      The  oldest  form  is  Pending,  having  the  same 
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base  as  the  Dutch  Pand,  a  pledge,  a  token,  or  coin.     Then  we  have 
Fccyli^  in  Skye — a  farthing's  worth. 

Pliila.\-dalc. — The  first  pai't  of  this  word  comes  from  the  Gaelic 
Pill,  a  small  river  inlet,  and  is  the  oblique  or  genitive  form  of  the 
Gaelic  word  Poll,  a  pool  or  hole.  The  second  part,  Lax.  is  the 
Norse  word  for  salmon.  Philaxdale  is  the  dale  of  the  salmon 
stream. 

Bcgroi^'. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Bcc  or  Bock, 
a  brook,  and  the  Gaelic  Stratli,  a  valley  or  dale.  Bnx  is  also  foiuid 
as  Bock  and  Bach,  and  by  mutation  it  is  met  with  as  FacJi  and  Vacli. 

Spindlciiioor. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Sfiaiisaltiioor, 
which  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  English  Sf'aiiccl,  German 
Spdimcii,  to  tie,  to  fetter,  from  the  custom  of  fettering  or  tethering 
cows  or  horses  in  a  pasture  or  moorland.     The  tethering  ground. 

GiUstoiL — The  first  jjart  of  this  word  is  from  the  Scandinavian 
Gill  or  Gja,  Hebrew  Gac,  a  ravine,  and  also  found  as  Goc.  By 
extension  it  is  applied  to  a  small  bay  and  to  land  depressions. 
The  latter  part  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ton,  Scandinavian  Tim,  an 
enclosure  or  dwelling-place.  Single  enclosures  became  in  Celtic 
times  a  village,  and  the  village  a  town,  which  particularly  arose 
around  the  Duns,  Ratlis,  and  Liscs. 

Rothills. — The  word  Rath  was  in  Pictish  times  applied  to  a 
circular  mound  or  entrenchment  of  earth  thrown  up  for  slielter  and 
protection,  and  translated  by  Latin  writers  as  Atriiini,  and  met 
with  as  Rot,  Roth,  Rath,  and  Raith.     The  hill  entrenchment. 

IVatci'ton. — This  word  is  not  at  all  what  it  would  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be.  The  old  form  was  ll'a t/istcr,  which  got  corrupted 
down  to  its  present  disguised  form.  It  is  from  the  Scandinavian 
Vat/i,  a  lake,  and  Stcr,  a  place  or  dwelling.  The  same  word  is 
found  almost  identically  with  this  in  Waternish  in  Skye. 


C:'»in!iiigstci!,  in  169G  Cinniiicstoii,'bo\X\  in  Elgin  and  Aberdeen, 
from  Cuntntcitc,  tlie  abbot  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Colinnba,  and 
who  died  in  G6f).  The  word  is  found  in  the  Gaelic  for  Fort- 
Augustus — Kil-a-cJutivicn. 

Cliisliaiigh. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Clash, 
a  trench  or  fosse,  but  frequently  applied  to  a  narrow  dale  or  hollow 
ground.    The  word  Hniigh  being  superimposed  makes  it  a  tautology. 

Roscis/c. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ros,  a  promontory. 
It  also  signifies  a  wood,  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  meanings  should  be  applied.  When  such  is  the 
case  the  nature  and  configuration  of  the  place  ought  to  be  carefully 
considevod.  In  this  case  the  more  likely  signification  would  be  the 
island,  headland,  or  promontory,  from  the  fact  that  both  the 
parishes  of  Duffiis  and  Drainie,  forming  one  peninsula,  were  once 
nearly  surrounded  by  water. 

S/icm/^stoii. — The  jDrefix  here  is  from  the  Scandina\-ian  Jlcim, 
literally  a  place  of  shelter,  Anglo-Saxon  Haiiia,  and  cognate  with 
the  Greek  Hc'una.  On  the  Continent  and  in  several  j^l^^ces  in 
England  this  word  takes  the  form  of  Eint,  Evi,  Shcim,  Shcm,  and 
Shciiip,  and  the  suffix  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Tun,  an  enclosure, 
so  that  in  this  as  in  several  other  cases  the  combination  forms  a 
tautology. 

Str.rniioss. — The  prefix  here  is  also  a  Scandinavian  word.  Stcr, 
contracted  from  Stadr,  a  place  or  station,  and  by  extension  a 
dwelling.     The  dwelling  beside  the  moss. 

Bitthil. — This  is  purely  a  Teutonic  word — Biittcl,  a  dwelling,  and 
found  as  Bold,  Battle,  Bottle,  Scandinavian  i)V/and  /'(',  and  is  a  very 
common  word  wherever  the  Norsemen  set  foot  in  the  country. 
Buittlc  in  Kirkcudbright.  By  extension  the  word  is  now  applied 
to  a  farm. 
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Charleston. — The  origin  of  this  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Srixon 
Charlock,  a  species  of  wild  mustard;  also  found  as  Kcdlock.  There 
is  a  local  tradition  that  the  name  was  given  from  the  familiar  name 
Charles's- Wain,  the  cluster  of  seven  stars  in  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major  or  the  Great  Bear. 

Standing  Stones. — The  latter  part  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Sta)i,  a  stone.  In  several  places  throughout  the  country  an 
assemblage  of  upright  stones  is  found.  These  were  usually  put  up 
in  circles,  and  were  used  by  the  early  inhabitants  for  special  purposes 

Inchkeil,  from  the  Gaelic  Innish,  Welsh  Ynys,  an  island,  and 
now  frequently  applied  to  land  near  water  or  a  plain.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  German  Kahl,  Anglo-Saxon  Calo,  bald,  bare, 
devoid  of  vegetation,  and  cognate  with  the  Latin  Cahus.  The 
bare  field. 

Brnittland,  from  the  German  Brand,  a  place  cleared  by  burning, 
and  cognate  with  the  Icelandic  Brcnna,  Danish  Bracndc,  Swedish 
Braniia,  and  perhaps  allied  to  the  Latin  B\-riicir,  to  glow.  Cleared 
land. 

Sandynioss. — The  old  name  of  this  was  S/uVidnwss,  v.hich  is 
evidently  from  the  German  Schii'and,  a  wood  clearing. 

H/aisonhangh,  from  the  French  Ma^on,  a  house.  The  dwelling 
in  the  haugh. 

Invcrngic. — The  pretix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Inver  or  Inbhir, 
a  confluence  or  creek,  and  is  an  element  in  numerous  names 
throughout  Scotland.  The  suffix  Uig  is  also  common  throughout 
the  north  and  west,  and  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Vig,  Icelandic 
^V^g,  fjLC-.  Teutonic  Wich,  Wic,  If//-,  a  creek  or  bay.  The 
primary  meaning  seems  to  have  been  a  station  for  ships  or  a 
harbour.  This  is  an  imported  word  from  Peterhead,  anciently 
Inverngic-Pctri  or  Petri  Pronwntoriuui. 
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PicAjIazo. — The  prefix  of  this  word  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Pic  or  Pike,  French  Pic  or  Pay,  a  peak.  The  suffix  is  from  tlie 
An'^lo-Saxon  Lan',  Lotc,  or  H/cazi.;  cognate  with  the  Gaelic  Ln^/:, 
a  hill.     A  tautology. 

Wcddcrshillock. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Widiohilloclc, 
which  is  clearly  from  the  Scandinavian  Widr,  wood.  The  woody 
hillock. 

Hopcmaii. — There  are  many  traditional  derivations  given  of  this 
word  according  to  the  fancy  of  persons  who  too  readily  jump  at 
conclusions.  It  is  still  vulgarly  called  Hondiiioii  or  PIo\i:diiian. 
Its  ancient  name  was  Haiituwii,  from  the  Norse  Haiipt  or  Hovcd 
or  Haul  or  Hoot,  a  head  or  promontory.  The  word  is  found  in 
Plozvt'i  in  Ireland,  in  Hod  or  Hoddaui  in  Dumfries,  in  Hointa  in 
Caithness  and  Roxburgh :  then  there  is  Hoiuuvnlazc.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  found  as  Hanpi,  Hoft,  and  Hatten.  The  second 
part  comes  from  the  French  Mont,  literally  a  mountain,  but 
applied  to  lofty  headlands.     The  lofty  headland. 

KcaiH. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Kaiins,  latterly  Kaini, 
and  finally  Kcavt,  from  the  Teutonic  Kaiiicii,  a  stone.  There  was 
au  obelisk  erected  near  this  place  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
•obtained  by  Malcolm  in  iloray  over  the  Danes  under  their  famous 
leader  Camus.  Or,  judging  from  the  oldest  form,  it  may  bo  from 
the  patronymic  Camus. 

Bitrghcad. — The  old  name  of  this  place  was  Terryton,  and  we 
find  it  in  Ptolemy's  Geography  as  Ptoroton,  which  is  evidently'  his 
form  of  the  still  older  form  Tor-aii-duii,  the  fortified  hill  or  head, 
Latterly  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Danish  fort  or  burgh  at 
one  time  distinguishable  on  the  headland,  but  is  now  generally 
thought  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  Alata 
Castva  of  Ptolemy.      Within   its    limits    a    Roman    bath    was 
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discovered,  and  on  the  11th  of  May,  1809,  Mr.  Anthony  Carlisle 
exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiqunrie.s  in  London  a  dra\\-ing  of  a 
bull  taken  from  a  stone  found  here,  obviously  of  Roman  sculpture. 
An  engraving  of  it  is  given  in  the  16th  volume  of  "  Archa'ologia," 
page  oG.j.  General  Key  has  preserved  a  plan  and  sections  of  this 
station.  Against  this  opinion  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Rhind,  in  his 
"Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Moray,"  published  in 
lSo9,  that  it  does  not  appear  at  all  probable  that  the  Romans  ever 
had  any  permanent  footing  in  Moray.  Agricola  sailed  round  the 
island  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  was  from  this  voyage  that 
Ptolemy  drew  his  materials  fur  his  rude  map  of  the  country.  The 
Ptoroton  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  correspond  with  Burghead,  at  that 
time  nothing  more  than  a  headland.  The  Yarar  is  the  river 
Eeanly.  ^'arris  may  have  been  Forres,  and  Teusis  the  Spey.  Nnt 
only  from  these  circumstances,  but  also  fi-om  the  sim]ile  and  rude 
construction  o\^  the  well  itself,  the  probability  is  that  the  Picts 
were  the  founders  of  the  fort  and  the  artificers  of  the  well.  Nor 
on  this  account  is  it  the  less  interesting  as  a  relic  of  ancient  art. 
We  have  abundant  examples  of  the  Roman  art  in  other  situations, 
and  but  few  specimens  indeed  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Scandinavians. 
That  the  Picts  held  this  stronghold  of  Burghead  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  very  name  and  the  traditions  of  the  battles  which 
they  fought  in  the  vicinity  indicate  this. 


X. 
DUTHIL. 


*HIS  Parish  is  purely  Highland,  and  exceedingly  interesting 
and  romantic.  It  is  sixteen  miles  long  by  thirteen  broad, 
and  is  sitnatcd  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Spey.  The 
population  is  about  IGOO.  Valuation  about  £6,000.  Three  mile.-i 
to  the  east  of  Duthil  Manse  stands  the  picturesque  ruin  of  the  old 
tower  of  Muckerath,  a  seat  of  the  Grants  of  Rothiemurchus,  which 
was  erected  in  1598  by  Patrick  Grant,  a  son  of  John,  surnamed  the 
"  Simple."  The  Church  of  Duthil  is  one  of  the  few  Roman 
Catholic  edifices  which  escaped  the  relentless  destructive  energies 
of  the  Reformers. 

Dutliil. — Various  derivations  have  been  given  of  this  word.  One 
is  TaohJi-tliall,  signifying  the  other  side.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  in  contradiction  to  Dcshar,  where  the  old  church 
formerly  stood,  and  supposed  to  signify  the  south  side.  This  is  not 
so.  The  word  Dcsliar  is  from  the  Latin  Desertuvi,  and  used  in  an 
ecclesiastical  sense  to  denote  churches  built  in  secluded  spots,  such 
as  the  early  saints  loved  to  select,  and  found  variously  throughout 
the  country  as  Desert,  Discrt,Dysayt,Dyscrt,  Jhs/tant,  Pis/iar,  ;ii;d 
in  C!.!r/:,i;iifyS(Tf  in  lona,  and  in  tlu>  old  name  ^^<v  Glouurchy. 
Another  derivation  given  is  Tiiathal,  having  a  northern  exposure. 
These  derivations,  however  plausible,  point  to  only  a  part  i>r 
division  of  the  parish,  while  our  forefathers  gave  cumprehLii>i\  ■ 
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names  that  conveyed  a  general  idea  of  the  place  to  be  named. 
^'ery  frequently  whole  districts  were  designated  by  the  word  Dubli, 
black.  Hills,  islands,  and  large  areas  of  land  were  so  designated. 
The  word  Z'wZ'/:  is  softened  into  Dnth,  Dil/t,  Di,  and  Doo\  also  Dozo. 
and  Dii.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  Ahic,  or  more  frequently 
.///,  a  rock,  clitT,  or  hilly  land.  Duthil  is  therefore  the  black  hill, 
from  the  ridge  that  runs  through  the  parish.  Another  derivation 
ylven  is  the  "  Glen  of  Heroes,"  from  a  legend  that  the  chief  of  these 
on  one  occasion  cleft  a  hill  with  one  sti-oke  of  his  sword,  which  cleft 
is  to  this  day  called  Bcani-a-Claidhcainlt. 

KiiivcacJiic. — This  word  is  pure  Gaelic,  fiom  Ccaun,  a  head  or 
point,  and  I'dtlicach,  abounding  in  birch,  Welsh  Bcdi^'cii  and  Bcdiv, 
and  variously  found  as  ru-aglt,  F>ci,  Vcy,  l^ca^-Jt,  and  ]^Ci7c/i,  />\'d!/t. 
The  initial  l>  is  usually  eclipsed  by  t: 

Kiiockj^mnis/t,  from  the  Gaelic  Ciioc,  a  hill,  and  the  Teuton'c 
Gran  or  Grciizc,  a  boundary.  The  old  foiiu  of  this  wonl  was 
KiiOLi:j^ra?isic.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  not  common  in  this 
country,  though  found  in  a  few  places,  but  on  the  Continent  it  is 
frequently  met  with. 

Dcllvoidt. — In  olden  times  this  word  was  Ddi'-iia-Mui't,  from 
the  Gaelic  Dail,  Dutch  Dccl,  German  The!,  and  Irish  Dai,  a  dell  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  field  or  district.  In  the  latter  part,  the 
VI  in  the  old  form  JIm'lt  is  eclipsed  by  v.  MiiHt  is  the  plural  form 
of  Mult  or  Molt,  a  wedder.     The  wedder  grazing  place. 

Lackglnie,  from  the  Gaelic  Lag,  Lug,  German  Liickc,  and  cognate 
with  the  Latin  Lacus,  and  Greek  Lakkos,  a  hollow  or  lake,  and 
Laog/i,  plural  Laoigli  (pronounced  Lnlc),  a  calf  or  calves.  The 
hollow  of  the  calves. 

Drumnllic,  from  the  Gaelic  Dniini,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is  a  back,  but  in  its  topographical  application  a  hill  or  ridge,  and  is 
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cognate  with  the  Latin  Dcrsiun,  and  tlie  Gaelic  Ulaid!i,  a  trcasuiv\ 
One  of  the  consiiicuous  places  where  in  olden  times  the  natives  hiil 
their  treasure. 

Laggau-tigh-a-goii.'n. — Laggan  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  little  hollow. 
Tigh  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  house,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Latin 
TcctiDii,  German  Dach,  and  Scandinavian  Tag,  a  roof  The  Welsh 
is  Ty,  and  it  is  anglicised  Tagh  and  Tigh.  The  third  syllable  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Gohliaiiin,  a  smith.  The  combination  is  the 
hollow  in  which  is  the  smith's  house. 

Avii-hH-haii. — The  first  part,  Avic,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Abli,  a 
river,  with  which  is  cognate  the  Sanskrit  ,//'  and  the  Persian  Aii\ 
water.     Lcchait  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  little  lake  or  loch. 

Avicmore. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  Avidocliau.  The 
latter  part  is  the  Gaelic  Hlor,  Welsh  Maivr,  great  or  big.  The  big 
river. 

Carrbridgc,  from  the  Gaelic  Cavr,  a  rocky  shelf  or  projecting 
part  of  a  rock;  or  it  may  be  from  the  Gaelic  Car,  a  bend  or  curve. 

Slack,  from  the  Gaelic  Slug,  literally  the  throat,  but  in  local 
place  names  is  applied  to  a  narrow  passage  or  opening  between  two 
hills. 

Lyt'.aydry,  from  the  Gaelic  Liinic,  Welsh  L/yiiu,  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Hlyuv.a,  a  pool,  a  lake,  and  sometimes  applied  to  a  waterfall;  Ard, 
a  height,  and  Rcidlic,  a  hillside.  The  pool  or  waterfall  at  the  hill- 
side height. 

Tnllcdigvibban,  from  the  Gaelic  TiilacJi,  a  little  hill  or  mound, 
and  sometimes  a  measure  of  land  ;  and  Gribbau,  an  instrument  f^r 
breaking  the  surface  of  land.  It  is  called  in  Ireland  Grafan,  in 
which  is  hidden  the  Greek  verb  Grapho,  to  write  or  engrave.  In 
the  Gaelic  word  Scriban  we  find  the  Latin  verb  Sin'bo. 

Lyittarr,  from  the  Gaelic  Liiuic,  AVdsli  L/yiin,  a  pool  or  lake, 
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and  Tarr,  literally  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  but  in  topography 
applied  to  the  base  of  a  hill  or  the  lower  part  of  a  valley. 

Dalracliidc. — The  old  form  of  this  word  wa?  Dal-ra-naoi,  ^^■hieh 
is  evidently  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  district  or  part,  and  Rath,  a 
circular  iiiouiul  or  entrenchment  tin-own  up  as  protection  round  a 
level  space  or  garden,  and  is  termed  in  Latin  Atrium.  The  third 
syllable  is  clearly  from  the  Gaelic  Naomh,  a  saint.  The  dale  of 
the  saint's  enclosure. 

Shcalacliait,  from  the  Gaelic  Scilcacli,  the  willow.  Literally  thi.s 
is  the  adjectival  form,  the  substantive  being  Sail,  cognate  with  the 
Latin  Su/i.v,  Manx  S/a//,  Welsh  Hclgy.  Several  places  throughout 
the  country  get  their  names  from  the  species  of  wood  naturally 
growing  there.     The  willow  field. 

Letlicndvy. — This  word  has  been  imported  from  Perthshire,  the 
old  form  of  which  was  Lctliciicndy,  which  evidently  comes  from  the 
Gaelic  Lcaua,  grassy  land  with  a  soft,  spongy  bottom.  The  plural 
form  is  Lcantaidlic.  The  form  Lcaua  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  many 
places  throughout  the  country. 

Beniianacli  is  a  pure  Gaelic  word  signifying  many  small  peaks  or  ■ 
serrated  or  pointed  hills.     Abounding  in  peaks  or  points. 

Dcluahatiiich,  from  the  Gaelic  Z'i?//,  a  plain  or  level  district;  Na, 
the  genitive  of;  and  Aitjicach,  a  stranger.  The  stranger's  field  or 
plain.  The  aspirate  h  has  been  prefixed  to  the  last  syllable  to 
form  the  genitive  case  after  the  proposition  ua. 

Ijalitacrh'c,  from  tlie  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence ;  Na,  the 
preposition  of:  and  CraoihJi,  trees  or  wood. 

Legible. — A  name  very  common,  both  as  a  patronymic  and  as  a 
place  name,  throughout  the  country.  The  old  form  was  Logyii  and 
Logan,  from  the  Gaelic  Lagan,  a  hollow.  It  is  also  found  as 
L,a_ir,<:an. 
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Bogmj',  from  the  Gaelic  Bog,  a  bog  or  marsh  or  quagmire ;  and 
Ruadli,  red,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Ruber,  English  Red  qx  Ruddy, 
and  is  found  as  Riia,  Roiu,  Ritf,  Roogit,  and  Ro.     The  red  bog. 

Slackinuick,  from  the  Gaelic  Sing,  literall}'  the  throat,  but 
applied  to  narrow  passages ;  and  I\Ine,  a  jDig ;  also  the  heajj  raised 
over  the  mouth  of  a  vessel  in  measuring,  and  hence  applied  to  land 
raised  above  the  surrounding  level.  Here  probably  signifyino'  the 
pigs'  passage. 

AviugoruacJi,  from  the  Gaelic  Auiluiinn  or  Abluiiiin  or  Ai-itiiin. 
The  ink  in  the  first  form  is  eclipsed  by  hli  in  the  second,  and  bh  by 
T'  in  the  third,  which  is  how  the  numerous  Avens  and  A^•ons 
throughout  the  country  are  arrived  at  from  the  proper  form 
Aiiihitiiiii.  Gornaek  is  from  the  Norse  Gorii,  Sclavonic  Gora,  and 
cognate  with  which  is  the  Greek  Oros,  a  hill  or  mountain.  The 
termination  Ach  signifies  abounding  in.     The  hill  stream. 

AiiltelieamieJi. — The  first  part,  Aiilt,  of  this  word  should  be  Alt, 
a  hill,  and  C/ieanaiiaeh  signifies  heads  or  peaks.  The  pointed  or 
peaked  hill  or  mountain. 

Elian  is  from  the  Gaelic  Alien n,  a  green  jolain. 

Jfiilloe/iard. — The  first  part  is  the  Gaelic  MullacJi,  the  top.  As 
a  root  word  this  word  enters  extensively  into  the  formation  of  place 
names.  Miillau,  a  little  top,  is  the  diminutive  form  of  Mnllacli. 
The  latter  part,  Ard,  signifies  a  height,  but  in  this  word  it  is  used 
in  the  adjective  form.     The  high  summit. 

Baliiafnich,  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence.  Na, 
the  genitive  of.  The  latter  part,  Friicli,  is  a  corruption  of  the  old 
Gaelic  word  Farrach  or  Forroch,  a  meeting  place.  Locally  the 
signification  given  to  the  latter  part  is  Frnci/i,  heath  or  heather. 

Ljucc/utni,  from  the  Gaelic  Liinie,  Welsh  Llyiiii,  a  pool  or  lake, 
and  sometimes  a  waterflill,  as  in  the  Linn  of  the  Dee  and  Corra 
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Linn  on  the  Clyde.  Ci'.nni  is  the  oblique  form  of  Cani,  a  cairn,  a 
heap  of  stones,  also  a  rocky  mount,  as  found  in  the  Cairngorm 
mountains. 

Cornaich. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Caniaich,  which  is 
from  tlie  Gaelic  Cant,  a  calm  or  heap  of  stones,  but  here  si^niCv- 
ing  a  rough,  rock}'  or  hillocky  ground. 

Dcljabr,  anciently  Dalfahr,  from  the  Gaelic  Dail,  a  plain,  and 
the  old  Gaelic  Facliair,  shelving  land,  and  is  met  with  only 
occasionally  throughout  the  country.  It  is  allied  to  the  other 
word  Faichc,  a  field  or  lawn. 

Lyiifcid. — For  the  first  part  of  this  woni  see  Lynecliiirti.  The 
latter  part  is  from  Fiall  or  Fell  or  Fjeld,  the  Scandinavian  for 
mountain.     The  mountain  linn. 

Inchto-.itach,  from  the  Gaelic  Tunisli,  Welsh  Yuys  or  Er.c:, 
German  hiscl,  Latin  Insula,  Greek  Ncsos,  an  island,  and  in  many 
cases  pasture-land  near  water.  It  takes  the  form  Incli  when 
applied  in  the  latter  sense.  Tomach,  the  latter  part,  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Tovi,  a  hill  or  knoll,  and  Acli,  abounding  in.  The  hilly  or 
knoUy  pasture-land. 

Buttaiigonii,  from  the  Gaelic  Jhufnit,  a  sniall  cluster,  a  tuft,  a 
little  grove,  or  a  round  hill  with  trees,  and  Gonn,  blue.  It  is  often 
applied  to  mountains  or  hills.  It  was  also  used  to  designate 
the  colours  of  various  natural  objects.  The  green  hill  or  green 
grove. 

Coilncrvaul. — The  first  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Coillc.  a  wood,  and  is  represented  by  various  modern  forms,  as  Kil, 
Kyle,  and  sometimes  Cil,  but  in  the  latter  case  care  must  be  taken 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cil,  a  church.  The  old  form  was  Coil-au- 
Arigenl.     The  present  form   was  adopted  about   1764.     Arigcal 
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signifies  a  liabitation  or  a  small  church  or  a  cell,  and  is  cognate 
with  the  Latin  Oracitlum.  (r(v7//r/-i'rt/// signifies  the  habitation  or 
church  in  the  wood. 

Ba'tiv.lniid,  from  the  Gaelic  Birth;  a  town  or  residence,  and 
Sraid,  a  street,  derived  from  the  Latin  Strata.  In  topography  it 
is  applied  to  a  road,  and  found  as  Straid,  Strad,  and  Srad.  The 
dwelling  beside  the  road. 

AucJitalaitclt. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Achatnlacli,  from 
Achadli,  a  field  or  plain,  and  Tulacli,  a  little  hill,  and  found  as 
Tilly,  Tiilly,  and  Tiiloch ;  also  as  Tcalach.     The  hill  field. 

LocI:gonn,  from  the  Gaelic  Loch,  a  lake,  and  Conn,  blue.  The 
loch  of  the  blue  water. 

LochanhuUy,  from  the  Gaelic  Lochan,  a  little  lake.  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  is  from  the  old  Gaelic  Uladh,  a  tomb  or  cairn.  It 
is  applied  to  a  stone  altar  from  the  ancient  practice  of  devotees  of 
makingtheir  devotions  on  tombstones.  The  loch  of  the  tomb  or  cairn. 

Chrnich,  from  the  Gaelic  Cniach,  the  primary  signification  of 
which  is  a  stack  or  rick,  but  in  topography  it  is  applied  to  hills  of 
a  round  or  stacked  form. 

Gallovic,  or  sometimes  GoUlvic. — The  word  Gall  has  been  used 
in  Scotland  from  very  remote  times  to  denote  a  stranger  or 
foreigner.  It  is  frequently  applied  in  another  sense — that  of  a 
stone  pillar  or  a  rocky  mountain  or  hill.  Here  it  is  used  in  the 
latter  sense.     The  rock  or  pillar  beside  the  water. 

Iiichlinc,  from  the  Gaelic  Iiuiis,  an  island  or  pasture-land  near 
water,  and  when  applied  to  pasture-land  takes  the  form  oi  Inch, 
and  the  Gaelic  Linn,  a  pool  or  lake.  The  pasture-land  beside  the 
linn. 

Corrinch,  from  the  Gaelic  Coirc,  a  i-avine,  hollow,  or  whirlpool. 
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There  is  another  word  much  resemblinp^  this— (fcTir  or  Co:\T;i':,  a 
v.-eir  across  a  river.     Fur  the  latter  part  of  the  wiinj  see  luchlinc. 

Jid/ld^aii,  from  the  Gaelic  }<ai/c,  a  residence,  nud  Li^^'tn:,  a  little 
hullo\s'.     The  residence  in  the  little  hollow. 

Dclbii'uick,  froni  the  Gaelic  Bail,  a  field  or  iilain,  and  Biiidhcag, 
a  yellow  Hower.     The  Held  of  the  3'ellow  flowers. 

Docltlygie. — The  first  part,  Doc/t,  of  this  word  is  a  contraction  of 
the  Gaelic  Dablioch,  a  farm  ;  in  olden  times  applied  strictly  to  a 
farm  sidficicnt  to  pasture  a  certain  number  of  cattle.  lu  the 
Hebrides  it  is  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  latter  part,  I.ygif,  is 
from  the  old  Gaelic  Liagaii,  the  diminutive  v>{  Liag,  a  standing 
stone  or  the  side  of  a  mountain  or  hill.     The  hillside  farm. 

Babiaconcngli,  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence,  and  Coin- 
itcainhe,  a  meeting.  The  meeting  house.  Such  places  were  so 
named  at  cross  roads  in  olden  times  or  whore  people  used  to  meet 
to  discuss  any  matter  of  importance. 

Docharii. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  the  word  Doclilygic. 
The  latter  part,  Am,  is  from  the  Teutonic  Ani,  a  home,  Latin 
Ara,  French  Aire,  Gaelic  Aros.     The  home  farm. 

Kiiuhurdy,  from  the  Gaelic  Cfa;iit,  a  head  or  point  of  l,nd,  and 
found  as  Kin  or  Ken  ;  Carr,  a  rock,  and  Dnbli,  black.  The  head 
or  end  of  the  black  rock. 

Iiivcrlaidiiau,  from  the  Gaelic  Invcr,  and  found  as //.'''/,•:>  and 
Inner,  a  river  confluence  or  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  The 
middle  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Liatit,  literally  grey,  and  applied  to 
the  silvery  colour  of  water.  When  j^refixed  to  the  letters  n  or  a  it 
invariably  assumes  the  form  Laidov  Lead  or  Led,  in  place  of  Liatli. 
The  latter  part,  Nan,  is  a  contraction  of  Am/uiinn,  a  river.  The 
mouth  or  confluence  of  the  silvery  stream. 


Iciv. — This  is  rather  a  peculiar  word,  surrounded  as  it  is  with 
Gaelic  names,  and  points  to  a  later  date  than  the  names  of  the 
other  places  in  the  parish.  It  is  from  the  Gaelic  Elv  or  Elf,  a 
river.  It  is  not  frequent  in  the  place  names  of  Scotland,  but  is 
common  on  the  Continent,  and  is  found  in  such  names  as  A/f,  Alb, 
Elbe,  Elbcn.  Lnagciicly,  the  river  in  the  hollow;  Dohlf,\X\Q  valley 
river;  and  Elbuig,  a  town  on  the  river. 

Eorigcn,  from  the  Gaelic  Fotlib'  (pronounced  for),  land,  and 
Eiiiiit,  to  oppress;  Eigiicacit,  an  oppressor.  The  oppressor's  land. 
That  is  to  say,  land  reclaimed  by  excessive  labour,  without 
I'onuineration  therefor. 

Garbhahoi: — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Carb/i,  rough,  and  is  frec[uently  found  as  an  attribute  to  place 
names.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Saot/iair,  labour.  The 
Old  form  was  Gaybh-haotlialr,  in  which  the  initial  .f  of  the  proper 
root  is  eclipsed  by  the  aspirate  h,  and  by  extension  was  dropped 
altogether.     The  rough  labour. 

Anchlercliepcr. — The  initial  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Uuchdar,  and  found  as  Auclitcr,  Oc/itcr,  Welsh  Uchdcr,  the  upper 
part  or  the  summit,  and  is  sometimes  anglicised  ivatcr.  The 
second  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ccap,  the  top  of  a  hill  or  a  stake  or 
block,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Latin  Cippns,  a  sharp  stake,  and 
with  the  Welsh  Cyff,  and  is  fo\ind  as  Kip  and  Cip.  The  last 
syllable  cr  is  a  contraction  of  Tir,  land,  and  the  proper  form  of  tlie 
word  is  Uaclidar-cltcap-tir ,  the  first  two  syllables  forming  a  tauto- 
logy.    The  summit  of  the  land. 

Ess  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  waterfall.  There  are  two  nominative 
forms  of  this  word.  Ess  and  Ass ;  the  genitive  is  Essa  and  Essy, 
and  in  these  forms  it  enters  largely  into  the  place  names  of  the 
country. 
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Ry)i:aga^,  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidhc,  a  hillside  stretch,  and 
]\Iogach,  abounding  in  fields.  The  old  form  was  Rcid'niiagach, 
which  literally  signifies  a  stretch  or  series  of  fields. 

Baliio.fettacJt. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Abernethy. 

ToitmtigJdcach,  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  round  hill  or  knoll,  and 
Ttdach  or  Tidaich,  a  hillock ;  also  a  tautology. 


'm^ 


XL 
DYKE  AND  MOY. 


THESE  two  Parishes  were  united  in  IGIS.  This  united  parish 
is  an  irregular,  four-cornered  titrure,  on  the  margin  of  the 
^iloray  Firth,  to  an  extent  of  six  miles,  and  extending  south- 
wards nearly  the  same  length.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated.  Along  the  coast  is  that  extensive  sandy  desert 
known  as  the  Culbin  or  Maviston  Sandhills.  Hector  Boethius 
represents  this  desert  as  produced  by  the  same  inundation  of  the 
the  sea  which  swept  away  the  estate  of  Earl  Goodwin  in  Kent  in 
1100,  now  known  as  the  disastrous  Goodwin  Sands.  Since  the 
original  devastation  the  sea  appears  to  have  been  encroaching 
considerably  on  the  coast,  and  the  evil  extended  by  the  blowing  of 
the  sand  inland.  These  sandhills  were  originally  piled  up  in  three 
great  hills  below  Maviston,  in  the  parish  of  Auldearn ;  and  irom 
this  great  reservoir  the  sand  has  been  drifted  towards  the  north- 
cast  in  such  enormous  quantities  that  the  barony  of  Culbin,  and 
;niciently  known  as  "  the  granary  of  JToray,"  was  literally  and 
•wholly  buried  under  it  about  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  lands 
were  covered  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  between  the  years  1670 
and  169-5,  and  the  estate  so  much  destroyed,  that  the  proprietor 
petitioned  Parliament  to  be  exempted  from  paying  the  ordinary 
public  dues.     The  removal  of  the  sand  to  Culbin  is  said  to  have 
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been  facilitated  and  accelei-atod  by  the  couiitiy  people  pulling  up 
bent  from  the  ground  in  the  parishes  of  Dyke  and  Auldearn,  ar.d 
the  practice  was,  in  conseipicnce,  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
In  the  churchyard  of  Dyke  is  an  old  tombstone  belonging  to  the 
family,  thus  remorsely  disinherited.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
stone  are  the  initials  V  K.E.I. ,  and  date  1613,  after  which  runs  the 
following  legend : — 

Valtir  Kin.naird,  El!zai!eti!  Innes. 

"The  builders  of  thii  bed  of  stane 
Are  Laird  and  Lady  of  Cowbine, 
Qiihilk  tua  and  theirs,  qiihane  braithe  is  gane, 
Pleis  God,  vil  slcip  this  bed  vilhiii." 

The  heath  of  Ilardmoor,  which  adjoins  the  now  sterile  district  C'f 
Culbin,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Jlacbeth  was  met  by  the 
"Weird  Sisters  while  he  journeyed  with  Bamjuo  from  the  Western 
Isles  to  meet  King  Duncan  at  the  Castle  of  Forres. 

Dyhc. — This  place  was  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  site 
of  an  ancient  camp,  and  is  taken  from  the  Middle  English  Dik, 
Anglo-Saxon  Die,  Dutch  Dijk,  Icelandic  Diki,  Greek  Tcixos,  avA 
Sanskrit  Dc/ii,  a  wall  or  rampart,  a  trench  and  embankment. 

AToy. — This  word  was  the  ancient  name,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  Mitgli,  a  plain  or  level  track  of  country.  It  jjcrhaps  is  one 
of  the  oldest  Gaelic  words,  and  Latinised  Hfnj^iis.  The  modem 
Gaelic  is  2fn-cliair,  that  is  .'\f<v:;-li-tliir,  the  level  track  of  land.  It 
is  variously  found  as  Jll(rj^/i,  Moy,  Ma,  and  Mag;  also  as  Maze. 

W/nteviire  is  a  recent  name,  the  old  form  being  U'hitciucr, 
which  evidently  signifies  the  white  lake,  from  the  Middle  English 
]\fcfc,  Dutch  l\Tcer,  Icelandic  I\Iarr,  German  Mcer,  Welsh  Mor, 
Gaelic  Miiir,  Latin  Marc.  The  original  sense,  according  to  Skeat, 
is  "  dead,"  once  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  also  the  waste  ocean. 
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BanhJicad,  from  the  iliddle  English  Banlx  or  Bonckc,  a  mound 
of  earth,  Dutch  Banck,  Icelandic  Juikki,  the  end  or  head  of  a  bank 
of  earth. 

BrciBc,  in  I'M!  Broily,  wliich  is  evidently  from  the  Gaelic 
Brodha,  a  point,  a  spot,  a  level  piece  of  land.  The  same  root  is 
found  in  Brodiesord,  in  Banffshire,  which  signifies  a  level  piece  of 
land  at  the  base  of  the  Ord  hill. 

Biiiciitss,  from  the  Gaelic  Bcnni,  a  mountain  or  hill,  and  the 
Scandinavian  Noes,  Anglo-Saxon  Nacs,  French  N'css,  and  English 
A'^tss,  a  promontory.     The  high  headland. 

K intessnck.—l!\\Q  old  form  of  this  word  was  Kiiitesk,  from  the 
Gaelic  Ccaitn,  and  frequently  found  as  Kin,  Ken,  and  Ciit,  a  head- 
land, ar.d  Tcasg,  boisterous,  wind,  storm,  or  furious  waves.  The 
stormy  head  or  cold  place. 

Daivi-y,  from  the  Gaelic  Bail,  Dutch  Dccl,  a  plain  or  district. 
The  latter  part  of  the  word  comes  from  Bcit/tc,  the  birch.  The 
jDlain  of  the  birch  wood. 

Log'h'hitchuic. — This  is  evidently  in  a  disguised  form  the  word 
Logicbnchaii,  from  the  Gaelic  Lag,  Lug,  a  hollow,  cognate  with  the 
Latin  Laais,  a  lake,  Greek  Lakkos.  In  the  Book  of  Deer,  about 
1295,  the  word  Buchan  is  found  as  Botnvan,  in  1601  as  Bangltaii, 
but  an  older  form  still  is  Boclion,  and  taking  this  as  the  most 
appro.ximately  correct  one.  the  word  would  be  derived  from  the 
Gaelic  Bochtluniu,  a  surge  or  billow,  a  swelling  wave,  hence  by 
extended  use  the  undulating  land.  This  part  of  Aberdeenshire 
once  formed  a  county  of  itself,  and  an  earldom  which  was  vested  in 
the  chief  of  the  Cummins,  until  their  forfeiture  in  1309  The 
alternately  undulating  and  hollow  land. 

Broadslunv,  from  the  Jliddle  English  Brood,  Dutch  Breed, 
Icelandic  Breidr,  broad,  and   S/iaio,  a  thicket,  Icelandic   Skogr, 
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Swedish  S^-i^_g;  Danish  5/v'T',  Sanskrit  S/.-ii.  The  original  sigaifica- 
tion  of  this  root  seems  to  be  a  covering  or  shelter.  The  broad 
wood  or  thicket. 

Dantaivay. — In  1453  it  was  Tanicica;  1498  Danmnj,  from  the 
old  Gaelic  Dair  or  Doirc,  which  are,  however,  more  strictly  applied 
to  clumps  of  wood  or  groves  than  to  the  oak  species.  The  Latin 
Dnis  and  Sanskrit  Drit  are  cognate  with  it.  The  latter  part  comes 
from  the  Gaelic  /''?/;'/',  a  noble,  hence  the  phrase  Ditiiic  Baigltcacli, 
a  nobleman.  The  nobleman's  oak  wood  or  forest.  Adjoining  the 
modern  mansion  is  the  princely  hall  built  by  Earl  Randolph, 
Regent  of  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  David  Bruce.  Here 
ilary  Queen  of  Scots  held  the  court  in  1504.  Among  the  pictures 
is  one  of  the  "  Bonny  Karl  of  ]Moray,  who  was  murdered  at  Doni- 
bristlc,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  in  1,j92,  on  the  7th  of  February. 
The  Earl  of  Moray  was  cruelly  murdered  by  tlie  Earle  of  Huntly 
at  bis  house  in  Dunnibrissell." 

"  lie  was  a  braw  gallant, 

And  lie  played  at  tlie  glove  ; 
.■\nd  the  lionny  Earl  of  Moiay. 
Oil  !  he  was  the  tjviecii's  love." 

Suable. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Cliiioip,  which  is  evidently 
from  the  Gaelic  Citaip,  the  plural,  and  Ciiap,  the  singular  fur  a  hill 
of  a  round  form.  The  aspirates  ch  are  eclipsed  by  s  in  tlie  angli- 
cising process,  the  former  being  pronounced  hard,  like  k  in  Gaelic, 
but  soft  like  j  in  English.  Cliuaipal,  or  Cluiaipacli,  abounding  in 
round  hills. 

Craigjicld,  from  the  Gaelic  Craig  or  Carrig,  a  rock.  Crcagach 
is  the  adjective  form,  and  means  rocky,  and  Field,  from  the  Jliddle 
English  Fcld,  Dutch   Veld,  a  field.     The  rocky  field. 

Bogs,  from  the  Gaelic  Big,  soft  or  marshy,  hence    the  Gaelic 
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r>i.\qn!i,  a  quagmire.  Another  word  for  a  quagmire  is  Sail- 
cUndthcach. 

CrcKvhall,  from  the  Gaelic  Crodli  (pronounced  Cro),  a  dowrj'. 
The  word  aiso  signifies  cattle,  and  there  is  another  word  Cvo, 
signifying  a  cattle  fold.     The  bequeathed  hall. 

Feddan,  from  the  Gaelic  Fcadaii,  a  small  stream;  also  applied  to 
a  conduit  or  to  a  crevice  in  a  rock 

Kincortli,  from  the  Gaelic  Ccanu,  a  head,  and  found  as  Kir.  and 
Ken.  The  latter  part  was  formerly  Sgarth,  from  the  Gaelic 
Sparta,  a  division.     The  dividing  headland  or  the  dividing  hill. 

Earuhill. — For  Earn,  the  first  part  of  this  word,  see  the  parish 
of  Alves.     The  hill  beside  the  river  Findhorn. 

Tcaric. — The  old  form  was  Tcarvie,  which  is  evidently  from  the 
Gaelic  Tir,  land,  and  the  Scandinavian  I'ic,  a  church.  The  church 
lands. 

Carsc,  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low  ground  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Covs,  a  bog. 

WcUhill. — This  is  only  a  modern  form,  given  from  the  fact  that 
a  well,  supposed  at  one  time  to  possess  medicinal  properties,  iisues 
out  of  the  hill, 

Mud/iall. — This  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  corruption  of  the  old  word 
MutJiill  or  Moothill,  a  place  of  assembly.  We  find  it  in  iloothill, 
near  Aberdeen,  Motehill  in  Perth,  Almoot,  which  has  been 
corrupted  into  Old  Maud,  near  Peterhead.  The  Gaelic  for  Bute  is 
y '  lilc-ntlioid,  and  also  extended  Boid-cnoc-a-mhoid ,  in  Lochcarron. 

r>oatIiill. — This  is  from  the  Teutonic /j;//A'/ or  Bottle,  a  dwelling. 
The  word  is  found  as  Bold,  Battle,  and  Blod.  Battlehill,  near 
Huntly,  is  from  this  word.  Cognate  with  it  is  the  Xorse  BjcI  and 
Bo. 

Pdinkbonuy. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the   I'lvnch 
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Blanc,  German  r>!ai:c,  Anglo-Saxon  Blank,  wliite,  and  found  in  the 
various  forms  of  Blciik,  Blink,  and  Blnnk.  The  latter  part  is  not 
the  English  adjective  Bonny,  but  is  from  the  Gaelic  Bau,  a  hill  or 
height,  and  found  in  Wales  as  Fan,  where  by  mutation  the  A 
becomes/,  as  in  Ccfn-y-fan  and  Tal-y-fan.     The  Avhite  hill. 

Muirsidc,  from  t!ie  Scandinavian  Mocr  or  I\Ior,  Scotch  Hfnir, 
waste  land  or  heath.     The  side  of  the  muir. 

AHvtshill,  from  the  Syriac  .•://'/'(?,  literally  a  father,  Latin  Abbatis, 
Teutonic  Abt,  and  were  introduced  into  the  languages  of  Europe 
in  connection  with  the  Monastic  system  and  are  attached  to 
names  nf  places  belonging  to  church  lands.  These  words  a:e 
freipiently  found  throughout  the  country  in  the  various  forms  uf 
Abt,  Abs,  Ab,  Abdic,  Ad.  The  Gaelic  Uag  is  the  Irish  form.  The 
abbot's  hill. 

Bauaracli,  from  the  Gaelic  Banaireach,  a  sheep  fold  or  an 
enclosure  where  sheep  are  milked,  and  the  milkmaid  is  termed 
Banarach. 

BcnyUy. — The  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  this  is  Bcarradh-liaih, 
from  the  Gaelic  Bcairadh,  the  top  of  a  hill  or  rock,  and  the  Gaelia 
Liaili,  grey.     The  grey  hill  or  rock. 

Dayidass. — The  nld  form  of  this  word  was  Dcarglas,  which 
comes  from  the  Gaelic  Dcargail,  a  red  place.  Our  foref;ithers 
generally  designated  places  by  their  most  obvious  characteristic. 
Eveiy  name  denoting  the  feature  that  most  strongly  attracted 
attention.     The  red  land. 

Ellands,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ealand,  Dutch  Eylandt,  literally 
an  island,  and  is  applied  to  tracts  of  land  in  the  same  sense  as 
Innish. 

Broom,  formerly  Brevi,  which  is  the  Dutch  for  the  plant  broom. 
Whi'ciinie. — The  prefix  here  is  pure  English,   but    the   latter 
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part,  6'/v.'V,  is  the  much  dirJguised  word  Ofnc  or  0:'tvi,  and  found 
in  the  various  forms  of  Oiiyii,  Ovyn,  On'jii,  Uiic,  Uiiie,  as  here; 
E(ni,  Ecu,  all  of  wliich  signify  a  soft,  marshy  place.  The  white 
marsh. 

Clodiciuoss,  from  the  iliddle  English  Clot,  Clotlc,  Scandinavian 
Clod,  Danish  Klodc,  Icelandic  Klot,  German  Kloss,  a  ball  of  earth. 
The  moss  abounding  in  clods. 

FL\hlcys,  from  the  Jliddle  English  Flok,  Icelandic  Flokc,  Danish 
Flok,  Swedish  Flock,  a  herd  of  sheep  or  cattle,  and  the  Middle 
English  Lea,  Lay,  L.cy,  untilled  land.     The  flock  pasture-land. 

Graugcgrccii,  from  the  French  Grange,  a  fai-ni  or  storehouse  for 
grain.  The  Gaelic  is  Graiuiiseaeli,  and  cognate  with  both  the 
Latin  Grauaria  and  Graninn ;  and  the  Middle  English  Green, 
Dutch  Groeu,  Icelandic  Graeini,  the  colour  of  grow'ing  herbs,  and 
might  be  defined  the  fertile  fixrm. 

Fernery,  from  the  Gaelic  Jn-ania  or  Fearn,  a  gap,  and  usually 
applied  to  a  gap  in  a  hill  or  mountair,  but  also  applied  to  a  greater 
depression  than  the  surrounding  land,  and  Airidh  (pronounced 
cry"),  hill  pasture,  or  a  level  green  among  hills ;  also  a  summer 
residence  for  herdsmen,  a  shealing.     The  green  hollow. 
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THIS  Parish  is  pastural  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  the 
highest  hill,  the  Knock  of  iloray,  being  of  small  elevation. 
It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Findhorn,  and  is  -watered  by 
the  Divie  and  other  streams  tributary  to  the  Findhorn.  On  the 
bank.s  of  the  Findhorn  and  Divie  are  some  of  the  most  runiantic 
rural  scenes  which  ^vood,  water,  rock,  and  \ariety  of  ground  can 
pro(hice.  The  natural  woods  are  very  extensive,  and  the  ancient 
forest  of  Darnaway  covers  about  700  acres,  and  farther  up  the  river 
is  the  wood  of  Dundatf.  Southwards  up  the  Dorback  is  Lochindorb, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  au  island,  with  the  ruins  of  Lochindorb 
Castle,  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  blockaded  by  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  the  Regent  during  Uavid  iiruce's  captivity  in 
England,  and  Edward  III.  in  the  following  j-ear  honoured  it  by 
raising  the  siege.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  State  prison.  The 
l)oune  Hill  of  Relugas  is  a  conical  hill,  round  a  great  part  of  which 
runs  the  Divie  in  a  deep,  rocky  channel.  On  the  summit  are  the 
remains  of  a  strong  fortress  of  autinuity,  beyond  the  period  of 
iiuthentic  history.  Higher  up  the  Divie  stands  the  Castle  of 
Dunphail  upon  a  rock  of  singular  appearance.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Cuinmiugs.     The  singular  bridge  of  Rannoch  hero 
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is  also  of  great  antiquity,  which  traditionally  derives  its  name  frunv 
the  illustrious  Randolph  Earl  of  Moray  and  Regent  of  Scotland. 

EikukiUic. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Eudai:,  the  face,  literally  a  brow ;  hence  by  extension  it  is  applied 
to  the  face  of  a  hill.  It  is  also  found  as  Aodami,  and  contracted 
to  Edin,  Eden,  Edaii,  and  Edn.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Coilk,  a  wood,  and  in  topography  takes  the  forms  of  Kcl,  Kil, 
Kelly,  KUly,  and  Kyle,  the  wood.  Signifies  the  woody  hillside  or 
braefaco. 

Toiudoi^',  from  the  Gaelic  To:)i,  a  round  hill  or  knoll,  and  Dhu 
or  Dii,  black.  The  black  hill.  This  name  is  very  frequentl}'  met 
with  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  districts  of  Scotland,  and  is  quite 
expressive  of  this  hill. 

Tullygltiis. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Tnlach,  a  little 
hill  or  mound,  an(i  variously  found  as  Tnlla,  Tnlloic,  Tally,  and 
Tiilli.  lu  an  Irish  glossary  it  is  given  as  the  ecpiivalent  of  Bri,. 
which  is  another  word  for  a  little  hill,  and  cognate  with  which  is 
the  English  Brae.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  English  Glen,  and 
has  the  same  signification  as  the  Gaelic  Gleann,  and  though  nearly 
identical  in  form,  the  one  has  not  been  derived  from  the  other,  the 
one  being  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  much  later  date  than  the  Gaelic 
Gleann,  Welsh  Glyn.     The  hill  glen. 

Loiigley. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Longleitlt,  which  is 
evidently  from  the  old  Pictish  word  Luinge,  a  place  of  encampment. 
From  this  word  has  come  the  modern  Gaelic  word  Loi:ii,  a  fortress 
or  stronghold.  The  latter  part  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  wnid 
Lies  or  Lis,  now  signifying  a  garden  or  an  enclosure,  but  literally 
and  formerly  strictly  applied  to  a  fortification.  The  entrenched 
encampment. 

Ciw'grey,  from  the  Gaelic  Craig  or  Carrig,  a  rock,  and  Rnadh.. 
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red,  reddish,  and  is  equivalent  to  and  cognate  with  the  Latin 
Ruber.     It  is  extensively  used  as  a  (lualiiying  word.     The  red  rock. 

DiiiiphaH,  from  the  Gaelic  D;i)!,  the  piiiuary  signification  of 
which  is  strong  or  firm.  In  Latin  writings  it  is  often  found  as  the 
ei|nivalent  of  Finnits  and  For'is,  and  in  Gaelic  it  is  used  as  the 
cqtiivalent  o^  Lis,  a  stronghold.  It  also  glosses  ./r.rand  Co.stnnn, 
and  Adaninan  writes  it  as  Miiiiitio.  It  is  found  in  other  languages 
as  well  as  the  Celtic.  Welsh  Din,  German  X/iu.  In  recent 
names  it  assumes  the  forms  of  /.)//;/,  Dooii,  and  Don.  The  latter 
part,  PltaH,  is  an  appendix  from  the  Scandina\ian  Fiall  or  Fjold, 
a  mountain  or  mountain  range.  The  Xorsemen,  after  landing 
upon  the  Scottish  coast,  would  have  heard  of  the  strength  of  this 
Iiill  fortress,  and  would  have  designated  the  hill  by  their  own 
word ;  hence  the  hill  fortress. 

Bcvryhy. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  D}-ke  and  Jloy. 

Rcds'caii. — Where  the  Norsemen  had  settlements  this  word 
Sttcn,  literally  a  rock  or  stone,  but  in  topography  sometimes 
applied  to  a  rock  fortress,  often  marks  the  site  of  the  grave  of  one 
of  their  heroes.     The  red  rock  or  stone  or  fortress. 

Dallasbraclity. — The  fii-st  part  is  from  Da!,  a  plain  or  district. 
Dutch  DclI,  German  Thcil,  Iiish  Da!,  and  is  also  applied  to  the 
river  which  flows  through  the  district.  The  second  part  is  Fas  or 
Fss,  literally  a  waterfall,  but  by  extension  applied  to  a  rapid 
stream  or  river.  The  third  part,  }>rac!ity,  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Ih-aicli  or  Brac/t,  malt,  literally  fermented  grain,  and  often  applied 
to  places  where  illicit  stills  were  erected.  Lrackla  Distillery  gets 
its  name  from  this  word. 

Coiiicavd. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Cong-a-CaibltaH, 
which  lets  us  at  once  into  the  signification  of  the  word.  The  word 
Coinr  is  an  old  Gaelic  word  for  a  habitation.     It  was  a  common 
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•wnrd  with  the  old  monks  in  the  foiin  of  Conge!.  The  nioi.lern 
Gaelic  is  Cai,  nnd  is  found  in  the  next  part,  Cailh'al,  a  ch.iiicl. 
Tlie  church  habitation  or  the  monks'  habitation. 

Mei.klcgrLCii. — The  initial  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  ScauJi- 
iia\-ian  Mic/c'a  and  JlTyccl,  Scotch  Miickic  or  Micki'c,  and  signifies 
great.  It  is  frequently  met  with  ou  the  Continent,  and  particularly 
applied  to  fortresses,  mountains,  and  marshes. 

Rcga/liii  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidh,  a  plain  or  level  field,  and  more 
commonly  employed  to  signify  a  mountain  tlat,  and  Anglicised 
Ren,  Re,  and  Rety,  and  the  second  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ail,  a 
hill  or  rock.     The  smooth  hill  or  rock. 

Bogney. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  PiOgnaeh,  which  comes 
from  the  Gaelic  Pug,  signifying  soft  or  marshy.  Naeh,  the  latter 
part,  is  an  adjectival  termination  formed  from  substaniives,  and 
in  the  Anglicising  process  has  assumed  the  new  form  Key.  Thus 
Mulad  is  the  Gaelic  substantive  sorrow.  ]\InladaeJL  is  sorrowful, 
Gaol,  love,  Gaolach,  lovely.     The  soft  place. 

Oichqnhorn. — The  first  part  Oieh  is  from  the  obsolete  Gaelic 
word  Oichc,  water,  as  found  in  the  Oich  river,  the  Oichel,  and  Loch 
Gicln.  It  is  also  found  as  Oek,  Oeker,  Oeke,  Eck,  and  Uiek.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Cam,  a  mound,  and  by 
extension  applied  to  a  stack-like  hill.  The  genitive  furm  is 
Chuirn ;  hence  the  old  form  of  the  word  would  ha\'e  been  Oieh-a- 
Cliuivn.  The  mountain  stream  or  the  mountain  lake,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Raliiain,  from  the  Gaelic  Baile,  a  town  or  residence.  The 
second  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  word  ^.''«,  a  stranger.  The  old  form 
was  Baile-an-Nain.     The  strangers'  residence. 

Reliigas,  froni  the  Gaelic  Reidhe,  a  smooth  hillside,  and  Logais, 
nnevcn,rough,fullofhindranccs  and  obstructions.  Theroughhillside. 
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Pnss/cj',  from  the  Gaelic  Pn-ds,  a  furrow  or  ground  cut  up  by 
running  water,  and  Li'j;  a  meadow.     The  furrowed  meadow  land. 

Lo^ic'  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Lnj;;  Lug,  German  Lnckc,  Latin 
Lcais,  Greek  Lakkos.  a  hollow  or  lake.  In  top(igrapliy  the  word 
assumes  various  forms,  but  the  form  Logij  is  more  common  in 
Aberdeen  and  Perth  than  in  any  of  the  other  counties.  In  Irelaml 
Leg  and  Lag  are  frequently  found.  In  Ayrshire  we  have  it  as 
Logan,  signifying  the  little  hollow. 

lh-d:kt-ii':o:i'. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Braccc,  German  Brake.  Bracccii  is  the  plural  form,  signify- 
inc  ferns.  Icelandic  Biirkni,  Swedish  Brakca,  Danish  Bregtie. 
Skeat  says  it  was  so  called  because  growing  on  rough  or  broken 
ground.  The  second  part  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hcah,  HcIi, 
Dutch  Hoog,  Icelandic  Har,  Daaish  Hor.  The  original  sense  of 
these  words  is  bent,  hence  rounded,  knob-like,  as  a  mound  or  hill. 
IIoicc  is  the  English  form.     The  fern  hillock. 

Glassjicld,  from  the  Gaelic  Glas,  grey,  blue,  or  green,  and 
frequently  applied  as  an  adjective  to  local  names.  Gla.sgow  is  saiil 
by  a  Welsh  author  to  be  a  corruption  of  Glas-Cocd,  the  gi'cen 
wood.  AVe  have  Glassgreen,  near  Elgin,  which  is  actually  a 
tautology.     The  green  field. 

CliapdJiall,  from  the  Latin  Ca/clla,  German  KapcUa,  which  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  root  Capa,  a  hooded  cloak ;  hence  a  shrine 
in  which  was  preserved  the  cape  or  hood  of  St.  Martin.  The  word 
is  common  in  Scotland,  and  indicates  where  these  shrines  were 
originally  erected.     Another  form  of  the  word  is  Kirkhill. 

Knockicfin,  from  the  Gaelic  Cnoc,  a  hill  or  knock.  Kiiockic  is 
the  diminutive  form.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Fionn, 
white.  It  is  also  frequently  found  as  Fin,  Welsh  G'.vynn.  Perhaps 
the  most  extravagant  form  of  this  word  is  found  in  Phcenix  Park, 
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Dublin,  and  was  so  called  from  a  beautiful  spring  well  in  the 
grounds.  We  find  it  also  in  Loch  Fyne,  a  clear  or  beautiful  lake. 
The  word  signifies  the  fair  or  white  hill. 

Doxviiduff. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Gaelic  Dim,  a  stronghold,  a  hill  fort,  the  primary  meaning  of  which 
is  strong.  By  extension  it  has  long  been  apjjlied  to  hills  and 
mountains  having  no  fort  or  stronghold.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Du  or  Ditbli,  black.     The  black  hill. 

Cocpcr'tiH. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Cabar,  a  height 
or  eminence — as  in  the  phrase  Cabar  Beinnc,  the  mountain  top. 
The  word  hill  appended  forms  a  tautology. 

Gcrvally. — There  is  an  old  Gaelic  word  Gacrtha  (pronounced 
Gavlia)  used  to  signify  a  woodland  along  the  banks  of  a  ri\er, 
literally  meaning  bushes  or  underwood.  It  is  found  as  Ger,  Gear, 
Gacr,  and  Gaii:  The  latter  part  is  from  Bailc,  a  residence.  The 
word  signifies  the  residence  in  the  wood  near  the  river.  The  local 
meaning  is  Garbli-bltailc,  the  rough  place  of  abode  or  rough  farm. 

Greens. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Grianack,  which  was 
corrupted  into  its  present  form  about  17 24.  It  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Griaii,  the  sun,  and  signifies  the  sunny  spot  or  solarium  or  lerra 
Solaris.  The  name  was  usually  given  to  the  spots  where  ro)'al 
residences  were  built  in  Pictish  times ;  hence  all  palaces  built  on 
sunny  hills  were  Grccnans.  In  course  of  time  the  diminutive  aic 
was  dropped,  and  the  form  Greens  was  adopted. 

Dniiitiue. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Druiii: 
or  Droin,  the  back,  and  cognate  with  the  Latin  Dorsum.  The 
second  part  is  the  Celtic  I\Iiu,  Men,  or  Macii,  a  high  rock  or  the 
brow  of  a  hill,     The  hill  ridge. 

Slnie. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Sleag/i,  which  is  the 
Gaelic  for  a  spear,  and  in  topography  is  applied  to  wood,  especially 
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to  tall  trees,  and  is  met  with  in  such  words  as  Cnoc-ua-Sieag/i, 
Dail-iia-S!eng/i,  and  Bnuiich-ita-Slcagh.  The  word  was  first 
applied  from  the  fact  that  in  olden  times  warriors  used  to  cut 
their  spears  from  these  woods  in  a  green  state,  as  they  were  more 
pliable  and  less  liable  to  be  broken. 

Roijiach,  fronr  the  Gaelic  Riiiiiach,  a  marsh  or  f[uagmire. 
Another  form  of  the  word  is  Rniiiaich,  and  the  adjecti\'c  form  is 
Riiinachail,  marshy  or  boggy. 

Toinnauiocu. — The  old  forni  was  Toni-iia-Hloiiu-,  from  the  Gaelic 
Tom,  a  hill.  Xa  is  the  genitive  of,  and  Moinc  is  the  Gaelic  for 
peat.     The  hill  of  the  peat  mo.'is. 

Falkirk  is  an  imported  word  after  the  place  so  called  in  Stirling- 
shire. In  13S2  it  was  Faickirc,  but  the  word  prior  to  that  date 
was  Eglaisb/urac.  About  the  year  1000  it  was  Egglcslnd/i ;  in 
11  GO  it  was  Latinis'id  "  Eaicsia  lic  Egglcsbirc."  Euglais  is  the 
Gaelic  for  church,  and  Bnac  signifies  speckled  or  mottled.  The 
Scotch  Fiuv,  vari-coloured,  was  about  the  year  1382  substituted 
for  Brcnc ;  hence  Falkirk  signifies  the  church  of  the  mottled  stone. 

Lynnglionc,  from  the  Gaelic  Liiuic,  Welsh  Lynn,  a  pool,  a  lake, 
and  sometimes  a]>plicd  to  a  depression  in  the  ground.  Ncr  is  the 
genitive  of.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Gohhainii,  a  smith. 
The  smith's  hollow  or  pool. 

Aitnocli,  from  the  Gaelic  Aitionn,  broom  or  gorse.  Nocli  or  Odi 
is  the  adjectival  termitiation  Nacli  or  AcJl.  The  word  signifies 
abounding  in  gorse. 

Ciifairn. — From  the  Gaelic  Cnl  or  Cuil,  the  back  or  corner. 
The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Fcarn,  the  alder,  and  is  found  as 
Fern,  Farn,  Faini,  Vcrn,  Vani,  and  Varna.  The  aldcrwood 
corner. 

Torchroisk. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Torr,  Welsh 
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T:jr,  Latin  T/irris,  Greek  Pj'rgos,  a  mound,  heap,  or  conical  liill. 
We  find  it  on  the  Contintent  reduplicated  as  in  Torres-Torres,  the 
fortification  of  the  mountains,  and  Turris-Cremata,  the  burned 
tower.  The  latter  part,  C'lroisk,  is  the  oblique  form  of  Crasg,  a 
cross,  which  is  cognate  with  the  Latin  Crux.  In  olden  times  it 
was  usual  among  the  people  of  the  countr}'  to  mai-k  the  spot  where 
"  any  Providential  visitation  took  place,"  or  where  any  great  event 
happened,  by  the  erection  of  a  cross  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.     The  hill  of  the  cross. 

Bozviesford. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Botliar,  without  the 
affix  Ford.  BotJiar  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  lane,  a  road,  or  passage ; 
also  stepping  stones  by  which  to  cross  a  stream.  The  English 
Ford  being  affixed,  the  word  forms  a  tautology  signifying  passage. 

Toniiorc. — This  is  quite  a  common  word,  and  is  frequently  met 
with  throughout  the  country.  It  is  from  the  Gaelic  Torr,  a 
mound,  a  heap,  or  conical  hill,  and  M/ior,  big.     The  big  hill. 

Stripe,  from  the  Gaelic  Strciip,  strife,  contention,  a  skirmish,  or 
insurrection.  The  place  of  the  battle  or  skirmish,  or  the  place  of 
contention.  Tradition  says  that  in  olden  times  there  was  a  battle 
fonght  in  close  proximity  to  this  ]ilacc. 

OutlaivcU. — This  word  is 'composed  of  three  parts,  the  first.  Out, 
being  from  the  Norse  Haut,  a  hill  or  promontory,  and  is  found  in 
Scotland  as  Faut,  Out,  and  //.  The  second  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Laiv,  also  a  hill,  and  with  the  former  word  forms  a  tautology.  The 
last  word.  Well,  is  the  English  for  a  spring  of  water.  The  well  of 
the  hill. 

Tomcork,  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  round  hillock  or  knoll,  a  rising 
ground,  and  the  Gaelic  Corca,  oats.  The  gi'ound  suitable  for 
growing  oats,  which  thrives  well  on  rough  land,  and  feeds  upon 
coarse  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
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AcJtiiidar,  from  the  Gaelic  Achadh,  a  field  or  plain,  and  Dair, 
D(ir,  Dcro,  and  Dcryii,  cognate  \s\\\\  the  Latin  Driis  and  Sanskrit 
Dni,  the  oak.  The  oak  wood,  field  or  plain.  Daracli  is  the 
adjective  form,  and  glosses  qitcrcctuin,  signifying  an  oak  grove. 

Shcnval,  from  the  Gaelic  Scan,  old.  The  application  of  the 
word  old  in  topogra{)hy  refers  to  date  of  occupation  or  cultivation, 
those  places  first  occupied  or  cultivated  being  considered  as  of 
older  date  than  more  recent  places,  hence  the  use  of  the  word. 
The  .-second  part,  Val,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Baile,  a  town  or  residence. 
In  this  word  the  initial  b  is  eclipsed  b}-  its  equivalent  ■:■. 

Ardoch,  from  the  Gaelic  Ard,  a  height,  and  Acliadh,  a  field  or 
plain.  The  plain  on  the  height.  This  word  is  fre(|uently  met  with 
in  the  topography  of  Scotland. 

Pitnisk,  from  the  Gaelic  Pilt  or  Pitteu,  Anglo-Saxon  Pytt, 
cognate  with  the  Latin  Putciis,  a  well,  signifying  a  hollow.  This 
word  occurs  frequently  as  a  prefix.  Aji  is  the  geniti\'e  of,  and 
Uisgc,  water.  Uisi^c  is  found  in  the  various  forms  ol'  Esk,  Isk, 
Usk,  Eske,  and  Uisg.     The  watery  hollow. 

Corslicllocli,  from  the  Gaelic  Coire,  a  hollow  or  deep  gully,  and 
Scilcacli,  abounding  in  willows.  It  is  cognate  with  the  Latin 
Satix,  Welsh  Hclg)',  JIanx  Shell.     The  willow  hullow. 

AchiidocJinn,  from  the  Gaelic  Achadh,  a  field  or  plain.  The 
second  syllable.  In,  is  the  oblique  form  of  the  genitive  an,  signify- 
ing of.  Lochan  is  a  little  loch.  The  jjlain  or  field  of  the  little 
loch. 

KciTOiv,  from  the  Gaelic  Ccilhrcaiiih  (pronounced  Kcjixk^'),  a 
quarter.  It  was  a  custom  in  olden  times  to  divide  the  land  in 
divisions,  and  the  fourth  part  of  that  division  was  called  a  Ccith- 
reaiiili  or  quarter.  This  custom  was  first  instituted  during  the 
time  of  the  Columbian  monks,  and  carried  on  until  the  beginnine; 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  it  was  taken  the  old  Scotch 
measurement,  now  superseded  by  the  imperial  measurement.  Wo 
find  the  word  in  Kirriemuir  in  Forfr.r,  the  big  quarter  or  the 
bishop's  division  of  land. 

Dorsclla. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Doircsltallaclt,  from  the 
Gaelic  Doirc,  a  grove,  and  Scilcach,  abounding  in  willow.  The 
willow  grove. 

LccJiallaii. — The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Ailcan,  a  green,  a  plain,  or  meadow,  usually  applied  to  the  green 
plains  on  the  margin  of  water.     The  loch  of  the  green  plain. 

Dava. — Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Falkirk,  makes  this  word  to  signify  an 
ox  field,  from  DaiitJfxaA  Achadh.  This  is  iiot  correct,  because  at 
the  present  day,  far  less  in  olden  times,  there  is  not  much 
agricultural  land  about  the  place,  the  nature  of  the  soil  being 
moorland  ?  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  word  Dabluu-Ii, 
a  district  of  country,  a  lot,  or  certain  portion  of  land.  The  oblique 
bli  is  eclipsed  by  v,  as  is  usual  in  such  words. 

RocJtouln  — The  old  foi-m  of  this  word  was  RatliuUou,  and  points 
to  a  very  ancient  designation,  from  the  Gaelic  Ratli,  a  stronghold, 
and  Ullaii,  the  old  Gaelic  for  a  cairn,  but  primarily  used  to  signify 
a  tomb  protected  by  a  croiiilccli.  As  is  well  known,  these  cromlechs 
were  erected  so  as  to  form  small  enclosures,  which  were  not 
unfrequently  designated  raths. 

Loan,  from  the  Gaelic  Loii,  a  marsh,  meadow,  or  lawn,  and  first 
applied  to  a  wild,  untillcd,  shrubby,  or  grassy  plain.  Lou  .nlso 
signifies  the  elk,  but  it  is  more  probable  the  former  is  the  correct 
signification. 

Toinbain,  from  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill,  and  Ban,  white.  The 
adjectival  suffix  here  is  very  common  throughout  the  country. 
The  initial  b  o'f  Invi  becomes  by  aspiration  v  and  iv,  and  is  met 
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with  in  the  forms  J'lr/ic  and  ]l'i'iiic,  Banc,  l>azc?i,M\6.  its  pure  form. 
Ban. 

Biivlatr,  from  the  Gaelic  Bai/c,  a  residence,  and  B/air,  Blar,  a 
plan  or  field,  and  by  extension  a  field  of  battle.  The  residence  on 
plain. 

Rotilnrig,  from  the  Gaelic  Rcidhc,  a  hillside  stretch,  and  Liirj, 
a  ridge  of  hill  gradually  declining  into  a  plain.  Applied  in  the 
same  sense  to  the  leg  of  an  animal  as  it  tapers  downward. 

Achiitigaint. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Acltadlt,  a  field  or  plain.  Gairn  is  an  old  Gaelic  word  for  a 
mountain  or  a  hill,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Slavonic  Gova,  Greek 
Ores,  and  is  found  on  the  Continent  as  liora.  The  hill  plain  or 
field. 

Bclnrcac/i. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence. 
The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Rinbhacli,  grej',  bi'indled,  or 
swarthy.  The  bli  is  dropped  in  several  districts  of  the  country, 
and  hence  the  word  becomes  Reach,  as  found  in  this  word.  When 
applied  to  land  it  indicates  dun-coloured  appearance  or  land  torn 
up  by  running  water.     The  residence  on  the  brindled  hillside. 

Loui^skcnch — This  is  a  very  old  word — one  of  the  few  words 
known  to  belong  to  pre-Christian  times.  The  word  Laiui  was  first 
applied  to  a  house  or  dwelling.  After  the  advent  of  the  Christian 
faith  it  was  applied  to  a  church,  and  retains  that  application  to 
the  present  day,  not  so  much  in  Scotland  as  in  Wales.  It  has 
undergone  several  changes,  so  that  now  we  find  it  as  Lann,  Lang, 
and  Long.  The  oblique  forms  are  Leng,  Ling,  and  Lyng.  The 
terminal  ^  is  a  modern  addition  affixed  somewhere  about  the  year 
IGGl.  The  latter  part  Skeach  is  also  from  a  very  old  Gaelic  woirl 
Sceaclt,  signifying  the  white  thorn  or  haw  tree.  In  the  latter  word 
the  c  is  eclipsed  by  k  in  the  former.      This  plant,  by  its  wide 
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diffusion  all  over  the  country,  has  given  names  to  a  large  number 
of  places,  and  is  found  in  the  forms  of  Ske,  Skca,  as  in  Skeabvst,  in 
the  island  of  Skye.     The  dwelling  in  the  hawthorn  wood. 

Half  Davocli. — For  the  signification  of  this  word  see  Dava.  The 
prefix  Half  signifies  a  ploughgate  of  land,  or  half  a  measure  of 
land. 

Aldrisliaig,  from  the  Gaelic  AUt,  a  burn  or  stream,  and  the 
Gaelic  Driscag,  the  diminutive  of  Dris,  the  bramble,  brier,  or 
thorn.     The  bramble  wood  burn. 

Slocw/iitc. — This  is  a  modern  word.  The  first  part  is  from  the 
Anglo-Sa.\-on  S/o,  S/a,  plural  Slaii,  Dutch  Sla;  Danish  Slaaai, 
Swedish  S/aii.  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn,  resembling  in  colour 
the  juniper  berry,  having  a  purple  appearance.  The  affix  here 
does  nut  mean  white,  but  it  is  an  entirely  difterent  word  derived 
from  Vitu,  wood,  and  found  in  the  forms  of  Whit,  White,  as  here, 
and  Wit.     The  sloewood  or  the  blackthorn  wood. 

Locliiiuan,  from  the  Gaelic  Loch,  a  lake,  and  the  Gaelic  Uaii,  a 
Iamb,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Agnus,  Welsh  Oai.  As  is  usually 
the  case,  it  occurs  here  in  the  genitive  plural  with  the  preposition 
of  prefixed,  fonning  the  word  Nanuan,  of  the  lambs.  Uaiiaii  is 
the  diminutive  form.     The  loch  of  the  lambs. 

Baiitrach  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  widow  or  widower.  The  word 
enters  into  several  place  names  throughout  the  country,  and 
indicates  pieces  of  land  given  to  widows  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  a 
custom  which  was  quite  common  in  bygone  times. 

J-'ocbuii',  from  the  Gaelic  Fcii/t,  a  marsh,  a  boggy  stream,  or  a 
stream  flowing  through  a  trench.  The  latter  part  B/iic  is  yellow, 
■with  which  is  cognate  the  Latin  Badius,  English  Bay.  The  yellov,' 
marsh. 

JJtisach. — This  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  Gint/iasach,  abound- 
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ing  in  firwood  trees.  It  is  not  often  that  g  is  eclipsed  by  (/,  and  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  eccentricities  of  different  writers 
before  the  art  of  printing,  when  each  scribe  adopted  his  own 
provincial  mode  of  spelling  words.  It  is  found  as  Dims,  DJiuis, 
and  Das,  as  here.     The  firwood  residence. 

Craigroy,  from  the  Gaelic  Craig  or  Carrig,  a  rock,  and  Rnndli, 
red.     The  red  rock. 

Ihirutack. — The  prcfi.x  here  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  Gaelic 
word  Ih-yn,  a  hill  ridge,  modern  Gaelic  ]]ron,  a  round  hill,  and 
frequently  found  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Wales  as  Bryn,  in 
Scotland  as  Bron,  and  the  Scotch  word  Tack,  literally  a  lease  of 
land  from  the  superior,  and  by  extension  became  to  be  applied  to 
a  farm  :  hence  tacksman,  one  who  holds  the  lease.  The  farm  on 
the  hill. 

Brylack. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  an  old  word  from  the 
Gaelic  Bri,  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Scotch 
Eras,  to  which  evidently  on  the  incoming  of  English-speaking 
people  they  added  the  old  word  Lagh  for  the  modern  Anglo-Saxon 
Law,  a  hill,  thus  forming  a  tautology.     The  hill  ridge. 


~^(i^ 


Eirfin. 


XIII. 
PARISH  OF  ELGIN. 


1 


'    I   ^HIS  rarish  is  of  irregular  form,  and  extcnils  about  ten  miles 
in  length  and  six  in  breadth.     Its  suijerficial  area  has  been 
estimated  at  about  IS  square  miles.      The  surface  of  the 
parish  is  flat,  but   the   vales  of   Mosstowie    and    Pluscarden    are 
i  separated  by  a    steep  hilly  ridge,  and  the  district  rises  generally 

j  from  the  vicinity  of  the  town  towards  the  Blackhills.    The  only 

river  of  any  importance  is  the  Lossie,  which  flows  gently  through 
I  the  level  lands,  but  frequently  overflows  even  its  artificial  banks. 

I  In  very  remote  times  tillage  seems  to  have  been  far  advanced  in 

■  this  parish,  as  the  scattered  facts  collected  by  the  writer  of  the 
j  old  statistical  account  from  the  political  and  military  history 
'  sufliciently  indicate,  and  Tacitus  writes  that  the  people  of  Moray 
,  do  not  dwell  together  in  towns  but  cultivate  the  land  separately, 
1  as  a  fountain,  a  plain,  or  grove  pleases  them.  The  hilly  ridge 
I             between  Pluscarden  and  ilosstowie  consists  of  strata  of  a  peculiar 

■  hard  and  pale-coloured  sandstone,  of  which,  in  1826,  a  considerable 
I  quantity  was  exported  to  London  for  the  building  of  London 
.  Bridge.  The  chief  place  of  interest  in  the  landward  part  of- the 
;              parish  is  Pluscarden  Abbey,  situated  in  the  secluded  glen  of  that 

name.      The   old   names   of  this  parish   have   been    greatly    lost, 
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particularly  those  places  near  the  town,  while  in  the  districts  of 
Jlosstowie  and  Pluscarden,  a  few  of  the  old  names  still  remain, 
and  are  mostly  of  Gaelic  origin. 

El^iit. — Tradition  ascribes  two  derivations  to  this  word.  First 
from  the  Dutch  t'leilig,  Icelandic  /ic/iagr,  Iiclgr — holy,  and  found  as 
licly  and  lialy,  and  Dnn,  a  hill  or  fortress,  i.e.,  Helydun.  The 
second  traditional  meaning  ascribed  to  is  that  it  comes  from 
Hc'i;y,  a  general  of  the  army  of  Sigurd,  the  Norweigian  Earl  of 
Orkney,  who,  in  the  year  927,  conquered  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land. That  the  origin  of  the  name  is  from  this  source  may  be 
dismissed  at  once  as  a  fable,  because  Elgin  was  a  town  of  consider- 
able note  before  Helgy  ever  fret^uented  the  Scotch  coasts,  and 
because  Skene  in  his  "  Celtic  Scotland  "  tells  us  that  Helgy  never 
came  further  south  than  the  Orkney  Island.?.  The  word  Helgyn 
bchig  in  the  inscription  on  the  Corporation  Seal  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  fixing  or  attributing  the  word  to  Helgy. 
Young,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Elgin,"  although  he  does  not  attempt  any 
derivation,  says  that  doubtless  it  is  a  Celtic  word.  Professor  Rhys 
thinks  it  is  pre-Celtic  or  Ivernian,  and  others  think  it  is  from 
Elga,  a  character  in  the  Mythic  history  of  Ireland,  and  also  a- 
poetic  name  for  Ireland.  All  these  sources  are  purely  conjectural, 
and  do  not  consider  the  fact  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
country  when  the  IJomans  circumnavigated  Britain  were  Celtic. 
Such  being  the  case,  and  taking  into  account  the  antiquity  of  the 
town,  we  must  look  to  the  Celtic  source  alone  for  its  meaning. 
Another  important  f;ict  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the- 
early  inhabitants  gave  names  chiefly  from  the  configuration  of  the 
place.  All  primary  place  names  have  been  given  from  this  source, 
or  from  some  other  natural  aspect,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
place  would  retain  the  name  of  a  devastator  or  plunderer,  whose 
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sole  purpose  was  to  ravage  the  country,  even  if  the  place  had  not 
been  previously  named. 

The  other  forms  of  the  word  found  are  Ailginu,  A{gi}i,  AUgin, 
Aikgin,  Eilgiiui,  Elgin;/,  and  finally  Elgin.  In  no  case  do  we  find 
it,  excepting  on  the  Corporation  Seal,  in  the  form  of  Hclgyn,  and 
how  is  it  that  the  Celtic  terminal  n  has  been  added  to  the  proper 
name  Helgy  ?  Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  prepositive  part  of  the 
word  had  been  dropped  to  make  room  for  Helgy  ?  The  oldest 
form  of  the  word  was  Augiiiii.  In  Koss-shire  there  is  another 
place  very  much  resembling  the  situation  of  Elgin  named  Aligan. 
Both  words  come  from  the  Celtic  Aille,  literally  signifying  beauty, 
but  in  ;opography  a  beautiful  spot,  or  valley.  The  termination 
gii:  or  gaii  are  Celtic  endings,  signifying  little,  or  diminutive 
forms,  and  is  very  common  in  ancient  names'  Its  original  form 
was  can,  where  the  initial  c  is  softened  into  g  when  affixed  to 
words  ending  in  vowels.     The  beautiful  valley. 

Hinhcad.—mM\<i  English  kil,  hnl,  Anglo-Saxon  /:;'//,  Dutch  /'.'/, 
Latin  collis,  Lituanian  Kaliias,  a  hill,  and  head  from  the  Middle 
English  hcd,  heed,  heued,  Anglo-Saxon  hcafod,  Dutch  hoofd, 
Icelandic  hofud,  Latin  caput,  Greek  kephale,  Sanskrit  kapala, 
literally  a  skull,  and  by  usage  a  head,  or  end.     The  head  of  the  hill. 

Rcscbnxc. — The  first  part  of  this  word  i.s  from  Ros,  the  old 
Gaelic  for  wood.     The  woody  brae. 

StrifcJicad. — From  the  Dutch  stripe,  to  plunder,  to  flay ;  hence 
strype,  a  strip,  or  stripe,  a  streak,  then  greyish  or  brindled.  The 
head  of  the  brindled  land. 

Whitchotisc. — Middle  English  z^'Iiit,  Dutch  Ct'/V,  Icelandic  Incite, 
cognate  with  the  San.skrit  cvcta,  from  cvit,  to  shine.  The  whit'i 
house.  Latin  writers  use  the  word  Candida,  as  in  Candida  casa, 
the  white  houso. 
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Cnstlccraig. — From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Castcl,  Latin  Casteiluin,  a 
fortified  place,  and  the  Gaelic  Craig,  Canii^  or  Qirrick,  a  rock- 
The  stronghold  in  the  rock.  Evidently  an  imported  name,  or  if 
there  had  been  such  a  place,  there  are  no  vestiges  left  to 
•distinguish  it. 

Grcciiside. — The  old  form  of  this  -word  was  Gracns'idc,  which  is 
■evidently  from  the  Gaelic  grinii,  the  sun,  and  is  a  feminine  noun. 
The  genitive  form  is  greine,  and  when  found  appended  to  another 
word  it  invariably  assumes  the  genitive  form.     The  sunny  side. 

C7,n-/:i//(rrri!s. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Clachuiotharach 
(pronounced  Clachmorrach).  The  first  jjart  is  from  Cloclt  or  Clack, 
a  stone,  large  or  small,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  topographical 
root  terms  in  the  country.  In  the  English  forms  we  find  the 
terminal  //  almost  invariably  changed  into  k,  and  frequently  the 
final  guttural  is  dropped  out  altogether.  The  latter  part,  Motlsar, 
is  an  old  Gaelic  word  signifying  a  ruined  rath  or  cliurcli,  and  by 
extension  used  to  mean  the  ruins  of  an}'  building.  In  modern 
Gaelic  the  word  is  used  to  signif\'  a  high  or  swelling  sea.  It  will 
be  observed  that  ach  is  the  adjective  form.  The  stones  of  the 
ruined  building,  or  the  stoney  undulating  ground. 

Colcbitrii. — Coll  is  the  Gaelic  for  hazel,  with  which  is  cognate 
the  Latin  Corylus  and  the  modern  (Jaelic  calltuiiin,  and  when  it 
forms  the  initial  part,  as  in  the  word  imder  review,  it  is  usuall}" 
found  as  Coll,  Col,  Cole,  and  Cull.     The  hazelwood  burn. 

OhkocUs. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  EUkvcll,  which  was 
evidently  taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Raid,  Middle  English  old, 
Dutch  cud,  and  allied  to  the  Latin  ad-idtiis,  signifying  grown-up. 
The  old  well. 

StonehoJisc. — The  old  form  of  this  ^^■ord  was  Steit/hciis,  \\-hich 
indicates  that  the  word  is  Xorse,  from  the  German  Slo:::,  Dutch 
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SUx;.',  Icelandic  Slciiiii,  Greek  Stia,  a  stone,  and  the  Anglo-Saxoi^ 
IiKS,  Dutch  hiiis,  Icelandic  hits,  an  abode.  In  the  early  ages,  the 
primitive  occupants  of  the  country  built  mud  and  wooden  houses, 
anii  -when  stones  were  used,  the  houses  were  given  the  general 
name  of  Stonehouses. 

Loigiiiorn. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Laiiinisarivi.  The- 
word  I. .inn  is  from  the  Gaelic,  and  signifies  an  enclosure,  a  house, 
and  a  cliurch,  and,  according  to  Skene,  comes  from  the  Latin 
yV, .•/.'.'.' /v.-,  a  plain,  as  the  Gaelic  laii  comes  from  the  Latin  Plciius. 
The  word  is  more  common  in  Welsh  names  than  in  Scotland,  and 
in  its  signification  of  a  church  enters  into  a  large  number  of  names. 
All  the  instances  known  in  the  north  of  Scotland  apply  to  church 
names..  The  latter  part  Manui  is  a  corruption  of  E7-n!t  or  Ei-nn/i, 
a  saint  who  lived  in  the  7th  centur}'.  The  initial  M,  and  JA?,  and 
lilii  are  frequentl}'  in  the  Celtic  language  prefixed  to  names  to- 
signify  endearment.  These  are  irot  found  in  Kilernan,  or  in 
Kiltearn.     The  church  of  St.  Ernan. 

Whitcivvcath. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Wliitraitli,  from 
the  Middle  English  ^jliit,  Dutch  tl'/V,  Icelandic  Incite — white,  to 
shine.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  ratli,  primarily  a  mound 
or  hill,  and  by  extension  a  round  earthen  fort  or  stronghold,  a 
circle,  and  cognate  with  the  Welsh  rlinth.  The  white  hill,  or 
white  hill  fortress  or  stronghold. 

Glr.ssgrccn. — This  is  a  tautology.  The  first  part  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Glas,  and  commonly  translated  green.  This  is  its  usual 
interpretation.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  grey,  or  sometimes  blue, 
as  in  the  Gaelic  expression  Suil-G/ilas — a  greyish  blue  eye,  but  in 
its  topographical  application  it  is  exactly  as  used  in  the  word 
under  review. 

JU'^iifiWi:. — The  oldest  form  of  this  word  was  l!o;:-/u!r//ir,  then 
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it  was  Boganfcania,  from  which  latter  came  tlie  present  form. 
Bog  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  Bog  or  marsh.  The  latter  part  fctinin  is 
the  Gaelic  for  alder,  and  is  frequently  found  in  Scotch  topography. 
The  alderwood  marsh  or  bog. 

Millbo-:i-ics. — This  word  has  little  resemblance  to  its  primary 
form,  which  was  Mcalbuidlic,  from  the  Gaelic  Mcall,  literally  a 
lump,  but  by  extension  applied  to  a  hill,  and  applied  very  often  in 
place  names.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  /j'/i/VZ/'v"— yellow. 
The  yellow  hill,  so  given  from  the  appearance  presented  by 
decayed  moss. 

Miithrcck. — The  first  part  of  this  word  comes  from  the  Celtic 
J//;/,  J/(VJ,  or  }[acii — a  high  rock  or  the  brow  of  a  hill.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Breac — greyish  or  brindled.  The  grey  hill. 
Cascade  is  a  modern  name,  and  was  so  called  when  a  sawmill 
was  erected  there  in  order  to  get  the  advantage  of  water  power  to 
drive  the  mill ;  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  rush  of  water  at 
certain  seasons,  the  place  is  well  named. 

CoiL'sIacks. — The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  fi'om  the  Middle 
English  Sink,  cognate  with  tlie  Gaelic  Sloclul — a  hollow,  and  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  form  of  Slack,  Slag,  and  Slog,  in  the 
north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland.     The  cow  hollow. 

Anguslioiiie. — The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Aiigraha:)!,  which 
is  evidently  from  the  Norse  Auger,  a  meadow  or  field.  It  is  not 
common  in  this  country,  but  is  very  often  found  in  Continental 
topography — and  limn,  a  dwelling.     The  meadow  dwelling. 

Cockviidr — The  iirst  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Danish  Kok, 
a  heap.  Icelandic  Kokkr,  a  lump,  a  ball,  Gaelic  Coc,  as  Cvc- 
Sltnviacli — cocknosed,  and  the  Norse,  Mor,  Mocr — a  moor,  or  hill. 
The  moory  hill. 

Manbcen. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  ABicupceii,  -^vliich  is 
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•evidently  from  the  Celtic  Macii  or  Man,  a  place  or  district,  and 
the  Celtic  Pen,  a  hill — the  district  surrounded  by  hills,  or  the 
plain  surrounded  by  hills.  In  the  Welsh  the  initial  in  is  fi-equentl\' 
substituted  by_/,  and  i^ronounced  :•,  and  fan  is  shortened  into  fa. 
and  still  further  into  a. 

Incltallon. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Innis, 
Welsh  Ynys,  Encz,  Latin  Insula,  Greek  Ncsos.  It  frequently 
takes  the  form  of  IncJi  when  found  inland — pasture  land  near 
water.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  AUcan,  a 
green  jilain  or  meadow.  Both  these  roots  play  an  important  part 
in  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  are  found  wherever  Gaelic 
has  been  the  original  speech  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Ireland  we 
find  the  first  as  Ennis,  and  the  second  as  A  ilia n.  The  green 
pasture  land. 

Thistkflat. — This  is  a  modern  name,  and  was  given  on  account 
of  the  variety  of  prickly  plants  which  grew  in  the  place.  From 
the  Dutch  Distcl,  Icelandic  Thistill,  and  Danish  Tidscl,  literally  a 
tearer.  Because  of  its  abundance  in  the  countr}',  it  had,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  been  assumed  as  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland. 

Hozve. — From  the  Danish  Hoog,  Icelandic  Har,  Swedish  Ifog-,  a 
mound  or  hill — a  height. 

Whiictrcc. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Coidrcih,  which  is 
evidently  from  the  Gaelic  Coidit,  a  round  small  hill,  and  Coidhcaii 
is  the  Gaelic  for  a  barnacle.  The  second  part  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Rcidhe,  a  hillside  stretch.  The  two  roots  form  a  tautology.  The 
round  hillside  stretch. 

High-bank. — The  old  form  of  the  word  was  L'diclbank,  from  the 
Celtic  Uchcl,  or  Ucli.  Ciaelic  Uclida,  a  height,  and  v/e  have  it  in 
Ochiltree,  the  high  dwelling,  and  the  Ochills,  Latin  Ocelli  Moiitcs. 
The  hicrh  bank. 
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IIcH. — From  the  Scaiidinavi;vn,  //<>//,  mi  elevation,  cognate  with 
the  German  Huge!,  and  corrupted  into  w^ol,  as  in  Woolwich, 
anciently  Hollwich.     The  high  town. 

Rcdavie. — The  tirst  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Reid/i,  smooth,  and 
also  used  as  a  noun  to  signify  a  level  field,  and  found  as  Re,  Rca, 
and  Rtj'.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Davach,  or  Davocli, 
and  found  in  toi)ograiihy  as  Davat,  Davot,  Davy,  Davie,  and  Divy, 
a  measure  of  land  equal  to  four  ploughgates. 

Loehiepots. — The  old  form  was  Logitypot,  which  is  evidently 
from  the  Gaelic  Leoig,  cognate  with  the  Latin  Lutiim,  a  marsh. 
The  tirst  name  of  Paris  was  Lutctia-Parisionnn,  the  marshy  land 
of  the  Parisii.  The  suflix  Pots  has  been  added  to  indicate  hollows 
or  depressions  in  the  marsh. 

Croy. — This  word  is  found  as  Croie,  which  is  evidently  the 
French  word  Crois,  a  cross — Latin  Criiceiu,  the  accusative  of  Crux, 
a  cross.  The  monks  in  olden  times  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting 
crosses  in  places  to  commemorate  some  providential  events,  and  in 
consequence  the  word  is  frequently  met  with  throughout  the 
country. 

Sauelienbogie. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Scotch 
Saucit,  English  Salig,  Salh,  Latin  Salix,  the  willow.  Bcgie,  the 
latter  part,  is  from  the  Gaelic  Big,  soft  or  marshy,  and  has  given 
names  to  many  places.  \Vhen  found  as  an  atli.x  to  names  it  takes 
the  forms  of  Boggy,  Bogie,  J'oggr,  and  J^gj',  and  by  extension 
shiggish  streams  are  called  by  the  same  name.  The  willow  marsh 
or  stream. 

Torristo/!. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Torstaug,  which  is 
evidently  from  the  Gaelic  Torr,  a  mound,  heap,  or  conical  hill,  and 
Sta>ig,  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  a  ditch.  The  hill  by  the  pool  or 
ditch. 
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Cd!'y:i:uik: — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  CciHc,  a  wood,  and 
found  in  various  forms  as  Coll,  Colly,  Collie,  Call,  Cally,  and  Callie. 
The  latter  part  ]\Fuck  is  from  the  Gaelic  ]\Iiic,  a  pig.  This  is  an 
old  word,  and  the  name  was  given  when  the  animal  was  running 
wild  in  the  country.     The  wood  of  the  wild  pig. 

Hardichillock. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  ArdocJi,  which 
comes  from  the  Gaelic  Ard,  a  height,  and  Acliadh,  a  field  or  plain. 
The  hillock  was  subsequently  affixed.  The  height  of  the  field  or 
plain. 

Fostcrscat. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Fastrn,  from  the 
Gaelic  Fds,  growth,  hence  also  Fnscu/i,  a  wilderness.  Tra,  Tre,  or 
Zn/ signifies  a  dwelling.  The  i-ecent  terminal,  seat,  is  a  redupli- 
cation of  Tra.  The  modern  Gaelic  is  Treahliair  (pronounced 
trear). 

Overton. — Anciently  the  word  was  Ofcrtou,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ofcr,  Dutch  Over,  Scandinavian  Ore,  a  border,  boundary,  or 
point.     The  boundary  dwelling. 

Toreluad. — From  the  Gaelic  Torr,  a  height,  with  which  is 
cognate  Welsh  tur,  Latin  turris,  Greek  pyrgos.  The  head  or  top 
of  the  hill. 

J\/osshKi'ie. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  ^liddle  English  Mos, 
Anglo-Saxon  3Ieos,  Dutch  Mos,  Icelandic  Mosi,  Latin  Jli/scus, 
moss  or  swamp.  The  latter  part,  iozoie,  has  the  same  signification 
as  Toii'ie  and  Tough,  parishes  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  come  from 
the  Gaelic  Tuatit,  the  north.     The  north  moss. 

Stout-veHs. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Stceinvell,  from  the 
Dutch  Steeii,  Gennan  Stein,  Anglo-Saxon  Stan,  a  rock  or  stone. 
The  .spring  of  water  i.'^suing  out  of  the  rock. 

Hillhall. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  I/oill.  wliich  is 
evidently  from  the  Gaelic  Aill,  a  ridge  or  rock.     In  some  parts  of 
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the  country  it  is  found  as  Faii'l,  and  takes  the  form  oi  FoU  and 
Foyk,  as  in  Abcrfoyle.  The  prefix  hill  was  superimposed  about 
the  year  1718,  and  is  cognate  with  the  root  Aill,  thus  formrng  a 
tautology.     The  hill  ridge. 

Slackhctid. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Icelandic  Slagiia,  Slag, 
Slagi,  wet  or  damp,  or  marsh}-,  and  is  allied  to  the  Gaelic  Slog. 
The  head  or  end  of  the  marsh. 

Eldou. — The  prefix  El  is  the  Scandinavian  Hell,  Hcllc,  Hclgc, 
and  Heil,  holy,  and  frequently,  as  in  this  case,  the  aspirate  h  is 
dropped,  and  the  word  is  found  as  El,  Ell,  Elg,  and  Eil.  The 
suffix  Don  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dun,  literally  a  fortress,  but  applied 
10  a  hill.     The  holy  hill. 

Cloddach. — This  is  a  pure  Gaelic  word  from  Cladacli,  or  Clodach, 
a  flat  stony  place,  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the  seashore,  as 
distinguished  fronr  Traigh,  a  sandy  beach.  The  word  is  in  general 
use  throughout  the  country,  and,  when  used  inland,  to  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  the  margin  of  a  lake. 

Longliill. — The  first  part  here  is  from  Lam:,  a  house  or  church, 
also  an  enclosure.  See  Longmorn.  The  church  or  inclosure  on 
the  hill. 

Red/til  I. ^'Yhe.  prefix  here  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Read,  Dutch 
Rood,  Icelandic  Raudr,  Greek,  Eruthros,  Gaelic,  Ruath,  Welsh 
Rhudd,  Latin  Ruber — red.     The  red  hill. 

Crossley. — The  old  form  of  this  ■word  was  Crosslaw.  The  first 
part  is  from  the  Latin  Crux,  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
topography  of  the  country.  They  were  put  up  as  memorials  of 
great  events  or  monuments.     The  hill  of  the  cross  or  memorial. 

Tacksidc. — In  the  north-east  of  Scotland  the  word  Tack  is 
applied  to  a  farm,  particularly  a  hill  farm,  and  is  derived  from  the 
verb  Tack,  to  take,  or  to  rent. 
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BUnkbonny. — The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Blankhonc,  which  is 
evidently  from  the  Frencli  Bltinc,  Anglo-Saxon  B/anc,  German 
Blank — wliitc,  and  Middle  English  Blciikcii — to  ?hine,  to  glisten. 
The  latter  part  Bone  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ban,  white,  and  is  found 
in  the  various  forms  of  Bone,  Bain,  Banc,  Bhan,  Bliain,  Van,  and 
Vane.  \Vhen  the  final  c  is  sounded,  it  invariably  takes  the  form 
of  Bonny,  Bonnie.     A  tautology. 

Aticlitertyre. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Aucliter,  Ochtcr,  Welsh  Uclidar,  and  signifies  a  summit,  but  when 
Used  as  an  adjective,  it  means  upper.  The  Auchtertyre  in  Perth 
was  anciently  Auchterartlower,  the  summit  or  source  of  the  water, 
but  the  Auchtertyre  in  Ross  and  Elgin  signify  the  upper  part  of 
the  land.  The  latter  part  Tyre  being  from  the  Gaelic  Tir,  land. 
The  upper  part  of,  or  summit  of  the  land. 

Bogentinny. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  />aea/ifeine,  from 
the  Gaelic  Bac,  a  hollow  or  bend,  and  the  Gaelic  Teine,  the  general 
Word  for  fire,  which  in  modern  names  is  found  as  Tinny.  The 
kindling  of  these  fires  usually  indicated  some  festive  assembl}',  and 
such  places  are  frequently  found  in  Scotland. 

Soiirivard. — The  ancient  form  of  this  word  was  Scaurrcart,  from 
tlie  Scandinavian  Scaur,  Jliddle  English  Scat  re,  Icelandic,  SLer, 
an  isolated  rock  or  rocky  hill,  and  the  Teutonic  Ward,  Wart,  and 
Wartli,  a  guarded  place,  or  fortified  place.  The  guarded  or 
fortified  hill. 

Mayne. — From  the  Welsh  JVaen,  a  place  or  possession,  akin  to 
the  Latin  Alansio,  a  possession  or  residence.  It  is  found  as  I\Ian, 
Mayn,  Mayne,  Main,  and  ^ fains. 

Pluscarden. — In  1461  this  word  was  Pluscarty,  and  in  10.30  it 
was  riuscardy.  These  forms  point  to  the  word  being  of  Welsh 
origin,  from  the  Welsh  Plas,  a  place,  a  sheltered  place,  and  allied 
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to  the  Latin  Platen,  Greek  Platcia,  and  originally  signified  a  couri 
or  s.|uare,  and  Cairdcan,  friends,  or  tribe,  or  commiinirv.  The 
place  or  valley  of  the  brotherhood. 

Inchaniock.—Thc  first  part  of  this  is  from  the  Gaelic  Tunis,  an 
island,  and  pastureland  near  water.  The  latter  part  is  from  St. 
Marnoch.  or  ilarnock,  which  is  found  in  :\Iarnoch  in  Banftshire, 
Inch  Marnoch  on  the  Clyde,  and  Iviimarnock.  In  this  word  the 
initial  -M  of  the  proper  name  is  dropped  to  make  a  distinction. 

Culiwck/ii/lock.—lhe  first  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Citl,  the  back  or  other  side  of  anything.  The  second  ]iart  was 
formerly  Buck,  and  is  from  the  Gaelic  Boc,  Dutch  In'/:,  Icelandic 
Bukhr,  Swedish  Bock,  a  he-goat,  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Bz.xh, 
Irish  Boc.  This  word  is  usually  applied  to  hills,  as  in  the  Buck  of 
the  Cabrach.  Hillock  is  a  superimposed  addition.  The  back  of 
the  buck  hillock. 

Tciiidland.—'\\\Q  first  part  of  this  word  comes  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Tcotlic,  Frisian  Tcinda,  the  tenth  part.  In  Scotland  certain 
portions  of  the  landed  property  in  every  jmrish  which  have  been 
fixed  and  valued,  and  from  which  parish  ministers  obtain  their 
stipends,  are  called  teinds.  Hence  Teindlands  means  church 
lands. 

Mouutswift.—Tcifi  old  form  of  this  \\-ord  was  Maensuith,  which 
is  evidently  from  the  Welsh  Macii,  a  rock  or  stone,  and  comes 
through  the  French  ^foiit,  which  in  its  turn  comes  from  the  Latin 
Mons,  a  mountain  or  hill.  Sidth  is  a  Gaelic  word  for  black,  and  is 
allied  to  the  English  Soot.     The  black  hill. 

/•>'';■'?''/•— The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Fi-  IVid,  and  indicates 
that  the -word  is  purely  Norse,  from  the  Scandinavian  Jde,  Ve, 
Wy,  Avhen  suffixed  to  words,  and  Fj',  Fie,  and  Fi,  when  pre- 
fixed.     The  second  part  is  from    the  Scandinavian    IVid,    JTidr 
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and  Vitu,  Vit,  Vat,  and  Watt,  wood.  A  wood  in  whicli  there 
might  have  been  a  church  or  cell. 

Stroankill. — From  the  Gaelic  Sroii,  and  frecjuently  Stnvi.  a 
nose,  promontory,  or  headland,  Welsh  Trwyn,  as  found  in  ."^uch 
words  as  Stronachlachar  (stony  headland),  Strontian  (the  little 
headland),  Sorn  in  Ayrshire,  named  from  the  ancient  castle  on  the 
rocky  promontory,  and  also  Ti-oon  and  Duutroon.  This  word  is 
frequently  found  in  Scotch  topograph}-.     The  pointed  hill. 

Oldsliields. — The  suffix  here  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Scale, 
Skali,  Icelandic  Skjol,  a  temporary  summer  hut,  and  found  as 
Sheilds,  Shell,  Sheilin,  and  Shcelin.  It  is  also  found  as  Scall,  as 
in  Scalloway  in  Shetland,  and  as  Gala,  as  in  Galashiels,  as  Scaldy 
as  in  Scaldwoll.     The  old  shealings. 

Bogcuhernic. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  German 
Bogen,  a  bend  or  bow,  and  in  topography  applied  to  the  bend  of  a 
river,  or  bend  in  a  road,  or  bend  in  the  configuration  of  the  land, 
and  the  German  Horn,  Anglo-Saxon  Hyriie,  Dutch  Hoorn,  a 
projection  or  cape,  or  a  valley  between  hills,  or  curved  like  a  horn. 
This  is  a  tautology.     The  curved  valley  or  land. 

Iiiverlodity. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  Itivcr,  lubhir, 
or  Inner,  a  river  confiuence,  or  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the  river- 
'J  he  Welsh  equivalent  is  Aber,  and  is  generally  found  on  the  east 
of  Scotland,  while  Invcr  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  west.  Fi^r  the 
signification  oi  Lci/ity,scc  the  jDarish  of  Dallas.  Ihe  contlueuce  of 
the  Lochty  and  the  Lossie. 

Lochinvcr. — For  this  word  see  luverlochty. 

Pittcndreich. — The  first  part  of  this  name  is  from  the  Pictish 
Pittc,  Pitt,  Pit,  and  Petti.  The  letter  p  is  not  found  in  modern 
Gaelic  in  connection  with  the  names  of  mountains,  but  is  eclipsed 
by  its  equivalent  b,  as  in  beiiin   and    be}i,  conseijucntly  all    the 
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Nvords  beginning  with  this  letter,  such  as  Pen,  Pette,  are  Welsh. 
Wc  find  tht;  word  also  as  Pittai,  a  hollow,  and  Petty n.  It  is 
allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pytt,  Latin  Pcutius,  a  well,  hollow,  or 
cavity.  The  latter  part  DrcicJt,  is  from  the  Pictish  Dniidli 
Welsh  Der-.i'ydd.  The  old  form  was  Dnii,  and  takes  a  d  at  the 
end  of  its  oblique  cases,  and  was  borrowed  in  this  form  by  the 
English,  whence  the  word  Druid.  In  modern  Gaelic  I^ruidh 
would  be  Druiaih,  that  is,  one  who  augurs  or  foretells.  The 
Druid's  hollow,  or  abode. 

DiDikuity. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dutt, 
a  stronghold,  a  hill  fort,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Z?/;/.  As 
an  adjective  it  signifies  strong.  It  also  sigiiiHes  a  hill  or  mound, 
and  under  this  meaning  is  found  as  Dime  and  Dozen.  The  secon'i 
part  is  from  the  old  Gaelic  word  Qiieintildi  (pronounced  Kiiity),  a 
niceting  or  assembly.  The  word,  therefore,  would  appear  to  mean 
the  moot  hill,  or  the  meeting  hill. 

Tyock. — The  ancient  form  of  this  word  was  the  Gaelic  Diibhaj;, 
from  Dubh,  black,  and  .-li^,  a  diminutive  terniination,  and  signifies 
a  stream  or  pool,  or  a  deep  gulf     The  small  stream. 

Batelieii. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  another  form  of  the 
Pictish  word  Pette,  which  is  found  in  the  double  forms  of  Bat 
Butt.  The  latter  part  Clioi,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  word 
C(ifeu,  a  ridge,  and  cognate  with  the  Greek  Kepkalc,  a  head,  and 
by  mutation  it  becomes  Clieii  or  Chev,  as  in  the  Cheviot  hills, 
CJieviii  in  York,  or  Clien  in  Derby.  The  hollow  at  the  end  of  the 
ridge. 

Pabnercross. — From  the  Middle  English  Pabnerc,  one  who  bore 
a  palm  branch  in  memory  of  having  been  in  the  Holy  Land,  or  a 
pilgrim.     The  cross  of  the  pilgrim,  or  the  abode  of  the  pilgrim. 

Auclitcen. — The  traditional  signification  given  of  this  word  is, 
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that  it  is  the  Doric  of  eighteen,  but  it  is  difficult  to  niiderstaml 
how  this  duodevigintal  number  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
from  the  Gaelic  UcJui,  a  hill  or  rising  ground,  and  the  Gaelic 
Teinc,  fire.  Uclidteinc. — One  of  the  hills  on  which  the  ancient 
Bealtane  fires  used  to  be  kindled. 

Allarbiini. — The  first  part  of  thi.s  word  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Air,  Allcr,  AUar,  Dutch  Els,  Icelandic  Oh;  Latin  Alitiis, 
the  Alder.    The  alderwood  burn. 

Clianoury. — The  old  form  was  Canonry,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Caiioit.  Latin  C^nou,  KixiW!i,-;x  rod,  rule,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary, 
and  Old  English  Rice  or  Rie,  a  jurisdiction.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Canon. 

Gallozccroolc. — In  many  places  throughout  Scotland  where 
there  are,  and  have  been,  stone  cii'cles,  the  name  Galiow  and 
Gallan  are  to  be  found,  which  names  are  the  Celtic  equivalents  to 
the  Jh\i>--Stoncs  in  England  and  Hare-Staiies  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Maeiigii'yr  of  Wales.  These  stones  were  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  as  memorial  stones  or  boundaries.  For  the  meaning 
of  Crook  see  the  Parish  of  Alves. 

Hattcnhill. — From  the  Gaelic  Aiteann,  furze,  and  found  in  the 
English  forms  as  Ilattan  and  Hatton.     The  furze  hill. 

BilboJiall. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Teutonic  Bill,  a  plain  or 
level  spot.  The  second  syllable  is  the  Norse  Bo,  a  dwelling.  The 
dwelling  on  the  level  spot  or  plam. 

StcinnanJi'dl. — From  the  Teutonic  Stein,  Dutch  St  ecu,  a  stone 
or  rock,  and  sometimes  in  topography  applied  to  a  rock  fortress. 
The  second  part  is  the  Welsh  Maen,  also  a  stone — a  tautology. 
The  stoney  or  rocky  hill. 

Aldroiiglity. — From  the  Gaelic  Allt,  a  burn,  and  the  Gaelic 
Drochaid,  a  bridge.     The  bridged  burn. 
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Flairs. — From  tlie  French  Flairs — flowers,  and  cognate  with 
the  Latin  Flos.  Floralis,  belonging  to  Flora,  the  goddess  of 
flowers. 

HiUtgldand. — In  Scotland  the  words  Hattgli  and  Heugh,  Hoii<, 
and  Hope,  denote  a  low-lying  meadow  between  hills,  or  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  or  stream :  though  in  some  places  the  word 
Hangh  is  from  the  Scandinavian  Haugr,  a  mound,  some-vvhat  like 
the  cairns  so  common  in  Scotland,  the  former  is  doubtless  the 
meaning  here.     The  low-lying  land. 

Bruccland. — From  the  Teutonic  Braclic,  Scandinavian  Brak, 
land  broken  up  for  tillage,  or  the  ploughed  land. 

Xorristoit,  both  in  Elgin  and  Stirling,  is  evidently  a  common 
Scotch  surname,  as  Morris  Law  in  Ayr. 


The  Coat  of  Arms  of  Korres  are  not  recorded  in  the  Lyon  Oflice. 

In  a  meadow  witli  springinf;  pahi.s  the  martyr  St.  Lawrence,  vested  as  a  deacon, 
lioldini;  in  his  destcr  liand  the  liuok  ..f  the  Gospel,  and  leaning  with  the  sinister  upon 
a  bed  iif  iron  liars:  in  the  dexter  chief  the  moon  inciesccnt,  and  in  tlie  sinister  the 
sun  in  his  splendour. 

The  motto  is— "Jehovah  Tu  Mihi  Quid  Deest."  St.  Lawrence,  after  Iiemg 
scourged,  was  grilled  alive  on  a  .sort  of  large  girdiron  over  a  slnw  tire  during  the  night 
between  the  gth  and  loth  .\ugust,  A.D.  25S.  The  Seal  and  Coat  of  Arms,  which  are 
of  great  artistic  merit,  represent  the  sain'  standing  in  a  meadow  whence  are  springing 
what  appears  to  be  palms  of  victory.  Tiiese  .and  the  whole  group  ought  to  be  tinctured 
proper.  He  is  fully  vested  in  alb  and  dalmatic.  This  dalmatic  ought  to  be  red,  on 
account  of  his  being  a  martyr,  and  in  representation  of  Lawrence  it  is  very  often 
powdered  with  flames  of  gold. 


XIV. 
FORRES. 


THIS  Parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Findhorn  Bay,  a 
large  basin  of  shallow  water  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
tide  and  the  Findhorn  Kiver ;  on  the  east  by  Kinloss  and 
Katford ;  on  the  south  by  Ratford  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ri\-er 
Findhorn.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and  is  4  miles  in  length  and 
2h  in  breadth.  Its  area  is  about  9  square  miles.  "  In  point  of 
climate  and  situation  it  is  inferior  to  no  part  of  Scotland.  The 
most  interesting  antiquities  are  the  celebrated  "  Sweno's  Stone  " 
and  the  "  AVitches'  Stone."  The  name  Sweno  would  indicate  or 
iiuggest  Szirin,  King  of  Norway.  This  stone  is  a  magnificent 
Runic  obelisk  of  dark  grey  stone.  The  stone  steps  around  the 
base  were  placed  as  supports  to  the  pillar  by  a  Countess  of  Moray, 
Lady  Ann  Campbell,  about  200  years  ago.  The  stone  is  23  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  is  said  to  be  l-i  feet  under  the  ground. 
The  breadth  at  the  base  is  4  feet,  and  thickness  1.5  inches.  It 
bears  every  appearance  of  having  owed  its  origin  to  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  is  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  in  Britain. 
It  is  supposed  to  commemorate  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
Malcolm  II.  of  Scotland  and  Sweno,  the  Norse  king,  about  the 
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beginning  of  the  11th  century,  and  its  traditionary  name  wouM 
seem  to  support  this  theory.  Others  suppose  that  it  com- 
memorates the  murder  of  King  Duffus,  iu  the  Castle  of  Forres, 
and  the  execution  of  the  murderers  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
figures  scorns  to  fivour  the  hitter  tradition. 

The  "Witches'  Stanc"  was  that  on  which  the  unfoi'tunate 
beings  accused  of -Nvitchcraft  were  wont  to  suffer.  When  the  turn- 
pike road  was  in  process  of  being  made,  the  workmen  broke  tlii-^ 
mass  of  stone,  but  the  townspeople  discovering  this,  and  wishing 
to  ]3reserve  a  relic  of  the  bygone  times,  immediately  caused  it  to 
be  clasped  with  ii'on,  in  which  state  it  still  remains.  On  the 
sonth-castern  side  of  the  town  is  a  small  glen,  known  by  the 
sobri(iuet  of  HeU's-Hole-Vallcy,  On  one  of  the  heights  of  thi> 
Cluiiy  Hills  is  a  lofty  Pharos,  commemorative  of  Nelson  and  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  town  of  Forres  must  have  been  a  place 
of  some  note  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  history,  and  is  in  all 
23robability  the  Varris  of  Ptolemy.  Boethins,  so  early  as  the  year 
535  makes  mention  of  it  as  a  burgh  having  merchants,  who,  for 
some  cavise,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  goods  confiscated  to  the 
King's  use.  It  was  frequently  visited  by  the  Scottish  kings 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Donald,  the  son  of 
Constantino,  was  slain  at  Forres,  ilalcolm  frequently  resided  in 
the  vicinity,  and  was  killed  in  05!)  at  Ulcni,  the  old  name  fir 
Aldearn.  King  Duffus,  as  stated  above,  was  murdered  at  the 
Castle  by  Doncvald,  the  governor,  about  the  year  906,  and  his 
body,  according  to  Boethius,  was  buried  under  the  bridge  of 
Kinloss. 

Forres. — In  ILST,  Fores;  1283,  Forais.  Like  all  other  ancient 
places,  several  significations  are  given  to  this  word.    It  is  supposed 
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tliat  it  is  the  Fodirsach  mentioned  in  the  Pictish  chronicle  of  970. 
By  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  tribe  Horcstii  or  I-'orcst:^ 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  Agricola  as  occupying  this  place.  By 
otliers  it  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Gaelic  Far-iiis,  signifying  near 
^vater.  And  by  others  that  it  is  from  the  Scandinavian  J'ors,  a 
waterfall,  which  is  the  most  probable.  The  word  Fors,  or  the 
modern  Foss,  was  not  strictly  applied  to  a  waterfall ;  it  also 
signified  a  cascade  or  turbulent  water.  The  combination  Fors  and 
CSS,  or  itss,  or  cs,  forming  a  tautology,  and  the  old  forms  of  the 
word,  support  this  signification. 

Muudolc. — This  is  a  Norse  word  from  Mundc,  or  Miuui,  a  ri\'er 
mouth,  or  a  valley  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  old  form  was 
]\hind(d.  The  latter  part  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Dale,  a  tautology. 
The  hollow  land. 

Sanquhar. — The  old  name  was  Sa7ic/iar,  and  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Siwi,  o'd,  and  CatJiair,  Welsh  Cacr,  castle,  seat,  or  fort.  The  old 
fort  or  castle. 

Shcriffbrae. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  S/iirabrac,  from  the 
Gaelic  Star,  west.     The  west  brae. 

Chapclton. — From  the  Latin  Capdla,  Gaelic  Capel,  a  chapel  or 
church.     Church  land. 

Scouric. — From  the  Gaelic  Sgor,  Sgcir,  Norse  Skacr,  Sguir,  or 
Sgiir,  common  names  for  sharp  rocks  or  mountain  or  scaur,  and 
.all led  to  the  Welsh  Skcrid,  and  Ysgariad,  the  Scaur. 

IhiHitloan. — The  old  form  was  Jhtl/agloan,  which  is  evidently 
from  the  Gaelic  bo/g  or  biii/g  (pronounced  bullig),  and  applied  to 
soft  places.  The  latter  part  loan  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ion,  a  marsh  or 
morass.     The  word  is  a  tautology. 

Maniiachy. — The  common  Gaelic  word  for  a  monk  or  friar  is 
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Maiurc/t,  which   is  the   equivalent  of  the    Latin    Monachus.     In 
Irehmd  it  is  Managli.     The  laud  of  the  friar  or  monk. 

GreesJiop. — From  the  Icelandic _f;-/i',  Danish  _if/7/j,  Scotch ^!;v;j-<-,  ,1 
pig.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Teutonic  hof,  Dutch  Itocrc,  ami 
frecjucntly  found  as  /tap  and  /top,  an  enclosure.  The  pigs'  fold  ur 
enclosure. 

Bkii'ic. — In  16G7  the  form  of  this  word  was  lUiuric,  from  tin; 
Gaelic  blair  or  /'/<?/•,  a  plain,  originally  a  battlefield.  The  latter 
part  is  the  Celtic  id,  or  ic,  land  or  country. 

Califcr. — The  old  form  was  Kaclifart,  evidently  from  the  Dutch 
KacI,  German  Kalil,  Anglo-Saxon  Calo,  bald  or  bare,  and  the  Gaelic 
fcrt  ov  fcrtii,  a  trench,  and  sometimes  a  grave.  The  cold  bare  or 
wet  hollow. 

hivcrcrnc. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  the  pari-h  of 
Elgin,  and  for  the  latter  part  Jirne,  see  the  parish  of  Alves. 

Bucktilly,  from  the  Gaelic  hoc,  a  buck,  a  roebuck,  and  the  Gaelic 
tulach,  found  as  tulio,  tnllv,  and  til/j',  a  hill  or  mound  or  ridge.  The 
deer  hill. 

S/ar.'ii!ii!.<,  from  the  Scaiulinavian  .SV^v,  contracted  from  S!,iih\-A 
dwelling  place,  and  is  met  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Dnnnditan,  from  the  Gaelic  druiiii  or  droDi,  a  ridge,  cognate 
M'ith  the  Latin  dorsum.  The  latter  part  dmrn  is  from  the  Gaelic 
dun,  a  stronghold  or  hill  fort.  As  an  adjective  dun  means  strong, 
and  as  a  verb,  dmiadh,  it  signifies  closed,  or  shut  in. 

Altyic.  In  1-1.50  it  was  Altrc,  in  1.573  Alter.  Taking  the  old 
form  as  the  most  approximately  correct  one,  the  word  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  Ail,  literally  a  rock  or  cliff,  but  more  frequently 
applied  to  high  land.  We  have  allied  to  it  the  Gaelic  Alt,  or 
Welsh   Alit,  a   height.     The   secontl   part  is  from  the  Celtic,  or 
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Pictish  /;v,  Welsh  trcf,  a  dwelling,  or  residence.  The  modern 
Gaelic  is  ircblutir.  The  residence  sheltereil  by  the  high  land  or 
rising  ground. 

CotJidlL — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Welsh  Coed, 
Pictish  Ccid,  and  variously  found  as  Coit,  Coat,  Cttit,  and  Cot,  a 
wood.     The  residence  in  the  wood. 

Balnafery. — From  the  Gaelic  Baih;  a  town  or  residence,  and  the 
Gaelic  Faire,  watch  or  guard,  and  the  old  form  was  Bnil-na-fairc. 
The  ph'.ce  of  watch  or  guard. 

Kiicchcune. — The  prefix  here  is  from  tlio  Gaelic  Ciwc,  Welsh 
Knivc,  a  knoll,  hill,  or  mound.  The  suffix,  Oiuie,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Gaelic  Aniaidh  (pronounced  Am'ie),  trouble,  sorrow,  disaster. 
The  hill  of  sorrow  or  disaster. 

Liiificston. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Icelandic  and  Danish 
Lj"!j;,  heather.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Norse  T/ai,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ton,  an  enclosure. 

Piiiiinir. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Celtic  Pile  or 
Peel,  a  small  fortress,  The  word  is  Bot  common  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  but  on  the  border  between  England  and  Scotland  the 
word  is  tVei[Uoutly  met  with,  as  also  in  Pcil  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  moor  fortress. 

Balnagcith. — From  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence.  Na  is  the 
genitive,  and  Gaoth,  wind.     Gaoith  is  the  genitive  of  Gaotli. 

Clovcnsidc. — From  the  Dutch  Kloven,  Icelandic  Kljnfa,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Cleofan,  a  hollow  or  passage  between  two  hills. 

Gorskcyitcttk. — From  the  Welsh  Cars,  Gaelic  Car,  Norse,  Kcr, 
Irish  Corgach,  a  marsh,  and  is  frequently  found  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Elgin,  in  the  forms  of  Corskic  and  Gorskic. 
The  marshy  or  wet  corner. 

Chmy. — From  the  Gaelic  Clitan  or  Cloo)i,  a  fertile  piece  of  land, 
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iind  found  as  Cliinie,  Cluney,  Clunes,  and  Clones.  These  fertile 
pastures  were  the  favourite  spots  selected  by  the  monks  in  Scot- 
land as  places  of  retirement,  and  eventually  became  the  sites  of 
monasteries  and  abbeys,  although  at  first  the  names  of  these 
meadows,  in  many  instances,  had  no  connection  with  religious 
institutions.  This  is,  however,  more  with  reference  to  Ireland 
than  to  Scotland. 


XV. 
KINLOSS. 


THIS  parish  is  bounded  tm  the  iiortli  by  the  ^loray  Firth,  on 
the  east  by  Alves,  on  the  south  by  Forres,  and  on  tlie  west 
by  the  bay  of  Findhorn.  It  is  about  3i  miles  long,  and  3 
miles  broad,  with  an  area  of  10  miles.  The  ruins  of  Kinloss 
Abbey  stand  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  baj-.  The 
Abbey  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1150  for  monks  of  the 
Cistertian  Order,  and  confirmed  by  a  Papal  bull  in  1174.  In  IGoO 
the  materials  of  the  Abbey  were  taken  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  Cromwell's  Fort  at  Inverness,  and  little  else  than  a  mere  out- 
line of  its  extent  was  left.  The  most  distinguished  Abbot  of 
Kinloss  was  Eobcrt  Reid  in  1530,  Bishop  of  Orkney  in  1557,  and 
some  time  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  who  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  founding  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  having 
begun  the  fund  by  which  it  was  built  by  a  legacy  of  8000  merks. 
That  he  was  a  high  personage  in  the  State  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  he  assisted  at  the  marriage  of  Mar)'  Queen  of  Scots  with  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  Shaw,  the  historian  of  Moraj',  tells  us  that 
the  revenues  of  Kinloss  Abbey  at  the  Reformation,  according  to 
the  Registrum  Moraviense,  amounted  to  £1152,  besides  numerous 
payments  in  kind.  The  whole  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
the  Abbey,  which  included  land  in  the  counties  of  Nairn,  Inverness, 
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Banff,  Aberdeen,  and  Berwick,  was  seized,  and  one  Edward  Bruce, 
a  commissary  of  Edinburgh  and  lord  of  Session,  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  entire  establislunent,  who  in  lGO-1  wa.<  elevated 
to  the  rank  and  title  of  Earon  Kinloss.  In  llioo  the  ill-fated 
Charles  I.  raised  his  son  to  the  higher  dignity  of  Earl  of  Elgin,  a 
title  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants. 

It  was  at  Kinloss  Abbey  that  Edward  I.  of  England,  dismayed 
by  the  distant  mountains  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  halted  in  his 
triumphal  march  through  Scotland,  and  after  staying  at  the  xVbbey 
for  three  weeks  returned  southward.  It  is  said  that  King  Duffus, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  Castle  of  Forres  in  966,  having  preserved 
his  life  by  concealing  himself  in  a  covered  ditch  near  the  spot, 
reared  a  chapel  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  in  grateful  commemoration 
of  his  escape.     Boethius  relates  the  matter  thus : — 

"  Killos,  in  Moravia,  nomen  habet  a  fluctibus,  qui,  praeter  omnis 
naturam,  derepente  vicino  in  campo  pullularunt,  dum  Duffi  Regis 
corpus  revelaretur.  Coenobium,  post  duo  fere  secula  quam  Duffus 
occubuit,  fundatum  in  memoriam  miraculi  quod  ibidem  contigisse 
raemoratur." 

Kiii/^'ss. — According  to  Boethius,  so  far  back  as  the  year  96(5 
the  original  form  of  this  word  was  Killos,  and  apparently  this  form 
was  retained  till  about  1187,  when  we  find  it  as  Kynloss,  and  in 
1251  another  change  was  made  to  Kinlos.  Dempster,  writing  of 
the  same  event  above  written  by  Boethius,  gives  the  word  as  Kilios. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  form  of  the  word  was  Killos,  which 
plainly  indicates  that  there  was  a  church  or  Cc//,  Cill,  or  Kil  there 
long  before  the  famous  Abbey.  This  Kil  was  founded  by  St. 
Osburn  from  Dumfries,  who,  it  is  said,  bequeathed  to  it  the  small 
heritage  in  Berwickshire,  from  which  at  a  later  date  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Abbey  were  derived.      Kil'.os   therefore   is   the 
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Church  of  St.  Osburn.  It  is  significant  that  in  all  the  names  given 
after  this  Saint,  if  the  word  Kill  is  written  in  full,  the  latter 
syllable  of  the  jaatronymic  is  dropped,  and  if  the  patronymic  is 
written  in  full  only  the  initial  letter  or  a  contraction  of  the  word 
Kill  is  written,  as  in  Closeburn,  or  anciently  Cella-Osburnie,  and 
Killos,  both  of  which  was  Kilosburn  and  Kilosbcni. 

Findlwrn. — Before  the  inundation  of  the  sea  and  river  in  the 
year  1701,  the  old  names  were  Findlicrn  and  Findcnt.  The  prefix 
is  apparently  from  the  Gaelic  Fionit,  white,  and  found  as  Fin  and 
Fync  in  Scotland,  in  Wales  as  Givynii,  in  England  as  Vcn,  and  in 
Ireland  as  Phocn,  as  in  Vcntry  and  Phoenix.  For  the  latter  part, 
Ei'u,  see  the  parish  of  Alves.     The  clear  or  white  stream  or  river. 

Daiitlicad. — This  is  not  an  old  word,  and  is  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dannu,  Dutch  Dam,  Icelandic  Dammr,  a  mound  or  bank 
against  water ;  hence  dam,  a  pool  of  water,  as  a  milldam. 

Strutheys,  anciently  Stroi/icrs,  from  the  Gaelic  Si  nth,  Smtlinir, 
Sanskrit  Sru  and  Srotn,  cognate  with  the  Teutonic  Strouiii  and 
Struya,  a  river  or  flowing  water,  as  in  Anstruther  in  Fife  and 
Westruther  in  Berwick. 

]\hiitonIiolc. — In  1G17  ]\[uttoU\  evidently  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
LTot  or  Moot,  a  place  of  assembly.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is 
probably  a  corruption  of  hill.  The  hill  or  place  where  foreigners 
held  their  courts  of  justice. 

Archieston. — This  is  a  comparatively  recent  name,  and  is  a 
patronymic  after  a  man  Archibald. 

Siotsbu;-)!. — The  burn  of  the  Scots  or  Celts,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  a  band  of  Celts  retained  their  position  in  this  place  when 
others  were  driven  inland  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  Norse 
invasions,  and  is  contradistinguished  from  Nor-bitrit  and  No-burn, 
the  burn  of  the  Norsemen. 
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Hatton. — This  word  is  found  in  the  Fictish  chronicle  of  970, 
At/ian,  signifying  the  ford  of  the  river,  from  the  two  Gaelic  words, 
Al/i,  a  ford,  and  Ahhuinn,  a  river.  But  more  probably  it  is  the 
Gaelic  Aiteaini,  the  furze,  or  juniper,  and  frequently  found  ixs 
Hattin  and  Hation.     The  juniper  field. 

Langcote. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  CSaelic  Laun,  Welsh 
IJmi,  Teutonic  Land,  an  enclosure,  a  church,  or  house.  Skene 
sa3's  the  Welsh  Llaii  is  from  the  Latin  Pi.niuin,  a  plain.  The 
sulfi.x  Cote  is  the  Welsh  Coed,  or  Coid,  or  Cuit.  The  church  wood 
or  enclosed  wood. 

Grange. — From  the  French  Grange,  a  farm  or  storehoiise  for 
grain,  which  in  its  turn  is  taken  from  the  Latin  Granaria,  and 
with  which  is  cognate  the  Gaelic  Grainnseae/i. 

WJiiteiyich. — The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Innish,  literally  an  island,  but  applied  to  low-lying  pastureland 
near  a  river.     The  white  meadow. 

NeiL'ton,  anciently  Kenton,  signifying  the  new  dwelling.  This 
is  a  common  name  in  Scotland. 

Seapark,  anciently  Sea/are,  from  the  French  Pi7ir,  Gaelic  Pain; 
Anglo-Saxon  Pearroc,  and  German  PfercJi,  and  signifying  an 
enclosure  for  cattle  or  deer,  and  also  an  enclosure  for  the  protection 
of  game  or  for  pleasure. 

Jlluirton. — From  the  Scandinavian  Moer  or  illor,  Scotch  IlTnir. 
Waste  land  or  heath. 

Rliddleton. — From  the  Icelandic  Jlfidr,  Dutch  Mid,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jllidd,  the  iliddle,  cognate  with  the  Latin  jl/edius,  Greek 
Mesas,  and  Sanskrit  IMadJiya,  and  the  Scandinavian  Tun,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Ton.     An  enclosure  or  town. 


XVI. 
KNOCKANDO. 


THIS  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dallas,  on  the  east 
by  Rothes,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Inveraven,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Spey,  and  on  the  west 
by  Cromdale  and  Edinkellie.  It  is  10  miles  in  length  and  2  in 
breadth.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  rocks  primitive.  Near 
Easter  Elchies,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  parish,  is  one  of 
the  two  celebrated  rocks  called  Craigellachie.  The  other  is  in 
Rothiemurchus.  Signals  by  fire  to  convene  the  inhabitants  on 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  were  wont  to  be  made  in  former  times 
on  these  rocks,  hence  the  motto  of  the  Grants,  "  Stand  fast, 
Craigellachie."  Near  the  mansion  house  of  Easter  Elchies  in  a 
wood  is  the  rural  and  sequestered  Churchyard  of  Macallan,  where 
a  fragment  of  the  church  wall  is  still  traceable.  Several  other 
ancient  chapels  or  religious  houses  are  said  to  have  formerly  existed 
in  this  parish,  and  there  are  still  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple. 
The  parish  includes  the  whole  of  the  old  parish  of  Macallan,  which 
was  evidently  merged  into  Knockando  somewhere  between  the 
years  1G83  and  1712.  No  legal  record  of  annexation  can  be  found, 
but  in  1688  they  were  under  separate  pastors,  while  in  1712  we 
find  them  under  one  only.  This  parish  suffered  severely  from  the 
floods  of  1S29,  an  account  of  which  is  fully  and  graphically  given 
by  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder. 
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KneckdiiJo. — From  the  Gaelic  Cnoc,  Welsh  Ktizcc,  a  hill  or 
mound.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  D/ni,  black,  and  is 
found  as  Du  and  Do,  or  Dozv. 

Toindozu. — From  the  Gaelic  Tovi,  a  knoll  or  hill,  and  the  Gaelic 
Dhu,  black. 

Macallan,  anciently  Magli-Ellayi,  and  St.  Colins,  a  corruption 
of  the  former.  This  is  a  very  old  name,  found  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith  into  Scotland.  The 
first  part  Jlfagk  is  from  the  old  Gaelic,  and  signifies  a  plain  or  level 
tract  of  land.  It  is  termed  Campus  or  planities  by  Latin  writers, 
and  found  as  Jlfaj:^//,  Moy,  J  fa,  and  J/o,  also  as  Jfa/t  and  Jfar,  and 
in  modern  Gaelic  it  is  Mac-hi]\  from  Magh  and  iir,  the  level  land. 
Then  by  extension  it  has  come  to  signify  a  fertile  spot,  and  in 
primitive  ages  churches  were  built  in  these  fertile  spots ;  so  in 
many  places  it  has  also  come  to  signify  a  church.  The  latter  part 
Elian  is  the  genitive  or  oblique  form  of  St.  Fillan.  The  name  is 
found  in  several  other  places  invariably  as  Elian,  as  in  Killellan  in 
Koss.  It  is  thought  the  saint  was  led  hither  by  the  fact  that  prior 
to  his  time  there  was  a  Druidical  temple  in  the  jilace,  being  thus 
a  fit  place  to  establish  a  church  for  his  missionary  work. 

Dcllliallie. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Dail-a-bhailc,  from 
the  Gaelic  dail,  Anglo-Saxon  dal,  Dutch  dccl,  and  Irish  dal,  a 
district,  part,  or  hollow,  and  baiU,  a  residence  or  farm. 

Borluvi. — This  is  a  pure  Gaelic  word,  signif}T:ng  a  ridge  or 
declivity,  and  also  a  patch  of  arable  land.  It  is  frequently  met 
with  throughout  the  country. 

Overto'Mn. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Dutch  Over, 
Upper,  and  found  in  the  German  form  as  Ob  and  Obcr. 

Dalvioonack. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
dail,  a  part  or  district,  or  a  level  tract  of  land,  and  the  Gaelic 
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Mcnadh  (pronounced  MoJin^Ii),  a  heath,  or  heathy  expanse,  or 
mountain. 

Bogroy. — From  the  Gaelic  bog-i-itad!i,  red  bog,  so  called  from  the 
fact  that  the  alluvial  deposits  consist  of  clay,  iron  ore,  fuller's  earth, 
and  marl. 

Kirdals  and  Kirdalbeg. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the 
Gaelic  Car,  Welsh  Cars,  Scandinavian  Kcr,  a  marsh,  and  is  found 
in  the  various  forms  of  Corse,  Curs,  Car,  Kcr,  Kir,  and  Kcer,  and 
dal,  a  hollow.  The  marshy  hollow.  7)V_i,'-  at  the  end  of  the  latter 
word  signifies  small  or  little.     The  little  marsh}'  hollow. 

Toir.lea. — From  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill,  and  Hat/i,  grey.  The 
local  pronunciation  is  Toinliat'i,  the  grey  hill  or  knoll.  A  very 
applicable  name. 

Tomnahcra. — From  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill.  Na  is  the  genitive 
of.  The  latter  part,  Iicra,  assumes  the  obliijue  form  oifairc,  to 
watch  or  guard,  where  the  aspii-ate  h  eclipses  the  initial _/".  The 
signal  or  watch  hill. 

Lyncclnirn. — From  the  Gaelic  Linnc,  Welsh  Llynn,  Anglo-Saxon 
Hlynna,  a  pool,  lake,  and  sometimes  applied  to  a  waterfall.  Churn 
is  the  oblique  form  of  cam,  a  heap  of  stones  such  as  was  thrown  up 
by  the  ancient  Britons  over  the  graves  of  their  heroes;  also  a 
conical  rock  or  mount. 

Tulisk. — From  the  provincial  Gaelic  Tuilaisg,  a  disaster  or  a 
mournful  event,  or  a  place  of  accident. 

Cathrinbrac. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Catliair-Braidlic, 
from  the  Gaelic  Cathair,  a  seat,  or  house,  and  Braidhc,  the  face  or 
top  of  a  hill.     The  house  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Chine. — From  the  Gaelic  Cltian,  or  Cloon,  a  fertile  piece  of  land 
surrounded  by  a  bog.  The  word  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
Chine,  Clttnie,  Cluny,  Chines,  and  Clones. 
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Cnydook/iead.—Fov  this  word  see  Cardow.  The  head  of  the 
black  rock. 

Delnapot. — From  the  Gaelic  dal,  a  district  or  hollow,  and  the 
Gaelic/^//,  a  caldron      The  hollow  or  dell  of  the  caldron. 

Ladycroft. — This  is  an  old  word.  "Our  Lady"  of  the  Catholic 
ritual  signifies  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  so  called  because  this 
piece  of  land  originally  belonged  to  the  Chareh  of  St.  Fillan. 

Buoldozv. — The  first  part  of  this  Avord  is  from  the  German  Ihiliil, 
a  hill,  and  found  as  bul,  hhul,  buol,  and  b/iotil.  The  latter  part  is 
du  or  dhn,  black. 

Bishopcrofi. — The  croft  of  the  Bishop,  and  indicates,  like  Lady 
Croft,  land  set  apart  for  church  or  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Hcathfield — The  initial  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Middle 
English  Hetli,  Dutch  Hcidc,  Icelandic  lleidr,  Gothic  Haitld. 
Waste  land  or  pasture. 

Elchics. — This  word  is  not  the  same  as  found  in  Craigellachie. 
The  old  form  was  Elchc.  It  is  one  of  the  few  words  of  Casque 
origin,  like  //and  Ura,  both  signifying  water,  that  we  have  left  in 
the  country.  The  first  part  is  El,  a  town  or  residence.  The 
second  part,  Clic,  is  a  hill.  The  residence  on  the  hill.  The  prefix 
is  met  with  as  Ely,  Eli,  Ell,  Ello,  and  Olc. 

Waulkmill. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  Dutch  Walcken, 
Swedish  Valka,  Danish  Valkc,  to  press,  to  full  cloth,  and  allied  to 
the  Latin  Ucrgcre,  to  bend,  turn,  incline.  The  mill  for  waulkinc 
or  pressing  cloth. 

Rhinovci:—T\\Q  first  part  Rlun  is  from  the  Celtic  Rhynn,  Irish 
Ri)tn,  Scandinavian  Rain,  a  promontory  or  peninsula,  and  is  found 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  various  forms  of  Rin,  Rhin, 
Rccn,  Rine,  and  Riiig-  The  second  part  is  from  the  Dutch  Over, 
a  boundary,  Scandinavian  Eyre  or  Ore,  a  boundary  or  point. 
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Balliniomb. — From  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  in  Ireland  Bally,  originally 
merely  a  place,  a  home,  then  a  fort,  a  town,  and  allied  to  the 
Greek  Bolis.     The  latter  part  is  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill  or  kuoll. 

Strondovc. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Srvn,  Welsh 
Tmyu,  a  nose,  or  promontory,  and  freciuently  found  as  Stroi,  as  in 
Stronfeai-n,  Stroutiait,  and  Sif-ondeas.  Doiu  is  from  the  Gaelic  dti 
or  d/tii,  black. 

Biil-iia  Sco. — From  the  Gaelic  Baile,  a  home,  or  residence.  The 
latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Sgoth  (pronounced  Si;d),  literally  a 
gash  or  cut.  In  topography  it  signifies  a  gully.  Sgotli  is  also  the 
Gaelic  for  a  boat;  so  that  the  word  may  either  signify  the  residence 
in  the  hollow  or  boat  house. 

Riiigorin. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  Rhinover.  The 
latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Gorm,  literally  blue,  but  applied  iu 
topography  it  signifies  green.  Green  grass  is  translated  "  Feur 
goriKr 

Brackeii/wzccs. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Braccan, 
Icelandic  Burkni,  Swedish  Brakcii,  Danish  Brcguc,  fern,  and  allied 
to  Brolc,  sedge  or  rough  grass.  Nozces,  the  second  part,  is  from 
Scandinavian  IIozc,  a  hill,  Icelandic  Haugr,  Swedish  Hog,  and 
Danish  Hoi.     The  fern  hills. 

Cardo-jj. — The  prefi.x  here  is  evidently  from  the  old  PictiA  word 
Can-,  a  rock,  or  rocky  land,  and  it  is  probable  that  Carrig,  a  rock, 
Cam,  a  monumental  heap  of  stones,  and  the  Welsh  Caer,  a  hill 
fortress,  are  etymologically  allied  to  this  word.  The  latter  part  is 
from  the  Gaelic  du  or  dim,  black.  The  name  is  a  very  old  one, 
being  known  as  Carrdubh  about  the  time  the  parish  of  Macallan 
was  merged  into  Knockando.  It  is  also,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
unique  in  the  topography  of  Scotland.  Both  the  prefix  and  affix 
are  common,  but  as  a  combination  no  other  can  be  found. 
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D<irgl(i!is. — The  prefix  hero  is  from  the  Gaelic  dob'uii',  water, 
and  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of  dower,  dovcr,  dm;  dar,  and 
Welsh  dxi'i:  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Pictish  Glan,  a  shore,  a 
brink,  a  river  side.     The  water  side. 

Pirscijltoii. — The  prefix  here  is  from  the  old  Gaelic  word  Prais, 
strong,  and  by  extension  a  stronghold  or  fortification.  The  second 
part,  Caltoii,  is  Cailtaiic,  son  of  Girim,  King  of  the  Picts,  whose 
stronghold  was  in  tins  parish.  The  old  form  of  the  word  was 
Prns-chnltiiiic.     The  fort  or  temple  of  Cailtane. 

Gortons. — This  is  a  pure  Gaelic  word,  Govt  signifying  standing 
corn,  and  fields  suitable  for  growing  corn  are  usually  calleil  Goir- 
tar.aii  in  the  plural.     The  singidar  is  Gortan. 

Corgylc. — The  prefix  hero  is  from  the  Gaelic  Coirc,  a  ravine  or  a 
hollow.  The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Gall,  a  stranger.  Goil 
or  G_v!e  is  the  obliciiie  form  of  G(dl,  and  the  old  form  of  the  word 
was  Coircghoil.     The  stranger  or  lowlanders'  hollow. 

Calc}\  Bridge  of. — The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Coillc,  a  wood,  and  the  name  was  borrowed  from  the  Bridge  of 
Cally  in  Perth. 

Kinnifiach. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Riiin, 
literally  the  point  of  anything,  and  in  topography  is  applied  to  a 
piromontory  or  isolated  mountain  peak.  The  second  part  Fiiich  is 
the  Gaelic  for  raven.     The  hill  of  the  ravens. 

Tovibreck. — From  the  Gaelic  Tovi,a.  hill;  quite  common  through- 
out the  country.  The  second  part  Lhrac  signifies  speckled  or  parti- 
coloured. Hillsides  or  dry  uplands  frequently  jjresent  speckled  or 
spotted  appearance.  This  word  is  also  founil  as  Brack,  as  in 
Bracklaw  in  Nairn.     The  speckled  hill. 

Gracciiiouitt. — This  is  a  modern  name,  taken  from  the  French 
Grace,  pleasing  or  beautiful,  and  allied  to  the  Latin  Gratiis,  and 
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Mount,  a  hill,  Anglo-Saxon,  Munt,  and  Latin  Mci:s.  The 
beautiful  hill. 

Garlinchcg. — This  word  is  composed  of  three  roots,  (1)  Garbli, 
the  Gaelic  for  rough,  (2)  Linn,  the  Gaelic  for  pool,  and  (3)  Beag, 
the  Gaelic  for  little.     The  little  rough  linn. 

Toviorc. — From  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill,  and  Mlior,  large.  The 
large  hill. 

KnockandrcicJi. — From  the  Gaelic  Cnoc,  a  hill,  mound,  or  knoll. 
An  here  is  a  diminutive.  Dreich  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic 
Draoidh,  a  Druid.     The  Druid's  hill. 

Gar/inemore. — See  Garlinebeg.     The  big  rough  linn. 

Lyncs. — From  the  Gaelic  Linnc,  a  pool,  or  lake,  and  sometimes 
a  waterfall.  AVith  which  is  cognate  the  Welsh  Llynn,  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Hlynna. 

HaugJis,  found  in  Scotland  as  Hanglt  or  Hcugh,  and  generally 
denoting  a  low-lying  meadow  between  hills  or  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream. 

Pitchrcy. — The  initial  Pit,  foimd  in  the  "  Book  of  Deer "  as 
Pcttc,  signifies  a  portion  of  land.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  dwelling, 
and  has  an  equivalent  in  r>oth,  a  booth,  and  so  also  in  the 
Scandinavian/?^  and  By.  It  is  also  found  in  the  form  of  Pitt, 
signifying  a  hollow,  and  allied  to  the  Latin  Pntciis,  a  well.  The 
latter  part  Oury  is  a  corruption  of  the  Gaelic  CraoH'/i,  trees  or 
wood. 

Stratligcan. — The  first  part  comes  from  the  Gaelic  SratJi,  a 
valley.  The  latter  part  Gcan  is  another  form  of  Gen,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  Teutonic  Magen  or  Mcgcn,  a  tield  or  plain. 
Is  a  tautology. 

Call. — This  word  has  been  used  by  the  Gaels  to  denote  a 
stranger,  usually  the  Danes,  and  since  then  it  has  been  applied  to 
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the  English.  It  is  more  commonly  found  with  a  prefix,  but 
without  one  it  signifies  "  the  strangers'  land." 

Bntiitlauds. — Land  reclaimed  by  burning.  In  olden  times 
mos.«y  or  peaty  land  was  usually  brought  under  cultivation  by 
burning,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  this  mode  is  adopted  in 
the  present  time. 

Cardaiiach,  from  the  Gaelic  Carr,  a  rock,  or  rocky,  and  th'i 
Gaelic  DanacJi,  abounding  in.     The  rocky  land. 

Dalincouach. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Dahnoiaach, 
signifying  the  peaty  or  mossy  dale,  from  the  Gaelic  Maine,  peat. 

C.'.,!:c,  from  the  Gaelic  Clitaii,  a  fertile  piece  of  land. 

Ciilkcoi. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Ciiil,  a  corner  or 

angle,  used  frequently  in  the  place  names  of  Scotland.     There  is 

another  word  Cul,  a  back,  and  in  distinguishing  between  the  two 

it  is  necessary  to  know  the  configuration  of  the  place.     The  latt^'r 

part  is  from  Gin,  or  Ciiitalaclid,  a  race  or  family.      Land  occupied 

by  the  race  for  genei-ations.  Also  from  the  Gaelic  Ciniieadii, 
a  surname. 

Riniiagarric. — The  first  part  Rinn  means  the  point  of  anything. 
In  its  topographical  application  it  signifies  a  jjroinontory  or  point 
of  land,  and  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  place  names  of  Scotiaml. 
The  second  part  Goyyic  is  from  the  Gaelic  Garadh,  a  dike.  The 
point  or  end  of  the  dike  or  boundary. 

Corshellocli. — From  the  Gaelic  Coirc,  a  deep  hollow,  and  the 
Gaelic  Scilcncli,  abounding  in  willow.     The  hollow  of  the  willows. 

Baliitt)iach. — From  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence,  and 
]\[eadhonacJi,  the  middle,  Jliddleton. 

Baluaghxck. — From  Bailc,  a  town  or  residence.  Na  is  the 
genitive  of,  and  Glac,  a  hollow  or  narrow  valle}'.  The  residence  in 
the  narrow  valley. 
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C/iis/hfiKc'. — From  the  Gaelic  Cutis,  a  ditcli,  ami  if.\l>//,  black. 
The  black  ditch  or  valley. 

ClasJuiidarislt. — For  the  first  part  see  Clashdow.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  Gaelic  dorracli,  rough,  rugged.  The  rough  or 
rugged  hollow. 

rniUbitcciii. — From  the  Gaelic  Bailc,  a  residence,  and  Tiiaini,  a 
mound  of  earth  or  stones  raised  over  a  grave  or  in  a  churchyard, 
and  cognate  with  the  Latin  Tuviulns,  the  place  of  the  mounds,  or 
Tuiiiuli. 

Alttosh. — From  the  Gaelic  Aiilt,  a  burn  or  stream,  and  Gittt/ias, 
fir.     The  firwood  burn. 

Lih-/h!/.'s/o/u'. — From  the  Gaelic  Loc/.',!/!,a  little  loch.  The  word 
stone  was  superimposed. 

Allacyouglt. — The  first  part  Alia  is  from  the  Gaelic  Aill,  a  rock, 
clift',  or  precipice,  and  Criiac/i,  a  pile,  heap,  or  stack,  and  in 
topography  a  high  hill.     The  rocky  hill. 

Toiiiiieen. — From  the  Gaelic  Tom,  a  hill  or  mound,  and  Nn,  the 
genitive  of,  and  Eim,  a  bird.     The  hill  on  which  birds  congregate. 
j  Toiiiiitdiiglc.- — For   Tovi,  see  Tomneen.     The  old  form    of   the 

'  word  was   Toni-aii-tiihltal,  from  the  Gaelic  Sobhal,  a    barn.     The 

j  hill  lit  the  barn. 

I  Kiiotknagorc. — From  the  Gaelic  Cnoc,  a  hill.     The  latter  partis 

I  from   Gobhair,  goats,  cognate  with  the  Latin    Caper.     The   goat 

hill. 

Claggan. — From    the    Gaelic    Claigcnnn,    iinifoi-mly    found    as 
Claggan  ;  topographically  applied  to  a  round,  hard,  dry  rocky  hill. 
;  The  adjective  is  Claigncacli. 

Slieaiicaiiop. — From   the  Gaelic  Slican,  old ;  but  how  the  word 
,  came  to  be  applied   in  topography  it  is   difficult  to  say,  as  one 

!  natural  feature  cannot  be  older  than  another.     The  second  word  is 

i 
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from  the  Gaelic  Cuap,  a  little  hill.  The  old  hill.  Perhaps  the 
name  was  applied  from  the  fact  of  early  cultivation  or  residence 
near  it. 

Coyglass. — From  the  Gaelic  Coirc,  a  deep  hollow,  and  Glass, 
grey  or  speckled,  and  also  used  in  Gaelic  to  signify  grec-n.  The 
green  hollow. 

Bogltur. — This  is  rather  a  curious  corruption  of  the  older  form, 
Bogfiiar,  from  the  Gaelic  Bog,  soft.  In  its  original  sense  it  meant 
a  peat  moss,  or  simply  a  bog,  and  is  found  as  Bhog  and  Vogg,  and 
is  eijuivalent  to  the  word  Fliuc/i,  wet.  The  latter  part,  Fiiar, 
signifies  cold.     The  cold  bog  or  marsh. 

Lckin. — From  the  Gaelic  Leacann,  steep,  shelving  ground  or  the 
side  of  a  hill.  Laxc,  the  root,  originally  means  a  large  flat  stone, 
and  is  cognate  with  the  Welsh  Llcch,  Latin  Lapis,  and  Greek 
Lit  has. 

Ri)igor»i. — From  the  Gaelic  Riiiu,  the  point  of  anything,  a 
point  or  spit  of  land,  and  Gonn,  literally  blue,  but  wht-n  used  in 
topography  it  signifies  green. 

Phaebiiie. — From  the  Gaelic  Fcitlt,  a  marsh,  and  BuiduC,  yellow. 
The  yellow  marsh. 

Croftindnkart. — Sagart,  a  priest,  is  only  the  Latin  Saccrdos,  and 
is  quite  common  in  place  names  throughout  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Croit-an-tagart,  where  the  initial  s 
was  eclipsed  by  the  letter  /.     The  priests'  croft. 

Delvoivan. — This  word  is  made  up  of  three  Gaelic  roots.  The 
first  is  Dail,  a  valley,  sometimes  a  field,  and  is  frequently  found 
prefixed  to  other  words  as  Del.  The  second  root  is  Min,  smooth, 
where  the  initial  m  is  eclipsed  by  its  equivalent  v.  The  third  root 
is  Bhan,  or  Ban,  white,  where  tiie  combination  bh  is  eclij^sed  by  its 
equivalent  i\     The  smooth  white  field  or  valley. 
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RAFFORD. 


THIS  parish  is  in  the  west  of  the  County.  Its  length  is^ 
upwards  of  8  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  3  to  5 
miles.  Its  surface  is  partly  low,  flat,  and  fertile  ;  partly 
elevated,  moorish,  and  rocky,  and  the  landscape  much  diversified. 
About  18-iO  sandstone  and  grey  slate  were  quarried.  Alt}Te,  now 
annexed  to  Ratford,  was  formerly  a  distinct  parish  belonging  to 
the  parsonage  of  Dallas,  until  in  IGGl,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it 
was  joined  to  Ratford.  The  walls  of  the  old  church  remain,  and 
in  the  burying-ground  the  remains  of  the  Cummings  of  Logic  are 
interred.  The  chief  mansions  are  Blervie,  Burgee,  and  Altyre,  of 
which  latter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  centur}',  Miss  Sinclair  wrote  : 
"  Our  next  step  was  through  a  scene  of  unearthly  beauty  to  Altyre, 
the  most  lovely  and  loveable  place  you  can  conceive,  belonging  to 
Sir  William  Gordon  Gumming,  chief  of  the  Clan  Cumming,  and 
representative  of  the  old  lords  of  Badenoch." 

Kajford. — The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Rajfart,  from  tlie 
Gaelic  Rath,  and  cognate  with  the  "Welsh  Rhath,  an  earthen  fort 
or  stronghold,  also  a  mound  or  hill.  In  modern  spellings  it  takes 
various  forms,  such  as  Ra'iv,  Ray,  Rait,  and  Ra.  The  second  part 
is  from  Ard,  a  height.  We  tind  the  word  as  Ard-na-Rait/i,  the 
heicdit  of  the  fort,  and  as  Ratli-Arda,  the  hiiih  fort. 
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Cotliall. — From  the  Celtic  Coed  or  Coid,  a  wood,  and  variously 
written  Coit,  Coat,  Cicit,  and  Cot.  In  the  south  of  England  it  is 
Quite,  in  Wales  it  is  Gocd,  and  in  Brittany  it  is  found  as  Koat  and 
Koad. 

Burgie. — In  1240  Biirgn,  from  the  Gaelic  Jhirgaid,  or  B/ngiini, 
a  muddy  stream,  from  the  root  Burn,  water.  Wo  have  also  the 
ivdjective  Bnrgaidich,  signifying  muddy  or  silted. 

Scotsbiirn. — It  is  said  that  this  place  was  debatable  ground 
between  the  Picts  and  the  Scots- — that  is  to  say,  was  claimed  by 
both  races  or  tribes  ;  that  finally  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Scots,  hence  the  name. 

Marcassic. — From  the  Gaelic  Marc,  a  horse,  and  Ais,  a  covert, 
a  hill,  or  stronghold.     A  tilting  field. 

Granary. — This  is  a  Scotch  word  signifying  a  farm  or  store- 
house for  grain,  from  the  Latin  Graiiaria,  or  Graiitim,  and  cognate 
with  the  Gaelic  Granniscacli. 

Todholcs. — From  the  Scandinavian  Tod,  a  fox,  Icelandic,  Toddi, 
■German  Zotte,  Zote.  Is  so  called  from  his  shaggy  hair.  The 
lairs  or  holes  of  the  foxes. 

Tore. — From  the  Gaelic  Torr,  Welsh  Tzvr,  Latin  Tnrris, 
•Greek  Pyrgos,  a  conical  hill  or  a  tower. 

Brocklocli. — From  the  Gaelic  Brochlacli,  a  warren  or  a  badger's 
den. 

Firmoss. — This  is  a  modern  name,  from  the  modern  English  Fir, 
Anglo-Saxon  Fnrli,  Icelandic  Fiira,  Danish  Fyr,  Welsh  Pyr. 
The  moss  where  fallen  fir  is  found. 

Phorp. — From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Thorpe,  an  asscmbl}'  of  people, 
or  a  village,  Welsh  trof,  Icelandic  fojp,  Dutch  dorp.  The  form 
phorp  is  evidently  of  Norse  origin,  and  was  applied  to  a  few  houses. 

Tarras. — From    the    old    Gaelic    Tarn,  a  height,  as   found  in 


Tarland  in  Aberdeen,  Tarradalc,  Ross,  Tarrel,  Ross,  and   Tarvcs, 
Aberdeen. 

Reiverraiid. — From  the  Gaelic  Ruadlian,  a  mineral  scurf  or 
sediment  that  collects  on  the  surface  of  marshy  places.  Then  by 
extension  the  land  on  which  the  scurf  is  formed  came  to  be  termed 
Ruadlif/icaraini.     The  red  land. 

Stiinve//s. — From  the  Scotch  Starr,  Norse  Starr,  sedge  or 
rashes.     A  marshy  place  where  rashes  grow. 

Blervie. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Blair  or  Blar,  a 
plain,  originally  a  battlefield.  The  second  part  is  from  the  Gaelic 
Bc'.t!:,  Latin  Bctnla,  the  birch  tree.     The  birchwood  plain  or  field. 

BrcacJi,  from  the  Gaelic  Brcac,  speckled  or  parti-coloured,  an 
appearance  caused  by  different  kinds  of  vegetation  or  by  the 
different  colours  of  the  ground.     Speckled  appearance. 

BaJiill. — Ba  is  the  plural  of  Bo,  a  cow,  and  glosses  Bos,  with 
which  it  is  cognate.     The  cow  hill  or  pasturage. 

Tnllocli,  from  the  Gaelic  Tulach,  a  little  hill,  and  used  to  denote 
fertile  laud. 

Caiitsford. — From  the  Gaelic  Cauta,  a  lake,  or  a  puddle,  or  a 
sluggish  stream ;  also  applied  to  the  quince  tree.  The  ford  of  the 
sluggiBh  stream. 

Bogiiic,  now  Bogaii,  anything  soft,  a  quagmire.  The  root  is  Bag'^ 
It  is  also  found  as  Bogacli  and  Bogiiaclid,  and  enters  greatly  into 
the  place  names  of  the  country. 

Shoglc. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Birnie. 

Soarbank. — From  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  Sur,  Icelandic  Suvr,  Danish 
Suur,  Welsh  Sur,  course  or  rough.     The  rough  bank  or  hill. 

Bot/iifs. — From  the  Gaelic  Bot/i,  a  teut  or  hut,  "Welsh  Bod, 
Cornish  Bos  or  Bod;  originally  applied  to  the  huts  built  in  the 
hills  for  the  purposes  of  summer  herding.     Botliies  is  a  plural  form. 
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Cluuy. — From  the  Gaelic  ChuDi,  a  fertile  piece  of  land.  These 
fertile  pieces  were  flivourite  spots  selected  by  the  monks  for 
building  purposes. 

WiinUiid. — From  the  Teutonic  Ward,  Wtirt,  and  ]]'art/'!,  a 
guarded  place,  <a  watchtower. 

Ciissicford. — From  the  Gaelic  Cas  or  Ctissach,  steep,  an  ascent ; 
also,  a  difficulty,  an  emergency,  a  trying  situation.  The  steep 
ford. 

Laivrotcctozcii. — This  is  not  a  patronymic,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  from  the  Gaelic  Lohliar,  a  Lcpvr,  a  place  for  the 
seclusion  of  lepers — the  land  or  farm  of  the  lepers.  There  are  also 
Leper  lands  in  Elgin.  Lobliarach  is  the  adjective,  and  Lobharajiach 
signifies  one  covered  with  leprosy. 

Kilnfiat. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Cill,  a  cell  or 
burying-ground,  or  a  church.  The  old  form  of  the  word  was 
KU-na-vlait.  The  prefix  is  more  frequently  found  as  Kil  and  Kcl. 
The  second  part  is  from  the  Dutch  Vlcit,  a  stream  of  water,  or  au 
arm  of  the  sea  or  channel.  The  church  or  burying-ground  beside 
the  stream,  or  lake,  or  marsh. 

Locliieldll. — For  this  word  see  Lochty  in  the  parishes  of  Dallas 
and  Elgin. 

Clodach. — See  the  parish  of  Birnie. 

Tanplestoues. — From  the  Latin  TcDipluj):,  Greek  Tcmcnos,  a 
temple  or  sacred  enclosure,  Gaelic  Tcauipull.  These  temples  were 
built  by  the  ancient  Picts,  or  by  their  priests,  the  Druids ;  and 
those  remarkable  Druidical  remains  are  termed  rocking-stones,  or 
in  Gaelic  Claclddtratli,  the  stones  of  knowledge,  which  had 
apparently  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  divination. 

Claslidlin. — From  the  Gaelic  Cias/i,  a  trench,  or  ditch,  or  Fcssc, 
and  Dhu,  black.     The  dark  hollow  or  trench. 
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Kt-ddL. — This  is  tliG  Welsh  word  K'ljJ,  :i  ford,  and  is  cognate 
with  the  Gaelic  Rnt/tad,  a  road. 

Farnaky. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Fcariialiath,  from  the 
Gaelic  Fcarna,  alderwood,  and  Liath,  grey.     The  grey  aldorwood. 

Dobiiishnsli. — From  the  Gaelic  Bab/ian,  a  hollow,  a  little  lake. 
The  shrubby  hollow. 

Bogiizccod. — From  the  Gaelic  Bogach,  wet  or  marshy.  The 
wood  in  the  marsh,  usually  alderwood  or  willows. 

Bodiiafiacli. — The  old  form  was  Baduafiacli,  the  hill  of  the 
ravens,  from  Bad,  a  tuft  or  cluster,  or  little  hill,  and  Fiach,  a  raven. 

Crolgrpy. — From  the  Gaelic  Qtrrig,  a  rock,  and  Ri(adh,  red. 
The  red  rock. 

N'czvtilc. — Formerly  Neutile  and  Neutisle,  from  the  Gaelic 
Nuadk,  German  i\V«,  Welsh  iVfurdd,  new,  cognate  with  the  Latin 
Novus,  and  the  Greek  Ncos,  and  the  Scandinavian  Ticistlc,  a 
boundary.     The  new  boundary  or  march. 
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THIS  parish  is  in  the  Strathspey  district  of  ?ir(.irayshire. 
Heath-clad  hills  surround  this  parish,  and  limit  its  agricul- 
tural lands  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Spey,  -which  bounds 
it  on  the  east.  On  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Rothes  is 
a  quantity  of  white  and  red  agate,  uniforndy  smooth  and  finely 
shaded  in  its  colours,  and  capable  of  high  polish.  On  the  summit 
of  a  round  hill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  stand  the  ruins  of 
Rothes  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Leslie,  Earls 
of  Rothes.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ruins  in  the 
country.  In  1238  Eva  De  Mortach,  daughter  of  JIuriel  De  Polloc, 
was  Domiua  De  Rothes,  and  in  that  capacity,  in  1263,  she  made 
gift  by  charter  of  the  lands  of  Inverlochtie  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Jloray.  It  is  said  that  the  Leslies  had  come  from  Hungary  with 
Atheling,  the  wife  of  Jlalcolm  Canmore.  In  14-57  the}'  were 
created  Earls  of  Rothes  by  James  II.  They  seem  to  have  resided 
at  Rothes  till  somewhere  about  the  year  1G20,  when  they  removed 
to  Fifeshire.  In  1700  they  sold  their  possessions  in  Moray  to 
Grant  of  Elchies.  The  late  Dr.  Wilson  of  Worcester,  a  native  of 
the  parish,  bequeathed  to  it  a  sum  of  £500  for  educational 
purposes,  the  interest  of  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
schoolmaster. 
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Rothes — Several  derivations  have  been  given  of  this  word 
Riiadlinis,  red  water,  is  given  by  Shaw.  Roth-ess,  a  bend  in  the 
river,  is  given  by  another.  These,  however,  do  not  convey  a 
sufficient  signification,  either  as  to  configuration  or  situation.  The 
term  Rath  was  in  very  ancient  times  applied  to  fortifications,  or 
strongholds,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  antiquity  of  the  Rothes 
fortalice  that  after  it  was  built  it  was  c:il!ed  Rath.  In  1420  wc 
find  it  written  as  Rath-cs,  that  is,  the  stronghold  by  the  Ess  or 
river,  or  by  the  waterfall. 

Greats. — This  is  from  the  Gaelic  Gtian,  the  sun.  Its  literal 
meaning  is  a  sunny  place  when  applied  to  place  names,  but  its 
meaning  has  been  extended  to  signify  a  beautiful  sunny  spot,  a 
green  spot,  or  bower  or  summer  house. 

Garbity. — From  the  Gaelic  Garbh,  rough,  and  Aitc,  a  place,  the 
rough  land  or  rough  place,  whose  present  appearance  belies  the 
appellation,  but  which,  before  the  influence  of  cultivation  had 
changed  the  appearance,  was  very  suitable. 

Whitcriggs. — Dutch  Wit,  Icelandic  Hvitr,  Danish  Hvid,  and 
German  Weiss,  allied  to  the  Sanskrit  Greta,  white,  or  to  shine, 
and  Danish  Ryg,  Swedish  Rj'gg,  Icelandic  Hyyggr,  a  ridge,  or  the 
back  of  a  man  or  beast.     The  white  ridge. 

Coyqi.chite.—Yxo\\\  the  Gaelic  Coire,  a  deep,  round  hollow  in  a 
mountain,  also  a  deep  pool,  and  a  whirpool  in  the  sea.  The  latter 
part  Qiihite  is  from  the  old  Gaelic  word  Ceide,  a  hill.  This  suffix 
is  not  in'general  use,  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is  met 
with  it  is  much  obscured  owing  to  the  ancient  phonetic  custom  of 
writing.     The  hollow  in  the  hill. 

Iiiehbeny. — The  initial  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Iiinis,  often 
taking  the  form  of  Ineh  and  lush,  pasture  land  near  a  river,  and 
sometimes  applied  to  a  large  level  piece  of  land.     The  second  part 
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is  from  the  Gaelic  Dcarradh,  the  top  of  a  mountain,  hill,  or  table 
land.    This  place  is  a  fertile  terrace  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Spey. 

Aikcmvay. — From  the  Icelandic  Aik,  or  Eik,  an  oakwood, 
Danish  Ecg,  Swedish  Ek,  Anglo-Saxon  Ac,  English  Oak.  The 
suffix  En  is  the  adjectival  form,  and  the  word  might  be  anglicised 
the  Oakenway.     The  path  through  the  oakwood. 

Clachbrack. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Cidckblircac,  from 
Clack,  a  stone,  and  Breac,  grey  or  brindled.     The  grey  ridge. 

Dnnditrcus. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Dim,  a  stronghold, 
a  hill  fort,  and  also  applied  to  hills,  mountains  found  in  England  as 
in  Downs,  and  in  Flanders  as  in  Dunes.  The  second  part  is  a 
violent  corrujjtion  of  the  Gaelic  Tiorcais,  to  save  from  danger,  and 
an  old  form  of  the  word  M'as  Duntorcas.     The  stronghold  of  safety. 

SonrdcnJicad. — The  first  part  is  from  the  Icelandic  Svordr, 
literally  the  skin,  rind,  or  covering,  and  applied  to  the  grassy 
covering  of  the  land.  Dcii  is  a  hollow,  and  the  word  as  a  whole 
signifies  the  head  of  the  grassy  hollow. 

Orton. — From  the  German  Ort,  Dutch  Oort,  Scandinai'ian  Ord, 
a  point,  corner,  and  sometimes  a  place.  The  dwelling  at  the  point 
or  corner;  here  at  the  end  of  a  hill. 

Bogincitr. — The  first  part  Bog  is  the  Gaelic  for  soft,  and  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  place  names  of  the  county.  The  latter 
part  Cur  is  the  obli'jue  form  of  Car,  a  marsh.  The  word  is  a 
tautology  signifying  the  marsh}-  or  soft  place.  Car  being  the  first 
name,  and  latterly  the  prefix  Bog  was  imposed,  or  prefixed  thereto. 

Dandaleitk. — In  1G12  the  form  of  this  word  was  Ditn-da-lcc.  In 
1700  we  find  it  as  Dan-da-lctJi,  and  finally  in  its  present  form. 
From  dun,  a  hill  or  stronghold ;  da  is  the  Gaelic  for  two,  Lcac  is 
the  Gaelic  for  a  large  smooth  stone.  The  hill  with  two  rocky  faces 
or  sides. 


Rothes. 
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Conrock. — In  159S  the  form  of  this  word  was  Cunrag,  which  is 
evidently  a  corrupted  form  of  the  old  Gaelic  word  Cnuradh,  a 
covenant,  or  bargain,  or  agreement.     The  Federal  hill. 

Acliinroath. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Acli-an-ratli,  from 
the  Gaelic  AcJiadh,  a  field  or  plain,  and  the  Gaelic  Ratit,  cognate 
with  the  Welsh  R/uilIi,  a  round  earthen  fort  or  stronghold.  The 
plain  or  field  of  the  fortress. 

Bracli-ldll. — From  the  Teutonic  Brachc,  French  Braquc,  German 
Brack,  a  place  for  hunting;  literally  a  dog  that  hunts  by  the  sceut. 
The  hunt  hill. 

ArJciinv.v. — From  the  Gaelic  Ard,  a  height,  and  CanacJi, 
mountain  down.     The  height  of  the  mountain  down. 

Barlnack. — From  the  Gaelic  Barr,  Welsh  Bar,  Scandinavian 
Bard,  literally  a  summit,  but  applied  to  pasture-land  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  as  Jutrr-  Tat  ha,  the  old  name  of  Perth,  or  on  heights. 
The  latter  part  is  from  the  Gaelic  Lotkag,  pronounced  Loag,  a 
young  filly.     Horse  pasture-land. 

Pitcrai^ic. — From  the  Gaelic  Pi/t,  a  hollow,  and  Craii^,  a  rock. 
The  rocky  hollow. 

CoHic. — From  the  Gaelic  Coill,  a  wood.  This  word  enters 
largely  into  the  place  names  of  Scotland. 

Doicuiclta  is  a  comparatively  recent  name,  from  the  Icelandic 
diinn,  Swedish  ditu,  Dutch  dons,  literally  soft  plumage,  but  here 
signifying  grassy.  Ha.  the  latter  part,  is  a  contraction  of  haugh,  a 
low-lying  meadow.     The  grassy  meadow. 

Loansidc. — From  the  Gaelic  Loa?i,s.  marsh.  The  side  of  the  marsh. 

DriDiibain. — From  the  Gaelic  dntiiit,  a  ridge  or  hill,  and  Fian, 
white,  the  white,  here  brindled  hill  or  ridge. 

SauchcnbnsJi. — From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Salh,  Sad,  Latin  Salix, 
Scotch  Sauch,  the  willow.     The  hollow  or  clump  of  willows. 


XIX. 
NEW  SPYNIE. 


THIS  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  parishes  of 
]])iilTus  and  Drainie,  on  the  cast  by  St.  x\.ndrews-Lhanbryd, 
on  the  south  by  Elgin,  and  on  the  M'est  b}'  Alves.  Its 
length  is  four  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  2  miles,  and  area  about 
8  square  miles.  The  river  Lossie  traces  almost  the  whole 
of  the  soutlicrn  boundary.  The  Loch  of  Spynie,  formerly  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water,  .S  miles  long  by  1  broad,  and 
original!}'  a  marine  bay,  stretched  along  the  northern  boundary, 
but,  at  the  expense  of  nearly  £11,000,  has  been  converted  into  an 
unsightly  morass — an  impregnation  of  sulphur  and  iron  ore 
athwart  its  bed  having  ruined  the  hopes  which  occasioned  it  to  be 
drained  and  converted  into  fertile  land.  In  its  lacustrine  state  it 
richly  ornamented  the  landscape,  and  attracted  numerous  flocks  of 
wild  swans,  and  drew  to  the  woods  on  its  margin  the  capercailzie 
or  cock  of  the  wood.  Spynie  Palace,  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Moray,  the  site  of  whose  cathedral,  from  1057  till  1224, 
was  in  Spynie,  now  exists  in  massive,  but  irreparable  ruin  near 
the  east  end  of  the  bed  of  the  once  beautiful  lake.  It  formed  a 
quadrangle  of  about  120  feet  with  strong  towers  at  the  corners, 
thus  much  resembling  Dunstaffnage  Castle  four  miles  north  of 
Oban.     Spynie  formerly  gave  the  title  of  baron  to  the  noble  family 
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of  Lindsay.      The    peerage    was    created    in    1590,    and    became 
dormant  on  the  death  of  George,  the  third  lord,  in  1G72. 

This  parish  is  locally  "  Quarrywood,"  from  the  fact  of  tlie 
church  and  the  manse  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  castle  of 
Quarrywood. 

Early  in  the  present  century  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
expended  £900  in  planting  and  otherwise  improving  a  large 
extent  of  bishop's  land  adjacent  to  the  castle,  which  is  Crown 
property. 

Spyiiic. — In  1295  the  form  was  Spjny.  Evidently  this  word  is 
derived  from  the  old  Pictish  word  Spine,  a  hill,  or  point,  or  clift', 
or  rock,  and  is  allied  to  the  modern  Gaelic  Sphniiwt,  a  little  hill. 

FiaJrassie. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Fin 
or  Fionn,  Welsh  Gtvynn,  fair  or  white.  The  second  part  is  fiom 
the  German  or  Dutch  Dredd  or  DrciscJt,  fallow  ground  or  meadow 
pasture.     The  white  meadow  or  fallow  ground. 

Ruscliani^h. — The  first  form  of  this  word  was  Rosliang/i,  from 
the  Icelandic  Ros,  Gaelic  Ros,  signifying  Red,  like  a  rose.  Hangh 
or  H£iii::Ii  is  the  Scotch  for  a  low-lying  meadow.  The  red  meadow. 
KKocki^rac. — From  the  Gaelic  Cnoc,  a  little  hill,  and  invariably 
found  ia  the  English  form  as  Knock,  and  the  Scotch  Brae,  an 
incline.     The  hill  incline. 

LotinJtcad. — From  the  Gaelic  Lon,  a  marsh,  morass,  meadow,  or 
lawn.     The  liead  or  end  of  the  meadow  or  marsli. 

Kintyae. — From  the  Gaelic  Ceaju:,  the  lieail  or  end  ol',  and 
Traigh,  the  shore.  The  head  of  tlie  shore.  'I"he  word  Tiai-li 
corresponds  with  the  Welsh  Tmclh,  Cornish  I'niit,  and  Liilin 
Tractus. 

Quai-rvwocd.—'X\\c  first  part  of  this  won!  is  from  Mi.'  Garlic 
Ccathramh,  a  quarter,  from   Uathair,  four.     The  monks  in  olden 
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times  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  land  into  sections,  and  in 
consequence  the  word  quarter,  or  CcatJiramli,  is  frei[uently  met 
with  in  the  place  names  of  Scotland.     The  quarter  wood. 

Myrcside,  from  the  Gaelic  Jlfaor,  Irish  Jlfaeir,  an  officer  of 
justice,  a  Puxiliff  or  messenger,  and  found  as  Moyr,  lilorir,  and 
iFyrc.  In  olden  times  the  word  was  applied  to  factors  and  ground 
officers.     The  bailiffs  land. 

Aldroiiglity. — From  the  Gaelic  Ault  or  Alt,  a  stream,  and  found 
as  Aid,  A  aid,  Al/t,  and  droichcad,  a  bridge.  The  origin  of  stone 
bridges  may  be  approximately  fixed  in  the  eighth  century,  as  the 
fourteenth  Abbot  of  lona  from  the  years  72G  t')  752  was  Cilliiic, 
who  was  surnamed  Droichtcach — that  is,  bridge-maker — from  his 
being  the  first  to  build  bridges  in  Scotland.  Many  places  through- 
out the  country  take  their  names  from  this  word. 

Turchick  Burn. — From  the  Gaelic  Tcor<i,  a  boundary.  The 
oblique  form  is  teorsag,  and  the  genitive  is  teoraun.  The  terminal 
ick  is  a  corruption  of  iiisgc,  water;  the  water  boundary  or  the 
boundary  burn.  It  is  found  as  torick  and  teorsag,  also  as  deorsag. 
The  root  or  literal  meaning  is  dcor,  a  drop  or  small  quantit}'  of  water. 

Scroggictiiill. — From  the  Gaelic  Sgrog,  a  kilne,  or  place  for 
shrivelling  grain ;  Sgrogad/i,  the  act  of  shrivelling.  The  mill  for 
grinding  shrivelled  or  dried  gi-ain. 

Laverock  Loch. — The  gurgling  noise  made  by  running  water  was 
ill  ancient  times  termed  Laldiniraeh,  from  the  root  Lahliair,  to 
speak,  and  doubtless  Laverock  is  a  corruption  of  this  old  expression, 
and  by  extension  it  was  applied  to  a  muddy  place  as  Labaraii  and 
Labar.  We  find  it  also  as  Loivrack  and  Loitrish.  On  the 
Continent  it  is  found  as  Labanis. 

Siirradalc. — From  the  Dutch  Sivoord,  Icelandic  Svordr,  German 
Sehzvarte,  a  sward,  and  dali-,  a  dale.     The  green  dale  or  valley  sward. 


XX. 

ST.  ANDREWS-LHANBRYD. 


THIS  parish  now  includes  what  were  formerly  two  indepen- 
dent parishes— that  of  St.  Andrews,  which  was  the  southern 
and  western  part  of  the  present  parish,  and  Lhanbryd,  the 
eastern  portion.  The  two  jjarishes  were  united  in  17.S1,  and  in 
179G  a  new  church  was  built  midwa}''  between  the  old  churches, 
about  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  village  of  Lhanbryd.  The 
old  name  of  St.  Andrews  was  Kil-Ma-Lciiiiioc,  which  is  at  the 
present  day  known  as  Kil-Molyiiiock.  Up  to  the  present  time 
these  old  churches  retain  the  names  of  their  founders,  to  which  are 
cither  prefixed  or  suffixed  the  words  Kill  and  Tcampull,  both 
signifying  church.  The  latter  is  often  contracted  into  Tc  or  Ty. 
The  latter  is  not  common  in  Scotland,  having  given  place  to  Kil 
and  Lilian,  \\\<i  former  freipiently  found  and  the  lattei'  in  few  cases. 
It  is  evident  that  the  name  of  the  monk  or  saint  after  whom  the 
church  was  called  has  been  greatly  obscured.  St.  Molaga,  or  as  ho 
was  sometimes  called  MolocJicin,  was  born  near  Cork  in  Ireland, 
and  after  establishing  a  monastery  at  a  place  called  Tiilacluiiin 
near  Cork,  he  came  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  thence  to  Wales.  He 
then  became  the  patron  saint  of  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Bishop 
of  Lismore  and  Argyle.  A  great  many  churches  throughout  Scot- 
land were  called  after  him.  He  was  known  in  Scotland  as  I\Ioliiag\ 
and    subsecpient    writers   have    written   it  as    Aloloivok,  Jllilnttk, 
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]\[jIuoc,  Malogue,  Miillirg;  and  in  Latin  Mo/iiig-ns,  MoUiinioc,  and 
JMolniioc.  He  died  on  20th  January,  GG-l.  Tlie  original  name 
was  Litag  or  Locheiii,  and  as  we  are  told  in  Irish  histories  of  these 
saints  the  S}dlables  mo  (my)  and  </'  or  da  (thy)  were  frequently 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  saints  as  terms  of  endearment  or 
reverence,  and  are  now  substituted  by  the  term  Rev.,  while  the 
diminutives  an,  in,  and  og  and  cc  were  affixed.  These  additions 
very  often  greatly  changed  the  names,  and  those  who  are  iKit 
acquainted  with  the  uses  of  these  superimposed  syllables  are  apt 
to  be  misled.  The  land  which  belonged  to  this  church  included 
Linkwood  and  Barmiickity,  and  extended  in  direction  northwards 
on  both  siiles  of  the  Lossie  to  the  shores  of  the  ]\lora)-  Firth  below 
Inchbrooni. 

Llianoryd. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  Gaelic  Laun,  Welsh 
IJan,  and  Teutonic  Laud,  originally  an  enclosure,  a  church,  a 
house.  Its  signification  in  Scotland  and  Wales  is  strictly  confined 
to  church,  but  in  Ireland  it  signifies  a  house  as  well.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  there  were  fifteen  holy  women  iu 
Ireland,  who  wore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Brigit.  The 
most  eminent  of  them  was  Bridget,  the  daughter  of  Dubhthaig, 
who  lived  iu  the  province  of  Leinster,  and  who  was  thus  descended 
from  Fnathnairt,  a  fanious  prince,  and  brother  to  the  renowned 
Conn,  the  hero  of  the  hundred  battles.  The  character  of  this 
pious  woman  extended  not  only  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  chronicles 
of  the  Irish  saints  tell  us  that  many  churches  were  founded 
by  her  and  in  honour  of  her  in  Scotland.  She  was 
also  called  St.  Ite  or  Idc,  but  as  patron  saint  of  the  northern  and 
western  portion  of  Scotland  she  is  best  known  as  St.  Bridget,  and 
was  succeeded  by  St.  iloluag. 
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Ticudlaud  Well. — The  first  part  is  tlie  old  legal  Scotch  term  for 
the  Biblical  term  Til'ic,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Icelandic  Timid, 
Swedish  Ticiide,  a  tenth  part.  The  part  of  the  land  allocated  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  clergy,  or  commonly  church  land. 

CranliH-'i. — From  the  Gaelic  CvaunlacJi,  woody,  trees,  a  woody 
place.  The  woid  also  signifies  a  Teal,  or  Aveb-footed  waterfowl  i.f 
the  duck  famil\',  but  the  former  is  the  more  likely  correct  meaning. 

Waulkuiill. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Cromdalc.  The 
mill  for  pressing  or  fulling  cloth. 

Tannnckity. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Jlnnmicd/iacli,  and 
signifies  the  top  of  the  undulating  ground;  i'rom  the  Gaelic  lun-, 
the  top,  and  Mitcach,  little  hills  or  knolls. 

Coxtoii. — This  is  a  patronymic  word,  derived  in  the  original  from 
the  Italian  Cocca,  the  notch  of  an  arrow;  whence  also  CVr^vr/r,  to  fit 
an  arrow  on  the  bowstring :  whence  also  the  word  Cock,  a  gun,  by 
transference  of  the  old  archery  term,  an  archer  became  to  be  called 
Cox,  and  a  stronghold  Cox'oii,  and  there  are  the  ruins  well  preserved 
of  such  a  tower  in  this  place. 

Harcstancs. — From  the  Icelandic  Hcri,  Swedish  Hare,  the 
common  field  animal,  so  called  because  it  has  a  ilividcd  njjper  lip. 
Harcslaues  therefore  signifies  a  boundary  wall,  with  openings 
between  the  stones,  just  as  the  common  Scottish  bluebell  is  called 
Harebell,  qw  account  of  the  notches  in  the  bell  lip. 

Caleots. — This  is  a  tautology  from  the  Gaelic  Colli,  a  wood,  and 
the  AVclsh  Coed,  also  a  wood,  and  various!}'  written  Coit,  Coat,  Cidt, 
and  Cot,  and  found  on  the  Continent  Koat,  Koad,  and  Goed. 

Darkland. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Dorland,  which 
signifies  the  watery  or  marshy  land  from  the  Gaelic  Dnr  or  Dobhr, 
cognate  with  the  Welsh  D'vfr,  Divr,  and  Basc[ue  Dour,  water. 

Pitgaveny. — The  f.rst  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Welsh  or 
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Eiythonic,  and  commonly  used  in  olden  times  by  the  Picts.  The 
Gaelic  equivalent  is  Beth,  Cornish  Bod,  and  the  three  forms,  Pit, 
Both,  and  Bod,  signify  a  tent,  booth,  or  hut.  This  prefix,  Pit,  is 
not  found  in  pure  Gaelic.  The  word  is  found  variously 
written  as  Pit,  Pittc,  Petti,  Pete,  and  Petty.  Its  original 
meaning  was  supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  land,  but  in  the 
"Book  of  Doer"  its  signification  distinctly  pouits  to  a 
place  of  residence,  and  the  latter  is  the  signification  used  in  the 
word  Pitgaveny.  The  affix  Gavcity  is  clearly  a  corrupted  form  of 
the  original  Guaiiaii,  1200  Guane,  1260  Giiacnan,  and  1421 
Cohhain.  The  ]n'efix  Pn)tli  was  primarily  attached,  and  we  find 
the  word  as  Bot/i<^iiaimii  in  1175,  Both^iiaiie  in  1190,  and 
]iotliy;iianan  in  loOO.  The  Smith's  residence  or  abode.  It  must 
have  been  after  the  time  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  that  the  word  was  changed  to  Pitgaven}'.  Dr.  IPLauchlan 
(late  of  the  Free  Gaelic  Church,  Edinburgh)  thinks  that  Boath  in 
Nairnshire  is  the  J>othi;vzciiait  uf  the  dramatist,  but  this  cannot 
be,  as  we  now  know  the  heath  of  Hardnioor,  celebrated  as  the 
place  in  which  Macbeth  was  met  by  the  weird  sisters  while  he 
journeyed  from  Inverness  to  meet  King  Duncan  at  Forres,  to  be 
west  of  Bothgozvuaii,  and  Skrine  tells  us  that  ic  is  three  miles  east 
of  Elgin,  so  that  there  is  now  little  doubt  that  Pitgaveny  is  the 
famous  Bothgoxvnaii. 

Bogton. — From  the  Gaelic  Pog,  sijft  or  marshy.  The  farm  or 
residence  near  the  marsh  or  moss. 

Cranmoss. — For  this  word  see  Cranloch  in  this  parish. 

Hatton. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Speymouth. 

Lesmurdie. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Losmurdy.  The  first 
part  is  evidently  from  the  old  Gaelic  Lios,  Lis,  or  Lcs,  a  circular 
mound  or  entrenchment    or    earthen    fortification,    and    Hfordha, 
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great,  eminent.     The  great  stronghold,  or   the    residence    of  the 
great  man. 

Treves. — The  old  name  was  Trover.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time 
this  place  was  disputed  propert\',  and  that  an  action  at  law  was 
raised  to  decide  the  question :  hence  the  name  from  the  French 
TrOKVir,  to  find.     The  tinding  of  property. 

PiiUiiscir. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  Pitgaveny.  The 
latter  part  is  the  Gaelic  Saor,  a  carpenter.  Some  suppose  it  is 
from  iar,  west,  but  the  old  form  was  Pit-an-taor,  where  in  the 
modern  name  the  /  has  been  properly  eclipsed  by  J. 

Tcir.p'aud. — From  the  Gaelic  Tcanipiill,  a  church,  cognate  with 
the  Latin  Tcmpluin,  and  Anglicised  Temple — Church  land. 

Cotis. — For  the  meaning  of  this  word  see  Calcots.  The  woody 
place. 

Slieriffston. — The  oldest  form  of  the  word  was  Sc/iej-estoii,  then 
Sherrashv:,  Slierraehtoii.  The  general  idea  is  that  it  simply 
signiries  the  sheriff's  dwelling,  While  not  disputing  this  without 
jjositive  proof  to  the  contrary  at  hand,  we  know  that  the  monks  in 
olden  times  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  land  into  portions, 
such  as  Triclias,  Uailebiataiglis,  and  Scisreachs,  which  latter  was 
an  extent  of  land  that  could  be  plougheil  by  si.x  horses  in  one  year, 
and  throughout  the ,  country  are  many  places  called  Baile-an- 
tscisreac/i,  which  might  be  Anglicised  Skermckstou,  and  in  the 
former  divisions  of  this  parish  the  land  was  similarly  divided. 

Oldshields. — From  the  Scandinavian  Shcal,  Sliiel,  Shieliu,. 
Sheclin,  Icelandic  Skjol,  Swedish  Skj'iil,  a  shelter,  a  cover,  a  shed 
or  hut,  usually  built  for  the  purposes  of  sunmicr  herding.  The 
old  huts. 

Inchbroom. — From  the  Gaelic  Iiinis,  often  taking  the  form  of 
htcli  and  Insli,  signifying  an  island  or  land  near  water.     The  plain 
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of  the  broom,  which  abundantly  grows  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Moray  Firth. 

Scarfbatil-s. — From  the  Gaelic  S^arbh,  the  cormorant,  Scotch 
Scarf  MiA  Scart.     The  resort  of  the  cormorant. 

Gordoiiszvard. — The  latter  part  is  from  the  Teutonic  Wan/, 
IVart,  or  JVar///,  a  guarded  place  or  watch-tower.  The  watch- 
tower  of  the  Gordons. 

Loclinabo. — The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  ]''>c, 
cognate  with  the  Latin  ])0S,  and  in  a  Latin  manuscript  it  is  found 
as  Laais  Bovis.     Tiie  loch  of  the  cows. 

Envll. — From  the  Gaelic  Ar,  land,  or,  literally,  ploui^hed  land, 
and  Rcilc,  pebbles,  stones.     The  pebbly  or  stony  land. 

Forstcyscat. — The  old  form  of  this  was  Foresterseat,  hence  the 
uame.     The  forester's  place  or  farm. 

Sancliciibnrn. — 'l"he  willow  burn. 

Claf/eri)!brii:;i:;s. — The  old  form  was  C/czifanbrii;-!^;  from  the 
Welsh  Cladd,  an  embankment,  or  dyke,  or  ditch.  The  bridge  over 
the  ditch. 

GUlcvorsidc. — From  the  Gaelic  GcillinJwr,  yielding,  submission. 
The  act  of  doing  penance,  obedience.  This  hill  is  sometimes 
called  the  confessor's  hill. 

Lcucliars. — This  is  the  Welsh  Llzcc/t,  a  lake  or  marsh,  and  the 
Gaelic  Ar,  ploughed  land.     The  soft  or  wet  cultivated  land. 

Pitairlie. — For  the  first  part  see  Pitgaveny.  The  latter  part  is 
the  English  early,  so  given  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  first 
farms  in  Scotland  on  which  the  crops  ripen. 


XXI. 

SPEYMOUTH. 


1"^HE  parish  of  Speymonth  occupies  the  north-cast  corner  of 
Elginshire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Spe}', 
from  which  it  gets  its  name.  It  is  6i  miles  long,  and  has  a 
mean  breadth  of  li  miles,  and  consists  of  the  suppi-essed  parishes 
of  Essil  and  Dipple,  which  were  united  into  one  in  1743. 

Essil  was  the  lower,  or  nearer  the  sea,  of  the  two  old  parishes, 
and  is  from  the  Gaelic  losal,  low  or  lowlying.  It  is  also  found  as 
Ist'ii/,  Ecslial,  and  is  frequently  found  in  topography,  as  iu  Essel- 
mount,  the  low  mountain,  Moysel  Jiagh-iosal,  the  low  plain. 

Dipplii  was  an  ancient  rectory,  and  comprehended  the  southern 
or  highland  part  of  the  parish.  The  church  of  ])ipplc,  now 
demolished,  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Gliost,  but  the  burying- 
ground  is  still  in  use.  At  the  style  of  the  churchyard  there 
formerly  stood  a  small  house  called  the  "  House  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  around  which  the  people  walked  with  the  corpse  at  burial, 
which  custom  was  strictly  observed  until  the  house  was  demolished. 
The  word  is  evidently  from  the  old  Gaelic  word  Diopal,  literally 
signifying  the  side  of  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  side  of  a  hill. 
The  two  were  thus  called  upper  and  lower,  a  very  appropiate 
appellation  as  regards  the  configuration  of  both. 

Lyne. — From  the  Gaelic  Litn/e,  Welsh  Llyini,  a  pool,  lake,  and 
often  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  hence  a  hollow. 
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JVarJ,  Wart,  and  Warth,  Icelandic  Vo/'tlr,  a  watchtower, 
beacon,  or  a,  guarded  place,  Anglo-Saxon  ]VcicrJi(ii!,  German 
Wartcn,  thence  WacriJig,  a  fortitlcation. 

Orblistoii. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  the  Scandinavian  Ord, 
a  point  or  corner,  and  on  account  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  affix 
the  d  has  been  supplanted  or  eclipsed  by  b.  The  second  part  is 
from  the  Teutonic  Lyst,  applied  in  topography  to  a  large  house  or 
mansion.  The  house  or  dwelling  at  the  point  or  corner  of  the 
rising  ground. 

lilosstod/itch. —  From  the  Icelandic  i\losi,  Swedish  Mossa,  Danish 
AIos,  moorland,  and  the  Gaelic  Tudlach,  a  heaj3,  and  applied  to 
places  having  irregularities  on  the  surface.  The  irregular  moor- 
land. 

Ddlacluipplc. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Cromdale. 

Trouiclhill. — For  this  word  see  Trochail,  in  the  j3arish  of  Birnie. 

WliinnyJtaugli. — Middle  English  Wliynnc  or  Qxyn,  Welsh 
C/nvyii,  gorse,  and  haugh,  a  low-lying  meadow. 

Biniiestripe. — The  first  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Welsh  Bron, 
Gaelic  Broinii,  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  second  part  is  from  the 
Dutch  Strijpc,  modern  English  Strijpc,  a  streak.  The  striped  or 
streaked  hillside. 

Gai'woiith. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Garmach,  from  the 
Gaelic  Garbit,  Welsh  Garw,  rough,  and  MacJt,  outlet  or  mouth. 
The  rough  outlet  or  mouth  of  the  river  Spey.  Very  descriptive  of 
the  place. 

Blitikboiniy. — The  first  part  of  this  word  is  from  the  Dutch 
Blinkcn,  Danish  Blinke,  Swedish  Blinka,  and  cognate  with  the 
Greek  PhUgein,  to  burn,  to  shine,  with  which  also  is  allied  the 
French  Blanc,  Italian  Blanco,  white,  and  bonny,  foir,  or  beautiful. 
The  beautiful  spot.     See  parish  of  Dyke  and  Moy. 
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Stynic. — From  the  Dutch  Stce?!,  German  Stciu,  rocky  or  stony 
ground. 

Ba7vds. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Boharm. 

Corskic. — Tlie  old  form  of  the  word  was  Coritisk,  which  is  a 
contraction  of  (To/zr- 6^Wiff.  The  watery  hollow  or  Corric.  This 
word  is  frequently  met  with  in  topography. 

Corsehill. — This  is  a  corruption  of  Crosshill,  upon  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norse  invasion,  in  the  Moray  Firth,  was  erected  a 
cross  to  commemorate  some  noticeable  event. 

Dcansliillock. — The  old  form  here  was  Daneshillock,  another  of 
the  hills  on  which  some  memorial  of  a  conflict  with  the  Norsemen 
was  erected. 

Balnacoul. — From  the  Gaelic  BaiL\  a  town,  village,  or  residence, 
and  Coillc,  wood.     The  village  in  the  wood. 

Hattoii. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Kinloss.  From  the 
Gaelic  Aiteann,  furze  or  juniper. 

llannochburn. — The  word  MmiuocJi  is  the  Gaelic  for  Alonk  or 
friar,  and  is  perhaps  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  JSIonacJins,  whence 
the  English  Monk.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the  topography 
of  the  country,  and  is  also  frequently  met  with  in  Wales.  The 
word  for  a  nun  is  Cailleacit,  from  the  Gaelic  Cnille,  a  veil.  Tiie 
veiled  woman. 

Rfdbiint. — Dutch  Rood,  iliddle  English  Reed,  Icelandic  Raudr, 
Swedish  Rod,  Goth  Rands,  Greek,  Enithros,  Welsh  RJuidd,  Latin 
Ruber,  Gaelic  Riiadh,  English  Ecd.  Reddish  or  fox-coloured,  and 
found  Anglicised  as  Roy,  Roe.  In  is  extensively  met  in  the 
formation  of  place  names. 


XXII. 
URQUHART. 


THIS  parish  stretches  along  the  Moray  Firth  from  the  Spey 
to  the  Lossie,  without  any  creek  or  landing  place,  and  in 
olden  times,  as  now,  water  was  scarce.  The  Loch  of  Cots, 
formei-ly  a  conspicuous  feature,  has  been  completely  drained.  The 
mineral  well  of  Fintan  has  had  about  the  beginning  of  the  century 
some  provincial  fame  as  a  medicinal  sjja,  but  its  waters,  having 
been  analysed,  were  found  not  to  possess  any  of  the  (pialities 
attributed  to  them.  The  Abbey  Well,  the  fountain  which  supplied 
the  monhs  with  water,  marks  the  site  of  a  demolished  ancient 
priory  built  in  1125  by  David  I.,  and  made  a  eel!  of  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermline.  Its  endowments,  the  lord.-^hip  of  Urquhart,  tlie  lands 
of  Fochabers,  other  lands  in  Moray,  and  part  of  the  fishings  on  the 
Spey,  were  distributed  among  jxatriots  and  Court  favourites  at  the 
Reformation.  Previously,  however,  the  priory  had  deca3'ed  when 
disunited  from  Dunfermline  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  almost 
suppressed  by  its  union  to  I'luscardine,  Tlie  insurgents  of  Moray 
in  1160  wei'e  met  in  the  moors  of  Urquliart  b}'  the  King's  army, 
and  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

Urquhart. — The  local  meaning  given  to  this  word  is  that  it  is 
the  Gaelic  words  Oirc,  a  coast  or  border.  Fad,  long,  and  Aiitliuiini, 
a   river.     This    is    not    so.     In    the    writin''S    of  Adaunian    it    is 
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Airc!:arta}t,  in  1100  Urchard,  in  1287  Urquhart,  and  Owrcliard. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  subsequent  forms  to  that  of  Adamnan's 
the  terminal  a)i  is  dropped.  In  Pictish  times  ar  or  air  was  land, 
and  Ccartau  or  Ceartaiii  was  friends,  or  tribes;  ihcw  Airccartan 
would  mean  the  tribal  lands.  The  niudcru  Gaelic  for  Ccartaiii  is 
Cairdean,  which  is  strictly  confined  to  signify  friends  or  relations, 
and  we  find  the  same  word  doing  duty  in  Pluscardine,  where  the  t 
has  been  eclipsed  by  d,  as  also  in  the  Kincardines  throughout 
Scotland.  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  divide  the  land  among 
tribes  in  this  manner. 

Miiir. — From  the  Scandinavian  Mo;-  and  JlFoer,  Scotch  Rluir. 
Waste  land  or  heath. 

Clockcasic. — The  first  part  of  the  word  is  from  the  Gaelic  Clacli, 
Clocli,  a  stone,  and  losa,  the  Saviour.  The  old  form  of  the  word 
■was  Clach-Isa,  and  signifies  the  same  as  Clacli  N'iohairt  in  Perth- 
shire.    The  stone  for  offering  a  sacrilice  to  the  Saviour. 

Binns. — The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Druimbiiins.  The  prefix 
was  omitted  about  1700,  and  the  local  signification  is  little  hills  or 
knolls,  but  it  is  known  that  the  ridge  is  one  of  the  places  selected 
by  the  llissionaries  of  lona  for  ■worship,  and  particularly  for  the 
singing  of  their  hymns ;  hence  Druimbiiutcas,  the  hill  ridge  of 
melody,  from  the  Gaelic  Biiiueas,  melody. 

CranlocJi. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews  Lhan- 
bryd.     The  woody  place. 

Triepland.  The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Tfiriatlaiid,  which  is 
evidently  the  Gaelic  Triath,  a  lord,  noble,  or  chief  The  land  of 
the  noble  or  chief. 

Folds. — Anglo-Saxon  Fald,  also  Falod  and  Falitd,  and  allieil  to 
the  Icelandic  Fjol  mxA  I'jalor,  an  enclosure  or  a  pen  ibr  slicop  or 
cattle. 
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Lochs. — \Vliere  there  was  once  a  loch  which  is  now  completely 
drained,  and  the  site  agricultural  land. 

Watcrscot. — Middle  English,  Cote.  Dutch  Kot,  Icelandic  Kot,  a 
small  dwelling ;  hence  Cottar,  or  Cott-cr,  and  Cott-age.  The  small 
dwelling  by  the  water. 

Finiyfuid. — Anglo-Saxon  Fcani,  Dutch  Varcn,  Sanskrit  Parna, 
a  family  of  cr}^togamic  plants.     The  field  abounding  in  ferns. 

Finfaii. — The  prefi.x  here  is  from  the  Gaelic  /•"///  or  Fionn. 
Welsh  Gi^yiiii,  fair  or  white,  and  the  Latin  Faiiiiin,  a  temple  or 
church,  having  the  ultimate  .syllable  dropped.  The  white  church 
or  place  of  worship. 

IuulS. — This  is  a  patronymic  name. 

Latchars. — From  the  Gaelic  FU-uch,  wet  or  marshy,  and  Ar  ox 
Air,  land.  The  wet  or  marshy  land.  The  initial /is  omitted  in 
the  adjectival  form. 

Mcft,  from  the  Gaelic  JMaitlie,  a  chieftain,  a  noble,  ruler,  or  hero. 
This  is  elevated  ground  on  which  was  once  a  house  belonging  to 
some  personage  of  importance. 

Elgvtshill. — For  this  word  see  Elgin. 

Speylaio. — For  the  first  part  of  this  word  see  Spey.  The  latter 
part  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Hlca'.v,  a  hill,  and  cognate  with  the 
Irish  Lagli.     The  hill  overlooking  the  Spey. 

Untliaiik. — For  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Duftus. 

Biiniic  Stripe. — A  strip  of  land  along  the  course  of  a  small 
stream. 

Jointure. — This  is  a  modern  name,  and  signifies  a  community  or 
land  held  conjointly. 

Eraiuiston. — From  the  Icelandic  Braiidr,  Dutch  Brand,  a  burn- 
ing of  wood.     The  beacon  place  or  hill. 

Broomlull. — See  the  parish  of  Cromdale. 
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Wallfield.—The  old  form  was  WcUfield.  The  field  of  the  \\ell 
or  spring. 

Kenneth's  jlloiint. — The  old  form  of  this  word  was  Ciioc-coinucach, 
the  meeting  hill,  and  was  once  called  the  Moothill,  as  Maud  in 
Aberdeen,     lleeting. 

llalvcrston  (pronounced  Maverston). — From  the  Welsh  Jllinur, 
Gaelic  3Toj-,  great.  The  chief's  town,  or  residence  of  the  great 
man. 

Cappicsliill — From  the  Gaelic  Capa,  a  hill  top,  the  old  form 
being  Capa  Hill,  the  hill  top. 

CorhiczacU. — Scotch  for  raven  or  crow,  Danish  Korp,  Latin 
Corviis,  French  Corbel.  The  well  of  the  raven.  Locally  called 
the  freebooter's  well. 

Glad  Hill. — From  the  Anglo-Saxon  Glcd,  a  kite,  or  a  rapacious 
bird,  so  called  from  its  gliding  or  hovering  motion  in  the  air. 
Dutch  Glijdcii,  Swedish  Glida,  German  Glcitcu.     The  kite  hill. 

Loiiuiabo. — See  the  parish  of  St.  Andrews  Lhanbryd. 

Cranmoss. — From  the  Gaelic  Gran,  a  lot.  The  lotted  moss 
land. 

Slintack. — From  the  Gaelic  Slinii,  stones  or  slate. 

Slinjitag. — The  stony  or  slate  hill. 

Bauds. — From  the  Gaelic  Bad,  a  little  knoll,  or  tuft,  or  wood. 

Ballislaiid. — The  old  form  was  Bailies'  Land.  Bailie  is  a  Scotch 
word  signifying  a  factor  or  ground  officer. 

Tippcrtait. — From  the  Gaelic  Tohair,  a  well,  alsci,  a  hollow,  and 
the  Scandinavian  Tlivcit,  TInvaitc,  a  cleared  piece  of  land,  and 
allied  to  the  Danish  Ticde,  a  bare  piece  of  land.  The  cleared 
hollow  land. 

Kcvipson. — The  old  form  of  the  word  was  Kiiapaii,  a  little 
hillock,  allied  to  the  Scandinavian  Knap,  Kuop,  and  Gaelic  Cuap. 
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It  IS  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  word  was  changed  to  its  present 
form. 

Dciilsbur)!. — Froni2?//;7or  7".v// Water.     The  streamlet. 

Ccrskic—Yox  this  word  see  the  parish  of  Speymouth. 

Counagcdalc. — For  this  word  see  the  parisli  of  Abernethy. 
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